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Ir is not quite easy to decide what place should be assigned 
to the Jewish and Christian Dispensations in a philosophical 
view of the history of man. They are too important to be 
omitted altogether. And we are too much accustomed to 
regard them in other lights and from other points of view, to 
be able to transfer ourselves at once, and with facility, to the 
one which our present purpose requires. 

The most prominent feature of these religions is that they 
claim to be special Revelations from God. For many of the 
purposes of the Philosophy of history, it is not at all necessary 
to discuss this claim or to assume it to be well founded. We 
have two most legitimate classes of influences flowing from 
them, independent of this characteristic distinction. 

In the first place, any religion which is believed to be true, 
whether it be so or not, cannot fail to exert a great influence 
upon those who believe it. That influence will of course be 
in accordance with the character of the religion itself. This 
we see in the history of the various systems that have pre- 
vailed. The Hindu system has produced contemplative pie- 
tism. The Chinese promotes secular order and subordination. 
The worship of Venus and of Bachus exerted that influ- 
ence upon the character of the devotees which we would 
expect from the view which that religion presented of the 
character of the deities themselves. 

But again, a religion that contains any element of truth, or 
rather if truth be its predominant element, will on that 
account exert a great influence. All truth is in a sense Di- 
vine. It is of God. It is designed as the appropriate nour- 
ishment of some part of man’s nature, and is necessary for 
the growth and health of that part of his nature. Nor can 
we see that it is any more efficient when communicated in 
one way than when communicated in another. The truths of 
Astronomy, or those of Mathematics, having been discovered 
by the genius of man, are just as valuable, and just as reliable, 
as though they had been communicated by Revelation di- 
rectly from the Divine mind. And so of the Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations. Many of the truths which they con- 
tain, would have been just as salutary, and just as eflicient 
upon the minds of men, if they had been discovered by 
human insight, as they are now. 
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But the Scriptures contain truths which never could have 
been discovered, or if they could have been discovered, they 
never could have been proved, as the truths of science are, to 
the entire satisfaction of all intelligent minds. 

Here, then, we find an element in these systems of religion 
which requires us to assume or prove their claim to a divine 
origin. Without such an origin, they are of no value as 
witnesses to those truths; and those truths, if truths they are, 
are indispensable toa right understanding of history. 

But another and chief source of influence in a Revelation 
from God, is the grace which He bestows, by means of it, upon 
those who receive His Word—first, individually upon the 
hearts of believers, and then, through them, upon the general 
current of thought and civilization. 

This is the characteristic feature of Christianity. It is not 
the mere influence of truth, acting by its intrinsic virtue, 
which we have chiefly to consider, though such an influence 
is very great; but it is the fact that God bestows a special 
gift of grace upon the hearts of those who in sincerity and 
self-renunciation use the means which He has provided for 
the salvation of their souls. No doubt can be entertained, 
that if the Jewish Scriptures had been carried to some of the 
heathen nations of the day, and adopted there as a basis and 
guide to their religion and their worship, they would have 
produced a vastly beneficial influence upon that people. But 
suchan act would not have made that people Jews, or brought 
them into Covenant with God. The same is true of Christ- 
ianity. Christ sent Apostles, not to write Books, but to preach 
the Gospel, to baptize the converts, “ and for the work of the 
ministry,” for which they were especially authorized—consist- 
ing in personal acts of counsel, guidance, rebuke, and warning, 
of conducting the services, and administering the Sacraments. 
And this part of their duty is represented as quite as necessary 
to the salvation of souls, as the truths which they were au- 
thorized to preach. 

Suppose, now, that a separation had been made between the 
Gospel and the Ministry. Suppose some nation had by some 
means received the former, without the latter. As a vastly 
elevated system of religious truth and moral teaching, it 
would have exerted an ele ‘vating influence, which, if it could 
have been preserved in its integrity, would have been as far 
above that of any of the best of ‘the heathen systems, as far 
above even the systems of Socrates and Plato, as we can 
well imagine. But by its separation from the Ministry and 
Sacraments, it would have ceased to be the Gospel, a Message 
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from God, and become simply one of the many systems of 
Philosophy adopted by the choice of man, though vastly su- 
perior to any of the best of them. 

Hence, the influence of the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions, as systems of elevated religious truth and moral teach- 
ing, is one thing; and their influence as channels and means 
through which God confers special grace and blessing, is 
another and quite a different thing, and the distinction be- 
tween them is of the utmost importance. We shall have 
océasion to consider them in both lights. In order to get at 
the right point of view for a starting point from which to 
consider the Jewish Dispensation, we must return to the time 
and circumstances under which it was made. 

As communicated by Moses, about 1500 B. C., it was not 
the earliest religious system, of which, we have some means 
of knowledge. We know, from the Scriptures themselves, 
that there was an earlier system in Egypt. There must have 
been, therefore, an earlier one in India; and there was also an 
earlier one in Chaldea; and probably among the Pheenicians, 
also. Among all these, there was a traditional account of the 
Creation, and the principal events in the history of the world 
down to the dispersion at the building of the Tower of Babel, 
or about one hundred and fifty years, on the shorter chronol- 
ogy, after the Flood. 

These elements of history had been strangely confused and 
intermixed with fables, and were in danger of being lost 
entirely. Moreover, the true knowledge of God was fast 
being lost, and idolatrous worship had already sprang up 
everywhere. God was no longer remembered and known as 
the Creator, the Infinite Person, whose Providence was over 
all His Works. But He was conceived as a mere principle or 
law, as Light, or Intelligence. And if one of the great 
principles of nature might be worshiped as God, there was 
no reason why another might not. The existence of one 
infinite principle, as Wisdom, for instance, does not exclude 
the existence of another, as Love, or Justice. 

When the distinct impression of the Personality of God 
had disappeared from the minds of people, the idea of Crea- 
tion and of Providence, properly so called, would disappear 
also; for these are most eminently personal functions. And 
the account of the origin of the world, in all the earliest 
systems of Philosophy, supposes either an eternally existent 
matter, or an emanation from the substance of God. The 
first, is the dualistic system; and the latter, the pantheistic. 
On this latter system, any principle might be regarded as a 
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proper subject of worship; and anything as a representation 
of Deity, might become an idol through which to worship 
Him. 

Now, in contrast with all this, and as a most powerful argu- 
ment in counteracting it, Moses begins with an account of the 
Creation, and gives a succint history of the world, to those events 
which were within the recollection of their fathers. This ac- 
count isso simple, so majestic, and so brief, that on comparing it 
with the others of that early day, no doubt ever has been en- 
tertained, or ever can be, that it is the genuine and authentic 
one; the others are corruptions. But through the whole 
narrative, and throughout all the Jewish Scriptures, the Per- 
sonality of God and His Personal relations to man, are put in 
striking contrast with the pantheistic and polytheistic tenden- 
cies of the other early nations. 

It was precisely this truth that was needed to check the 
downward tendency everywhere at work. It was precisely 
this which was necessary to make God an object of fear to 
those who do evil, and His favor, a matter of hope and a 
stimulus to exertion with those who would do well. It was 
this attribute of God, which gave to all the laws and institu- 
tions of Moses their sanction, and saved them from falling into 
the neglect and forgetfulness which had absorbed all the other 
systems. 

Now, to establish this, the corner-stone of their system, what 
miracles were wrought, what displays of divine Will and 
Power! The Egyptian enchanters were made to confess a pow- 
er superior to theirs, and to that of their gods. The Patriarchs 
had been enjoined and led to acts that seemed the most un- 
likely to fulfill the promises of the Covenant with Abraham. 
The special power of God had been showed in the deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egypt, in their sustenance in the Wilder- 
ness, and in the victorious taking possession of their promised 
land: ; promises and predictions distinetly made, had been most 
minutely and most strikingly fulfilled. They had heard the 
thunders of Sinai; they had seen some of the most terrible dis- 
playsot Divine Vengeance upon disobedience to positive com- 
mands. All this was necessary, not only to show that Jehovah 
was their God, but that He alone was the God of the whole 
earth; and that this awful, incomprehensible Being, was in 
covenant with them; He their God, and they His people. 
And the quick and frequent interpositions for the purposes of 
reward and punishment, were such as not to allow se to 
forget this most solemn and most important truth. 

Sut the establishment of a Priesthood, and a Ritual, were 
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still more calculated to give prominence to the Personality of 
God and of His Personal relations with man. The Priesthood 
sustained a most sacred and a most intimate relation with 
God. They, alone, might approach to the Holy places and 
utensils of His Worship. Any infringement of the sacredness 
of their functions and character, as punished in the most re- 
markable and striking manner. Korah and his company, 
amounting in all to about fifteen thousand men, were destroyed 
by a fire from the altar, and by a plague that came upon those 
that murmured because the first transgressors had been punish- 
ed. And even Uzzah, the man who reached out his hand to 
steady the ark, only because he supposed it in danger of falling 
as it was being carried up from A7vrjath-Jearim, was smitten 
onthespot. The Priesthood also had special means of knowing 
and proclaiming the Will of God. Through them He made 
revelations of Himself and instructed them in the paths of 
virtue and holiness. But the Ritual—the Holy Seasons, the 
Sacrifices and all the services attendant upon their observance, 
even to the minutest details—in directing the dress of the 
Priesthood, and the form of altars and the architecture of the 
Tabernacle, these were all directed by God Himself. They 
were Personal acts on His part, and most impressively taught 
and kept in mind this fact that He was a Personal Being— 
with a Will of His own and ready presence to execute its 
decrees. 

The Ritual exerted also another most important influence. 
For while it satisfied the religious instincts of the worshipers, 
it taught them, also, that religion needs to be a discipline,— 
something that supports human weakness and subjects the 
will to itself rather than something that is subject to the will 
of man. It took little or no counsel of their preferences and 
choices—but taught them to live by rule—by a rule that was 
apprehended by the understanding, and which could be follow- 
ed only by brifging the passions, appetites, will and all into 
subjection to the conscience—thus enlightened and informed. 

In this way and by this means the Ritual held them up 
amidst the surrounding degeneracy, and prepared them for 
that wonderful isolation which they have maintained even to 
our day: Scattered, as they are, among all nations, they keep 
themselves aloof and distinct from all people—a living monu- 
ment of the truth of the divine predictions. 

In all this, God, in order to impress the fact of His Person- 
ality, and thet He enters into Personal relations with man, 
condescended to acts and representations of Himself, which are 
highly anthropomorphitical. Not only do we see him declar- 
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ing His love for individual men, and condescending to acts of 
personal kindness towards them, but we see Him spoken of as 
angry—as repenting, &c., &c. This is, doubtless, an adapta- 
tion to the infirmities of our minds. Acts of His seem to us 
like those which men perform under the influence of these 
passions and we attribute them to the same passions in the 
Divine Mind. The true explanation of the acts can be had 
only when we shall be able to take a more comprehensive 
view of the acts themselves, and the motives from which they 
really proceeded. 

Another principle in the Mosaic Economy still bearing upon 
this same fundamental point of the Personality of God, is seen 
in the fact that God in most cases, in His dealings with men, 
waits until the grounds of [is actions are obvious to men them- 
selves. He assured the Israelites, that He led them through 
their experience of the forty years in the wilderness not only 
that He might prove them, but that He might show them what 
was in their hearts, that there was in the 5 very infirmities and 
corruptions of their nature, though they knew it not, a necessity 
for those restrictions and tests of obedience which He had im- 
posed upon them. When they had sinned and were punished— 
they would believe. They would begin to see that God knew 
better than they what was necessary for them. Admitting then 
their history to be true, it proved to them in the most satisfactory 
manner the sacredness of their religion, and its adaptation to 
their real condition, and the necessity for adhering to it even 
in the minutest details of its Ritual. 

In consequence of this view of the Covenant relation with 
God which lay at the foundation of the Jewish religion, a large 
class of acts which were before indifferent, now assumed a char- 
acter of most momentous importance. To neglect the circum- 
cision of a child, after it was eight days old—to neglect the 
great Festivals at which every male in the nation was required 
to present himself “ before the Lord” at the place which He 
Himself might choose—to work on the sacred seventh day, the 
day of rest, all these—and many more acts of a like character, 
had now become, in the estimation of a Jew, sins of the most 
deadly character; they were violations and forfeitures of the 

Jovenant. 

We think that this peculiarity of the Jewish Revelation, the 
prominence which it gives to the doctrine of the Personality 
of God, can hardly be overestimated. His Personality implied 
His Unity, and was thus in contrast with the polytheism of 
other ancient systems. It permitted Him to be regarded as 
a Creator and Moral Governor, and thus contrasted with the 
pantheistic systems. 
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This it was—the Unity and Personality of God—which gave 
to the Jewish system its life and its vitality. All history shows, 
as philosophy itself teaches, that to deny the Personality of 
God, is for all the purposes of religion and morality, to deny 
His Reality, and Pantheism is, practically, the same as Athe- 
ism—the uniting of two opposite extremes in a common cen- 
tre of indifference. This has occurred several times in the ev- 
olutions of philosophy, and always with the same result. 

But if the result of a denial of the Personality of God be the 
denial of His Reality, a denial of His Unity destroys that unity 
of system, upon which the efficacy of any religion depends, so 
as to make it incapable of doing much for the good of man. 
There must be unity of system, unity and oneness in the rule of 
action, and a sense of responsibility toa One and Supreme Sov- 
ereign and Judge, to exert that controlling and consistent 
influence upon the will and passions of man, which is neces- 
sary to the foundation of habits of virtue, and to elevate the 
mind toa familiarity with trains and modes of thinking above 
those suggested by the surrounding circumstances of daily life. 
The idea of God, and all its beneticial moral effects upon the 
thonghts and feelings of men, is destroyed the moment we have 
admitted a duality or a plurality , and thus the possibility of a di- 
vided empire and conflicting wills and desires in that which 
controls the world and the destinies of man. 

Let us now turn our attention to another view of the Jew- 
ish Dispensation. At the early period when it was introduced 
the science of legislation was hardly known. Authority was 
everywhere vested in achief ruler, and there was hardly a 
conception of legislation, on anything distinct from the procla- 
mation of his individual will, and that will was, for the most 
part, expressed with reference to particular cases as they might 
arise. Of course, therefore, it was subject to all the influences 
of personal feelings, of favoritism or prejudice, and liable to 
change with his changing caprices or whims. Thus a govern- 
ment of law, instead of the arbitrary sway of an individual, 
and legislation upon the general principles of right and wrong, 
was unknown in the age of Moses. Regarded in this light, the 
Mosaic Dispensation forms a most important epoch in ‘the his- 
tory of the world. It is said by those whose researches have 
been far more extensive than ours, that there is not, and never 
has been, a criminal code making any considerable pretensions 
to completeness and to be based upon general principles, ex- 
cept that given in the Pentateuch, and those in modern times 
which profess to be based upon the Mosaic. At all events, the 
criminal code of both the civil and the common law are pro- 
fessedly based upon the Mosaic code. 
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Nor was this merely a code of criminal law. It provided 
also for most, if not quite all of those civil relations of man 
towards his fellow man, to which the restrictions of the Jewish 
Polity intended to allow an existence. Its completeness in 
both these respects is remarkable. Nor have all the advances 
which modern times have been able to make in the science of 
Legislation and Political economy, in the knowledge of the 
rights of man, and the capacity for self-government, been able 
to make any considerable improvement upon this very ancient 
code. The modes of procedure under the law have — been 
changed in many respects. Avnd it is thought these changes 
may have been required by the change of circumstances. But 
the principles of the law have remained unchanged, and their 
wisdom and justice have been confirmed by every successive 
generation that has experienced them. 

These laws, whatever may have been the immediate occa- 
sion of their promulgation, were not given out as mere tem- 
porary expedients. They were proclaimed, for the most part, 
as eternal /aws. No provision was made for changing, amend- 
ing, or repealing them. Nor was any intimation given that 
anything more might or could be wanting than what was con- 
tained and provided for in the Mosaic code. It was foreseen 
that the time would come when the nation, having grown nu- 
merous and wealthy, a more vigorous Executive would be 
needed, and the people would demand a King. And this 
want of their Government was provided for as a necessary evil, 
an evil necessary to a far greater good than could be accom- 
plished without it, but still an evil, though necessary. But 
this King was to have no legislative power, except what was 
implied in the administration of the laws already and unalter- 
ably in existence. Nay, he was in a special and eminent man- 
ner under the laws himself; and the more conspicuous he was, 
the more marked and signal was to be the femora inflicted 
upon him for any transgressions that he might commit. 

While there never has been a system of government that so 
completely secured the rights and liberties of the people, there 
was not the slightest approach towards a recognition of what 
has been called in modern political science “ the popular ele- 
ment” in the Jewish polity. The laws were made and promul- 
gated by an authority claiming to be divine, the people were in 
no way consulted in regard to them. The Judges, from Moses 
to Saul, the first King, a period of three hundred and ninety-six 
years, were designated by God Himself. There was no popular 
election or vote. Some one seems to have felt an inward call to 
the work of judging or ruling the people. God in some way man- 
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ifested this call, or at least disposed the hearts of all to aequi- 
esce in the person thus selected by Himself, and the people 
seem to have recognized him as their leader, not because they 
had chosen him to that office, but because God had chosen 
him for them. 

And after the institution of the Monarchy the same princi- 
le holds good. The King was especially designated by God 
Himself in the first and second instances; that is, Saul and 
David were so designated, and the Crown became hereditary 
in the family of David. But whoever was made ruler, either 
by the direct interposition and choice of God, as in the case 
of the Judges and of Saul and David, or by hereditary de- 
scent, as in the ¢ ease of the Kings from David down, his per- 
son was regarded as sacred. He was not infallible. That was 
perfectly well understood. He might sin. He might commit 
wickedness, and then the people might disobey and even re- 
sist. But, notwithstanding, he was the Lord’s anointed. His 
erson might not be violated. No man might speak evil or 
lightly of him. Whether a good man or a bad man, whether 
the keeper of the law or the setter up of idols, he was the 
messenger and minister of God, sent not indeed for the wicked 
act which he might perform, but to rule the people of Israel ; 
and he was accountable, not to them, but to God, for the manner 
in which he executed his mission. If he was a good and 
pious man, a wise King and a mild ruler, it was a token of 
God’s favor, and a sign of their having been obedient to His 
will. If he were unjust, oppressive and tyrannical, it was the 
chastisement which they needed as a means to bring them 
back from their transgressions and forgetfulness of God. In 
no case might they take the laws into their own hands. In no 
case might they circumscribe the power of their King to 
guard against abuses. The King’s — was in the hands of 
God to turn it whithersoever He would. 

Now whatever we may be disposed to think of the sacred- 
ness of the royal prerogative in the Jewish polity, it con- 
spires with the rest of their system in teaching the Jews, and 
through them the world, that Law is a permanent and imper- 
sonal thing; and that it is not the mere compacts and conven- 
tions of men, but an eternal reality, based upon an unchange- 
able principle of Justice and Right. We think it also teaches 
us that the external forms of government are far less import- 
ant than we have been accustomed to believe them to be. 
The all-important thing is that the Government, be its form 
what it may, recognizes, and is based upon, the great princi- 
ples of human right and justice, and that the he arts and wills 
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of all men, all parties and estates in the commonwealth, be 
they what they may, are permeated with and subjected to 
those great principles. One form of government may be 
more eflicient than another in carrying out those principles. 
One may be better adapted to the circumstances of an age or 
nation than another. But if the object of government be the 
aggrandizement of individuals, the execution of schemes ot 
ambition and personal pride ; if, in fact, it be anything but to 
secure righteousness among the people, and conformity to the 
great principles of law and equity, it will become oppressive 
and tyrannical, be its form whatever it may. 

Another peculiarity of the Jewish polity deserves attention 
also. We refer to that which rendered the accumulation of 
large personal wealth impossible. The head of every family, 
except the tribe of Levi, was a land-holder. This homestead 
was an inalienable possession. It might be mortgaged, but the 
title could not be alienated for a period longer than the next 
great Jubilee ; and consequently never for more than forty- 
nine years. The real estate and homestead of one family, 
therefore, could never pass permanently into the hands ot 
another, except by the extinction of the family itself. And 
such an extinction was always regarded as a judgment of God 
for the commission of some great offense against God or His 
worship; as, for instance, idolatry, or sacrilege, or an offense 
against a fundamental and organic law of the State, or diso- 
bedience to parents, or a total neglect of filial duty. Ilence, 
no landed aristocracy could arise. No hereditary nobility was 
recognized. The people were all equal. The King and Priest- 
hood only, as Ministers of God, were superior to them all. 

And if the accumulation of wealth, consisting in real es- 
tate, was thus rendered impossible by the exemption of the 
homestead, so that other and far more dangerous mode of ac- 
cumulating wealth was rendered impossible by another princi- 
ple of their polity. We refer to the loaning of money on in- 
terest. The modern necessity for Banking institutions for 
purposes of exchange did not then exist. There was little or 
no commerce, and whatever there was could easily be carried 
on in an exchange of the articles of trade for the precious 
metals. The abundance that one might have was to be re- 
garded as the gift of God. In other words, if one’s annual 
income exceeded the necessities of his annual expenditure it 
was a blessing from the Fountain of all Good. He might not 
make it a means of oppression to his fellow-men. If his 
neighbor was poor he must relieve him. He might give him 
the money to supply his wants. Or he might only lend it. 
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But in no case could he take any interest or usury for his 
money. Nor could he take any pledge or security for the 
payment of what was thus lent, which might subject the bor- 
rower to any destitution of the necessaries of life. If the 
lender should take a coat for a pledge, he must return it before 
nightfall. Hence a moneyed ne me the worst and most 
dangerous form of all aristocracies , was rendered impossible. 
The whole scheme of their polity was designed to keep the 
wants of the people few and simple, and ‘those w ants, with 
moderate industry and God’s blessing upon their labor, would 
be easily and abundantly supplied. 

But another important element in the Jewish polity was a 
system of taxation, by which the pecuniary burden of the 
support of the State and of the Worship of God was distrib- 
uted among the people, according to each man’s annual in- 
come. 

For the support of the State, besides the private income of 
the royal estates, and the property of criminals confiscated to 
the King, there was a tax upon all the people, the precise 
nature and extent of which is not known. 

The religious taxes are more fully described. The tribe of 
Levi was taken for the Priesthood. To them was given forty- 
eight cities to be their homes and abodes in infancy and until 
they might enter upon the duties of their office. Here, too, 
they might dwell when not needed in the temple service. 
And hither they might retire and spend their days after they 
were too old for the service of the Temple and the Sanctuary. 
None were engaged in that service under thirty, and none 
except the High Priest after he was fifty years old. No man 
that was infirm, or lame, or deformed, might take any part in 
the service. 

Now, for the support of this Priesthood and the services of 
the sanctuary, that is, for all religious purposes, every man, 
not a Levite or Priest, was to pay one-tenth of his annual in- 
come. And, besides this, there were first fruits and offerings, 
and forfeitures to a large amount; so that it is computed that, 
in one way or another, about one-fifth of all the income of 
the Jewish people was taken for religions purposes. They 
must also rest from all their labors one day in seven. The 
three great Festivals must also be attended at a great sacrifice 
of time and means. The land, every seventh year, must be 
left uncultivated as a Sabbath to the Lord. 

All these regulations, whatever other impression they may 
have made, could not fail to impress the mind of the Jew with 
a sense of the importance of his Religion, with the idea that 
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it was in fact the most important thing that he had to live for. 
To God belonged the first and best of everything. The first- 
born son of every family, the firstling of every flock, the first 
fruits of every harvest, ‘belonged to the Lord. “Some of them 
he might redeem by substituting others in their place. Some 
could not be redeemed at any price. And if the firstling were 
diseased, or imperfect, or in any way blemished, another, and 
the best that the owner had, must be substituted for it. 

One more peculiarity of the Jewish Constitution deserves 
a passing notice in this connection. It makes no provision for 
a standing army. Although exposed like other nations, and 
often actually subjected to attacks from foreign enemies, a 
standing army formed no part of the means of the nation’s de- 
fense. In times of danger from an attack from a foreign ene- 
my, or when they might be called to go and make an aggres- 
sion upon another nation, the King, or Judge, as the case might 
be, had the right to call for any or all of the citizens capable 
of bearing arms. Thus every man was a soldier for his God 
and his country. Nor was any provision made for paying for 
the services of those who were thus called into the service of 
their country. Their time, their strength, their skill, their 
courage, and if such should be the fortune of war, their lives 
must be freely and cheerfully given for their country. 

Now it is hardly possible to conceive a system which 
should more effectually accomplish two great results in hu- 
man culture. The jirst, is obedience and subordination ; the 
living by fixed and strict rules, rather than by ‘aprice and 
fancy ; the subjection of the individual will to the good of the 
whole, without which no community can long subsist. The 
second is, that man does not live for himself alone or chiefly, 
but rather for his God, and his country under God, These 
great lessons, so necessary in all states of society, and forms of 
cwovernment, and so self-denying to human pride, ambition, 
and selfishness, were thus taught in the most efficient manner 
by the whole tenor and provisions of the Jewish Polity. 

We hardly know of a topic that is more interesting, and 
more requiring elucidation than the Political Economy of this 
ancient Hebrew people, and its bearing upon the social and 
moral condition of man. Most certain it is, that no modern 
nation has ever attained to like density of population, nor pos- 
sessed an equal amount of the means of material well-being 
in proportion to its numbers. Industry was diversified. The 
Producer, the Manufacturer, and the Consumer, were side by 
side in every part of the land. There were but very few tra- 
ders. The business of the merchant and the banker were un- 
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known. There were no large cities except the Capital, Jeru- 
salem, and no foreign commerce that was worthy of note as an 
element of their national wealth, or their national well being. 

And so, too, they had no pauper oe Sere. no poor- -houses, 
or taxes for support of the poor. Poor, indeed, there were in 
ancient Judea, as there are, and in fact have been wherever 
man lives by the sweat of the brow, or is dependent upon the 
productions of the earth ; for there were persons whom disease 
and misfortune had de »priv ed alike of the means of living and 
the strength to labor. But of the demoralizing effects of deep 
poverty which are so abundant and so conspicuous in all other 
forms and states of advanced civilization, we see nothing among 
this ancient people. Labor was held in honor. Large fortunes, 
which are seldom, if ever, acquired by mere productiv e indus- 
try, however skillful, were unknown, or considered as infalli- 
ble indications under their system of polity, of a wickedness 
which no one could desire to imitate even for the sake of the 
wealth it might bring. And never were the wants of all per- 
sons and classes so well and so adequately supplied. There 
was none of that making haste to be rich which drowns so 
many souls in pe dition. There was none of that abandon- 
ment of soul and body to the dissipations of appetite and lust 
which characterize the homesand the haunts of recreation 
among those, who, in our day, see themselves cut off from the 
hopes of domestic comfort and a respectable independence 
among the families of their country and neighborhood. Lewd 
persons, indolent persons—persons given to intemperance and 
gluttony, there undoubtedly were, for such is the infirmity of 
our common nature, that those classes of persons will be found 
everywhere ; but persons to be counted by thousands and tens 
of thousands constituting a large per centage of the whole 
ane’ driven to social vice and sensual abandonme nt, by 
10peless desperation, goaded on by the heartless disregard of 
their welfare on the part of others ‘better off than themselv es, 
is a phenomenon of civilized society, which seems to have been 
piodiabed by the arrangements of the Hebrew Polity, from 
any possibility of existence on the soil which God had thus 
chosen and blessed as the abode of His Covenant People. 

If we have found it difficult to decide precisely what place 
the Jewish Dispensation should occupy ina Philosophy of His- 
tory, it will be far more difficult to decide the same question, 
with regard to Christianity. We are so much accustomed to 
regard it as a message from God to the individual soul, and the 
individual conscience, that we have hardly thought of it as in- 
fluencing the destinies of nations, and the course of events in 
the history of the world. 
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Yet, doubtless, when regarded in this light, it is one of the 
most powerful agents that has been at work since its introduction 
into the world, in influencing the course of the world’s affairs, 
and the destinies of nations. And the remark which we have 
already made with regard to the Jewish Dispensation, con- 
cerning its claim to a divine origin, holds in a great measure, 
with regard to the Christian Dispensation also, and needs to be 
recalled here. Christianity claims to be a means of renova- 
ting human nature through the incarnation of the Son of God, 
Himself a person of the Divine Nature. And the claim is, that 
graces are thus communicated to individuals, which could be 
communicated to them by no other means, thus elevating them 
in the scale of moral, intellectual, and spiritual existence, to a 
height which they could not attain otherwise. This result is a 
matter of history and indisputable. The means, is a question 
of theology, and does not therefore belong to the sphere of our 
present subject. We are not now to look at Christianity as a 
means of effecting our relations to God, and saving the soul ; 
though, in other connections, this is doubtless the most impor- 
tant view that is to be taken of that Dispensation. Our pres- 
ent undertaking requires rather, that we should look at it as a 
means of influencing the thoughts and actions of men and na- 
tions, as subjects of history ; and, as a still further revelation 
of the plans and principles of God’s Moral Government, and 
overruling Providence, in the affairs of men. 

We have seen, that the Jewish Dispensation was introduced 
as soon as the world was prepared for it and continued until it 
had vindicated the grounds upon which its introduction had been 
based. Itset forth prominently, the Personality and Moral Goy- 
ernment of God, and the necessity for a Religion, with positive 
Institutions, and a Government of unchangeable laws. And it 
narrated the history of man, not only of the Covenant people,but 
also of other nations, to a considerable extent, down at least far 
enough to show that God has a plan, and an object in history, 
and that He uses all nations, and overrules all events, for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. Though His thoughts and de- 
signs are far above, out of our sight—for He is a God that 
hideth Himself—yet the event, when it has fully transpired, 
will show what was His purpose ; and that the Lord had a pur- 
ose and was accomplishing it by that very thing which per- 
ated we thought most unaccountable, or inauspicious. 

And, if the Jewish Revelation was introduced as soon as 
the world was prepared for it, so Christianity was introduced 
as soon as that Revelation had prepared the way for that more 
full development of the Divine counsels and purposes concern- 
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ing men, which were to be made when the fulness of time had 
come. 

There is a law of divine progress, to which no special allu- 
sion has yet been made; which, however, comes so directly 
into our way here, that we can hardly omit to pay it a few mo- 
ments’ attention. It is this: that the race, as individuals, learn 
only by degrees and gradually ; there is no possibility of com- 

municating to the youth of ten or fifteen years the wisdom of ma- 
ture manhood. There must have been something, i in his own 
experience, to prepare him for each precept of wisdom, before 
he will receive it in any such way as to comprehend its medn- 
ing, or appreciate its importance. Hence, any maxim, if pre- 
maturely given, is likely to be spurned and rejected, as under- 
rating his capacity for independent and self-determined action, 
or exaggerating the dangers to which age or pusillanimity have 
at last concluded to succumb ; or, to use an expressive word of 
modern coinage, he will think it “too old fogyish” to be se- 
riously regarded. It is so with the race. Before Polytheism 
and Idolatry had become extensively prevalent, and without the 
unusual displays of the sanctions of God’s Moral Government 
furnished in the Jewish Dispensation, no nation would have 
received and adhered to such a Dispensation as that which it 
pleased God to give the Jews. But in their experience, in- 
cluding the Babylonish captivity, the Jews had seen enough 
of idolatry and polytheism to appreciate what was said in their 
law of the Unity and Personality of God, and to regard that 
doctrine as one of inestimable value. They soon learnt also, 
by other and bitter experience, enough of the ways of trans. 
gression, to see the wisdom and _ nece essity of those instructions 
and precautions with which God had surrounded their moral 
and ceremonial law, hedging them in, as it were, against fol- 
lowing the devices and desires of their own hearts to their 
ruin ; “taking from them, by abridgments of their liberty of 
thought and : action, the danger of their converting that liberty 
into licentiousness, and using it for purposes of moral and 
spiritual degradation. Now Christianity accepts what Juda- 
ism had accomplished. It begins where that left off. It 
abolished what was temporary and had accomplished its pur- 
pose; and retained what was permanent and eternal, or needed 
for further use. 

But Christianity supposes a higher culture than the Jewish 
Dispensation had required. It supposes more experience in 
the struggles of Truth with Error—of Good with Evil. It 
supposes, as it found, a people worn out and tired with “feel- 
ing after God, if haply they might find Him,” in the darkness 
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of heathenism. It supposes them, with Plato and Cicero, after 
having exhausted all the arguments of cpg | and all the 
indications of Humanity, in doubt, after all, whether there be 
an hereafter for the individual soul or not. It supposes a world 
satisfied—as the entire Grecian world seems to have been— 
that unaided Humanity is insufficient for the wants of Human- 
ity ; that there must be a God Incarnate to elevate our nature 
—make an Atonement which the blood of bulls and goats 
could not make; and perform some divine act to restore man 
to the favor of that God whose favor the world was conscious 
of having lost, and knew no way of regaining; and to aid 
man by His Spirit in that conflict with evil in which the 
world, as well as men individually, had thus far failed, and 
been harassed with ever new and ever recurring discomfiture. 
The Jewish Dispensation consisted of minute precepts and 
details. The Christian deals with general principles and com- 
prehending truths; and supposes sufficient culture—enough of 
the results of experience, and thought, and reflection—to ap- 
preciate those principles, and adapt them to particular cases as 
they may arise. 

ow, the Greek Philosophy, though it had proved itself in- 
adequate to the task which it undertook, had nevertheless pre- 
pared men for this work, which Christianity assuming them 
capable of performing, requires at the hands of its oe 
And pete sere we find, that after the inspired Apostles, all 
the eminent teachers and doctors of the Christian Church for 
three or four centuries—that is, until the Heathen Philosophy 
had ceased to be regarded, even by the heathen themselves, as 
of any very great value for spiritual purposes—were men who 
had been trained, and were deeply learned, in the Philosophy 
of Greece and Rome. The last, in this class, was St. Augus- 
tine; and after him, begins a decline in the standard of learn- 
ing and the attainments of those who were called great men in 
the Church. 

We have already remarked that the Christian Dispensation 
deals much more largely in the statement of general princi- 
ples, and the inculcation of the proper motives to action, than 
the Jewish had done; and that it leaves a much broader 
sphere for the exercise of discretion in determining the parti- 
cular actions and the ways of manifesting those motives. Thus 
the Jewish Dispensation had said, “ thou shalt not commit 
adultery ;” the Christian says, “ whosoever shall look upon a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” The Jewish Dispensation had said, 
“thou shalt not kill;” the Christian condemns the angry feel- 
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ings from which a murder could proceed. In the Christian 
Dispensation less is given of the external Institutions and Ri- 
tual, and more of the Spirit with which they are to be used, 
and the purpose which they are designed to subserve; and the 
great doctrine is laid down that all these are designed for man, 
and not man for them; and that in the use of them, and in 
the keeping of His laws generally, God will have mercy and 
not sacrifice. 

But while this enlarged sphere is allowed to individual dis- 
cretion, fidelity in its exercise is secured by the most thrilling 
announcements of the Omniscience of God, and of the great 
doctrine of a day of judgment, in which each one must give 
an account of himself,—of the things done in the body,—be- 
fore that Omniscient Judge. 

The first influence of Christianity which we will notice, 
resulted from the fact that it settled at once and forever, for 
all those who received it, most of those great questions ly- 
ing at the very basis of human knowledge, which the Greek 
Philosophy had in vain attempted to settle; and, in the vain 
attempt, had exhausted itself. The origin of the world, the 
unity and nature of God, the creation of man, the nature 
and destiny of the soul, the Moral Government of God, the 
future life, the mystery of evil, the nature of virtue, and the 
vexed question of the chief good of man. The connection of 
these points with metaphysical philosophy is easily seen; and 
no words are needed to point out and illustrate the influence 
which a final settlement of these questions would exert on all 
subsequent Philosophy. But their influence upon the natural 
sciences is not so easily traced, though it as certainly exists. 
It is true, that for two or three centuries, the Christian schol- 
ars were too much occupied with the adjustment of their so- 
cial, ethical and olitical notions to the new elements which 
Christianity had furnished for their systems on these subjects, 
and, especially were they too much occupied with the work of 
converting the heathen, and building up the Church in the 
Faith, to bestow much time upon the Natural Sciences. Then 
came the incursions of the Northern barbarians, who had to be 
remoulded and transformed by, and into the civilization of 
which they thus became the inheritors; the lump needed to 
become leavened with the leaven which it had taken into it- 
self. Full well, too, we all know, the intolerance and bigotry 
which the ecclesiastics, at the period of the revival of learning, 
manifested towards each important step in the early advance- 
ment of the Physical Sciences. Nevertheless, the advance- 
ment began on a new principle. It began in the heart of 
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Christendom, and it has confined its advancement and its ben- 
efits to the Christian World. And though it would be a task 
too long for the present plan, we think that this rise and 
growth of the Natural Sciences, may be traced directly to ele- 
ments of thought infused into the human mind by the Chris- 
tian Revelation. Take, for instance, the idea of Gop, as the 
One Cause and Creator ; and of Law, as running through and 
regulating all things, illustrated as this idea was, by its con- 
traposition with the miracles of the New Testament, and with- 
out which they could have had no significance, and we think 
we have enough to put the human mind upon the right track 
in the pursuit of experimental knowledge. 

But, however this may be, the fact is conspicuous and sig- 
nificant, that nowhere, out of Christendom, has any attainment 
been made in the Natural Sciences that can be compared with 
our own. Even the works of Aristotle and Pliny, the two most 
accomplished and sensible writers of all heathen antiquity on 
such subjects, are of no value, now, except as literary curiosi- 
ties, or as furnishing descriptions of objects which are not now 
within the sphere of observation. 

But Christianity was by no means a mere spirit infused—a 
set of ideas communicated to the minds of men. It had In- 
stitutions, also, which brought it into more direct relations with 
Humanity, and enabled it to exert a more powerful influence 
upon the destinies of the world. It was in fact an Institution 
itself. 

It is worthy of special notice that the characteristic language 
by which Christianity is most frequently described in the 
Scriptures, is not as a Revelation of doctrines and duties, but 
“a Kingdom.” As such, it was predicted by the Prophet 
Daniel. “In the days of these Kings shall the God of Heaven 
set up a Kingdom which shall never be destroyed, and the 
Kingdom shall not be left to other poe But it shall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
forever.” Throughout the New Testament, the Christian Dis- 
pensation is spoken of as the Kingdom of God—the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And when our Lord left the world, He said to His 
Apostles, “ I appoint unto you a Kingdom as my Father hath 
appointed unto me.” To the multitude of followers beginnin 
to be disheartened by the adverse circumstances by which 
they saw themselves surrounded, He said, “Fear not, little flock, 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give unto you the King- 
dom.” And finally St. Paul describes the efforts of himself and 


his fellow Apostles, in carrying on the work which their Lord 
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had begun before His crucifixion and Ascension as “ preaching 
the Kingdom of God.” 

As a Visible Society, the Church had a sacrament of initia- 
tion, and a sacrament of communjon and fellowship, namely, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It had also a Ministry (into 
the constitution and functions of which we need not here in- 
quire) who were entitled to a support for their work’s sake ; 
and who, also, were to be the chief agents in the work of reli- 
gious instruction. They are also described as having authori- 
ty under the Gospel in matters of Faith, and over the con- 
sciences of men in such a way, that a disregard of their instrue- 
tions and admonitions, was in itself a sin, and the following 
of their faith and instructions would be, to some extent, an ex- 
cuse for their acts if they should by this means be led into 
things that were not right. In short, the Ministry had power 
to “bind and loose on earth,” with the assurance that what 
they thus did, in the proper execution of their authority, would 
be sanctioned in Heaven. 

It would be aside from our purposes, to pause to enquire 
how far this authority circumscribed the legitimate sphere for 
the exercise of private judgment; or when acts of ecclesiasti- 
cal or ministerial authority cease to be obligatory, and when 
the right to disregard ve | disobey becomes a most solemn 
duty. Doubtless, there is a limit, beyond which such a duty 
becomes one of the most sacred and momentous that a soul 
destined for immortality and required to give an account of its 
doings, can have to perform. But this is not the point which 
we have now to consider; the point now is, that ets Sacra- 
ments and this Ministry are thus represented as a part of the 
Religion itself; and so, inseparably connected, as means, with 
the restoration of man and with the Grace which God had de- 
signed to bestow upon the souls of believers; that, in general, 
and without considering exceptional cases, the one cannot be 
had without the other. Now, here was a mighty engine estab- 
lished in the world, authorized to speak in the name of God; 
to appeal to the most powerful — of human actions—the 
hopes and fears of a future world, and the immeasurable conse- 
quences that result from our actions here. 

Nor, is this influencea mere inference. It is distinctly fore- 
seen and adverted to. The personal Disciples of our Lord were 
told that it is better to pluck out the right eye and to cut off 
the right hand, than to depart from any thing that is taught 
in the Word of God; that, in view of the temptations and per- 
secutions of the world, they were not to fear them which ean kill 
the body, and, after that, have no more that they can do,but rath- 
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er to fear Him, who after He hath killed the body, hath power 
to destroy both soul and body in Hell. They were forewarn- 
ed not only of the delusions and deceits which would beguile 
and entice them away fromthe true Faith and obedience of the 
Gospel, but also of the patna from the world, which all 
they that will live godly must suffer for their. Faith’s sake. 
And in view of all this, they were told that their salvation, 
the object of their highest hopes, and their escape from Hell, 
the object of their deepest fears, depends upon their remaining 
steadfast and faithful unto the end. In comparison with this, 
the loss of fortune, and friends, of station and influence, nay, the 
loss of life itself, is insignificant. And attention is distinctly 
directed to the crown of life, and of glory, which shall encircle 
the brows of those who in obedience to their Faith shall die 
the death of a martyr. 

Now, men who believe such things as these, and who are 
accustomed to contemplate such scenes and perils as events 
that they may encounter and struggle with in consequence of ad- 
hering to their Faith are invincible by mortal arms. If life has 
no torments which they are not prepared to abide, and death no 
terrors which they have not been accustomed to contemplate; 
no man can turn them from their course except by convincing 
their consciences that that upon which they are so firmly resolv- 
ed, is wrong or unnecessary. Nay, tosuch apitch did this feeling 
arise that the early Christians in many instances rejoiced more 
in the prospect of the utmost severity of what heathen rage 
could inflict, and of martyrdom itself, than one would ordinari- 
ly rejoice in the prospect of a bridal feast. 

The Society, thus instituted, spread rapidly. The Apostles 
went everywhere throughout the then civilized world, and 
even somewhat beyond its limits. Wherever they went the 
made choice of the principal city or town as the centre of their 
operations, made converts, established a branch of the Church, 
and left the candlestick thus planted to give light to and illumine 
the surrounding country, until its rays should meet those of its 
neighboring luminary, and the whole world should be enlight- 
ened by the truths of the Gospel of the Blessed Son of God. 
And all who became thus pe Thalia and converted were 
bound by the same vows and obligations of obedience and 
faith, and inspired with the same invincible intrepidity in view 
of the opposition which they might encounter from the world, 
the flesh and the devil, as those who had brought the life and 
immortality to them. Surely such an army as this, “ the host 
of God’s elect,” going forth must sooner or later overcome the 
world—the highest intellectual culture, combined with the most 
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intrepid courage—a purpose as lasting as the Heavens, and as 
unchangeable as the throne of the Eternal Himself—all else 
must yield and wear away before them. We soon find the Re- 
ligion undermining the superstitions and religious notions on 
which the Roman Empire was founded, until the empire itself 
became converted | remodeled on a Christian basis. We 
find it also the great power, which during the middle ages 
struggled against, and finally overcame the barbarism and law- 
lessness which then prevailed. Everywhere do we find it the 
civilizer of the world, everywhere laying the foundations 
of a deeper morality,—holier aspirations, and a higher culture. 
And this it accomplished, not so much by abolishing old cus- 
toms and institutions, by warring directly against them, as by 
infusing a new spirit, and higher views, and purer feelings, 
into man himself; leaving institutions and forms of polity for 
the most part to shape themselves as the thoughts and wants of 
man might require. 

We have frequently had occasion to allude to what may be 
called the external influences that operate upon men, moulding 
their characters, and guiding the course of events. Now, un- 
doubtedly, Christianity isin a most especial sense, an inward 
or dynamic force or help, coming to man’s assistance against 
the debasing and corrupting influences that are within and 
around him. It enables the high and noble in position to be- 
come meek and lowly in heart ; and gives to the lowly and 
anfortunate in position, a self-respect, and dignity of character, 
which they pot not otherwise possess, and thus pours the oil of 
a divine humanity into the harsh and jarring machinery of social 
organizations. 

ut we think that in this connection, we are tolook at Chris- 
tianity in another aspect, and consider the influence which it is 
to exert upon Society from another point of view. We are to 
consider that it is not merely a revelation of important truth. 
It is also a positive Institution ; and one too that from the na- 
ture of the case must be very conspicuous in the world’s affairs. 
It must exert a controlling influence in directing the course of 
its history. Had it been thrown into the current of humanity 
asasystem of truths alone—a mere contribution to the gross 
amount of thought and knowledge, just as the systems of Phi- 
losophy have been, and from the nature of the case always must 
be, its position and influence would have been widely different 
from what they now are. Nay, if inthis form, it had been left 
to make its own way, and the mass of believers been left to or- 
ganize Churches or not, as they may have chosen to do ; and to 
eep up a Public Worship, or omit it altogether, as might have 
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best suited their convenience, or their notions of the proper and 
the expedient, it may well be regarded as a matter of doubt 
whether Christianity itself would have remained until this day 
as one of the systems of belief professed among men. Others 
more attractive to the fancy and better suited to the notions of 
aL might have been ow osed ; and among the multi- 
tudes of such expedients, it is hardly possible that there would 
be remaining any considerable number who would not long ere 
this time have been better pleased with something else than 
the Gospel as it came from its Inspired Source, and engaged 
in the profession and advocacy of some other system. 

Without inquiring here into the relative importance of the 
Christian Doctrines on the one hand, and the Sacraments and 

ositive Institutions as a Means of Grace and Salvation to the 

individual soul on the other, we may yet say, that, beyond all 
question the outward elements have been incomparably the 
most important in preserving Christianity in the world as a dis- 
tinct system of religion. Here, as elsewhere in the present or- 
der of things, the body has been the means and indispensable con- 
dition of keeping the sowl in the world. The Apostles had not 
all passed away from the scene of their labors, when men were 
found to deny one or another Article of the Faith—or to sub- 
stitute some notion of their own in its place and to draw multi- 
tudes after them. And from that day to this, the defections 
from the Faith have been a constantly recurring phenomenon. 
And scarcely is there a fundamental Doctrine or Article of be- 
lief that has not been denied, and that too by large numbers 
who claim nevertheless to be regarded as Christians, still 
holding the essentials of the Faith. 

But this is not all. The Church as a positive Institution has 
a Ritual and a Worship. It calls its members together at 
stated times, not only for preaching and worship, but also for 
reading of the Holy Scriptures and familiar instruction. Its 
music, its ritual, its imposing ceremonies, although they may 
have sometimes usurped the place of faith and repentance— 
those weightier matters of the law of the Christian life—yet 
with all the abatement that we may need to make on such 
account, these things, we say, have been among the most con- 
spicuous and influential in determining the character of the 
modern civilizations. With all their imperfections they have 
exerted an elevating, a humanizing influence upon man, and 
so far as we can see they have constituted, under God, the dif- 
ference between the modern civilization of the most highly 
cultivated of the European nations of the present day, and the 
roaming savagery of the early tribes which inhabited Western 
Europe two thousand years ago. 
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It is undoubtedly true that there never has been a time since 
the introduction of Christianity when the influence of this kind 
was so small and so little felt as it is now. And for this reason 
we are in the greater danger of underrating it, or of omit- 
ting it from our estimate altogether. But until the revival of 
learning—that is, until within the last three or four centuries— 
the Public Worship of the Church was the chief source of reli- 
gious instruction and of intellectual culture for the masses of 
men. There is good reason to believe that in those ages there 
was in consequence of this reading and recitation of Holy 
Scripture in the course of their Public Worship, a greater fa- 
miliarity with the contents of Scripture, and more readiness in 
quoting them, than there is in our day, with all our books and 
schools and other means of education. 

Nor was it the culture of the intellect alone. The Ritual 
and ceremonies, as well as the Holy Day system, and the 
other parts of the Worship, deeply and frequently impressed 
the sensibilities, and were constantly elevating the taste by a 
familiarity with what was superior to their daily experience 
elsewhere. Doubtless, these influences have been perverted, 
grossly perverted and abused, to the purposes of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism; and, in some cases, also, they have been 
made subservient to the cause of tyranny, ignorance, and su- 
perstition. And if so, it is but the common lot. There is no 
means of good in this world which bad men will not use to 
promote a bad cause, or defeat a good one. But the influence 
of Christian Worship has, beyond all question, been, in its 

eneral character and bearing, not only immensely great, but 
in the highest degree beneficial and conducive to the highest 
interests of humanity. 

In another point of view, also, we see something of the same 
general effect. It is not the Faith alone,—not the mere Creeds 
and dogmas of the Church,—that have called forth the learn- 
ing and intellectual efforts of men. On the contrary, the 
Church, its Ministry, its Sacraments, its polity, its organiza- 
tion and order, its Worship and Ritual, have been the inspir- 
ing theme of many of the greatest intellectual efforts that the 
world has seen. It not only gave rise to the revival of learn- 
ing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but it was also 
the inspiration of medieval art and medieval thought. 

And, at this day, we find Anglican Christians laboring not 
to send the Faith merely, but the Church also, into heathen 
lands, and to establish it everywhere,—as that indeed, which 
without the Faith is worthless, but without which, as “the 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth,” the Truth itself can have but 
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an insecure hold and no long continuance in any community of 
men. It is the energizing principle, or agent of the Truth, 
and thus becomes, where it exists, a dominant element among 
the institutions of Civilization. In past ages, the Church, and 
not the Faith merely, has controlled the learning and most 
of the wealth of the world ; and, in all ages, it lays hold of the 
deepest feelings of the human heart, forms the great sheet an- 
chor of society, and transmits from age to age, the wisdom 
that all along has shone upon that path which leads man to- 
wards the attainment of his earthly destiny. And now, as 
ever, it is the refuge within which the weary, the heavy-laden 
and the broken in heart, may retire and find rest to their souls. 

It will be observed that we have taken no notice of the 
works named at the head of our Article. We did not intend 
them for review, but rather as an indication of the subject we 
designed to discuss. And with this remark we dismiss them, 
without further comment or criticism. 

We have also omitted several of the most important topics 
which presented themselves and pressed upon our thoughts 
during our remarks upon Christianity, for the double reason 
that from their importance and nature we could do them no 
justice here, and because, moreover, from their very impor- 
tance they demand a distinct and prolonged discussion—a dis- 
cussion which we may not unlikely resume and pursue in 
distinct articles in some future number. Among these sub- 
jects we shall find in the germ, what has grown into many of 
the most conspicuous and controlling institutions of modern 
civilization, aside from anything that has here been said. 
For these reasons we have chosen ‘to confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the Church—the embodiment of Christianity 
as an institution for educating the intellect, and mouiding the 
hearts of the fallen, but redeemed race of man. 
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Arr. II—THE REV. CHARLES TOMES. 


Drep, at his residence near Nashville, Tenn., the Rev. 
Cuartes Tomes, on Friday, July 10, 1857, aged 42. A stout 
and fearless soldier of the Church militant has fallen at his 
post. A straight forward, direct, keen-edged and determined 
bravery in the Church’s cause, based on an unwavering faith, 
whose living power filled his heart too full to allow room for 
doubts, or fears, or compromises with possible consequences— 
these marked his character with singularforce. His decisive 
energy made its deep and lasting mark wherever he went, and 
his last step—the resignation of a firm, old, pewed parish, in 
order to build up a Free Church on an entirely new basis, in 
the same place, wasa crowning act of faith, that ended worth- 
ily a life Like his. Where shall we find one to take up his 
mantle ? 

At the request of many friends, near and distant, the follow- 
ing Memoir is prepared, and affectionately inscribed to his fa- 
ther, Francis Tomes, whose example and inculcation of noble 
principles, and integrity of character, formed the basis for the 
outgrowth of the virtues of the son. 

Cuarces Tomes was born in Warwickshire, England, in 1814, 
and was brought to America when an infant. He was the 
second son of Francis and Maria Tomes, and it was his boast 
that he was a true son of the Church, his forefathers for gene- 
rations back being members of the Church of England, seve- 
ral of them clergymen, and not one drop of dissenting blood 
mingling in his veins. His very childhood marked him as one 
of those 


“Souls, that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 
Floats ‘round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfilled and mutual love.” 


His presence always brought sunshine in his father’s house- 
hold. Ardent, generous and joyous, he was ever the peace- 
maker among the band of brothers, and his sisters thought 
him, as tee bave often said, “ perfect.’ Obedient and affec- 
tionate, from the time he could lisp the name of father, “ he 
listened to his instructions, and forsook not the law of his moth- 
er.” By her he was ever most tenderly beloved, and deserved, 
from his watchful care of her, and close attention to her smallest 
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wish, his household name, “ My goodboy!” Good / a name 
“worth ambition.” The attribute of Deity, and one, that 
greatest earthly monarchs* have gloried in. When he was 
twelve or thirteen years of age, he was intrusted by his father 
with the sole care of his mother and little sisters, in a voyage 
across the Atlantic to England, he returning alone to New 
York. At the same age, when he was making such rapid pro- 
gress in his studies as to be reading Virgil and Horace, he was 
withdrawn by his father from school, and entered business with 
him in New York. He here evinced the same energy, tact 
and talent that always characterized him, and soon won, not 
only the full confidence of his father, but that, also, of all those 
who were engaged in mercantile relations with him. In youth 
and manhood he was kept by the power of God, for never once 
could it be said that he turned aside from the pure path of vir- 
tue and honor. At an age when pleasure is most seductive, an 
age which the youth of our land too generally consider their 
privileged time of “sowing to the wind,” and as surely, sadly 
“reaping the whirlwind,” he, blest with best gifts of nature 
and fortune, offered “ the first fruits ” of all he was, and all he 
had, to the service of his God. 

For some time he officiated as Superintendent to the Sunday 
School of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, where he was belov- 
ed and respected by both pupils and teachers. He was among 
the first, if not the first, to propose, and most active in carry- 
ing out a plan for the erection of a Floating Chapel for sea- 
men. How successfully he labored, the following letter and 
resolutions will testify.+ At the age of twenty-two he was or- 
dered by his physician to the West Indies, to recruit a frame 
overtaxed by too severe application to business. A few months 
sojourn in these pleasant isles restored to him his usual vigor. 
He thoroughly enjoyed this genial climate, where the gifts of 
God are strewn with lavish hand, for his relish of life and the 
beautiful creations of nature, was keen and vigorous, but in the 
enjoyment of the gift he never forgot the gracious Giver, nor 
failed, in drinking of the stream, to remember the source. 
The enjoyment of his travels was greatly enhanced by meeting 
a party of gay-hearted young men, in quest of pleasure, an 
though he could not always restrain, he never partook of their 
thoughtless follies, usually considered so venial in the young. 
His firm, decided, though kind refusal to participate in some 
of their pleasures, even when he was unwittingly beguiled into 





* Charles, the Good, and Louis XIII. 
+ The letter, with others alluded to here, were unfortunately destroyed by the 
late fire which consumed Bishop Otey’s residence. 
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their festivities, served but to increase the respect of his 
friends, and endear him to their affection. 

Earnestness, sincerity, and a uniform cheerfulness were 
strong, natural characteristics, and these were heightened and 
softened by the influence of a practical religion in which he 
lived and moved.. His happy spirit fully proved that his reli- 
gion was not a “vain thing,” but “a savor of life unto life,” 
and a heightener and purifier of every enjoyment, even to the 
“common round” and “daily task” of every day life. The 
“preaching cant” and “rigid feature” were never the expo- 
nents of his living faith, a faith so vivid— 

“That like an angel’s sight, 
Sees everything divinely bright, 
And each duty, fills with rays, 
Fairer than the Chrysoprase.” 

From the West Indian Isles, he returned to New York, and 
a few months afterwards, married Isabella, eldest daughter of 
David Hadden, merchant, of that city. Very soon after his 
marriage, he sailed for Europe, and repairing south, spent the 
winter among the classic ruinsof Rome, Exploring the myste- 
ries of the sybil’s cave, climbing the lava-encrusted sides of 
Mount Vesuvius, wandering amid the ruins of desolated Pom- 
peii, and gathering the mutilated forms of her household Lares, 
S yet found time to acquire and speak with fluency the Ital- 
ian language. He spent some months in Spain, and revived 
his knowledge of the Spanish language, which he had learned 
in Jamaica the winter previous. He lingered long in Flo- 
rence, the beautiful temple of the arts, for which he hada 
high appreciation and a just and pure taste; the exquisite 
specimens of Mosaic marbles and Scagliola that he brought 
from thence, proving the nice taste and judgment of one of 
nature’s artists. He always spoke with enthusiasm of Flo- 
rence, which to him, was as it seemed to Charles V, “ too 
pleasant to be enjoyed but only on Holydays.” Three years 
after his return to New York, the deeply-mourned death of 
his wife renewed and confirmed the desire he had for a long 
time felt, of entering the ministry. He was at this time one of 
the chief partners of a large and flourishing business house, 
surrounded by warm and admiring friends and relatives, who, 
with the exception of his father, strenuously opposed his pro- 
posed career of entering the ministry. They urged upon him 
the unfitness of his education for a minister, and that as a lay- 
man, he might more effectually labor for the cause of the Gos- 

vel. To these representations, he boldly replied, * I will preach 
Christ and Him crucified,” and that is knowledge inoue =i 
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can visit the sick and afflicted and minister unto the poor.” In 
this rarely met spirit of self-denial, self-abnegation and devo- 
tion, he entered upon his new duties. 

He went to Tennessee, and studied under the supervision, 
and in the house of Bisnor Orry, whose Theological and Chris- 
tian teachings fitted him to tread with firm and willing feet 
the heavenward path, and armed him with the panoply of 
wisdom, to guide and sustain those who enrolled themselves 
under his earnest and ardent leadership. He was admitted to 
the holy order of Deacons on Whitsunday, May 26th, 1844, at 
Christ Church, Nashville, and to the holy order of Priesthood, 
on Trinity Sunday, June 2d, 1844, in St. Peter’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, by the Rt. Rev. James H. Otey, D. D. 

He immediately departed for the eastern part of the State, 
as missionary to Knoxville. He was the pioneer for the 
Church here and in many pes in the fjecest country, 
where he sowed the seed and prepared the ground for other 
laborers. His efforts were crowned with entire success, and a 
beautiful church free, soon arose to attest his zeal and energy. 
Most, if not all the funds for its erection were raised by him- 
self. Ile superintended the building, often laboring with his 
own hands, and using the carpenter’s tools with so much skill 
and dispatch, that the workmen around him came to him one 
day, saying, “ You must excuse us, Mr. Tomes, but were you 
not brought up to the carpenter’s trade?” Both here and 
wherever he lived, the mechanics and trades-people were 
among his warmest personal friends. During his stay in 
Knoxville, he was the welcomed inmate of Mrs. Hugh L. 
White’s house, and under his teachings and ministrations, she 
united herself to the Church. A woman of strong prejudices 
and feelings, she accorded her friendship to few, but to Mr. 
Tomes, she evinced always the affection of a mother to her 
son, and yet never abated the respect she felt for her pastor: 
Her great kindness demands a passing tribute from those who 
loved him. His Church finished, his congregation gathered 
and united, and to whom he was in no common degree en- 
deared, he resigned his pleasant vineyard to another husband- 
man, and signified to his Bishop, his readiness and wish to en- 
ter some other field of missionary labor. At this time, an old 
and flourishing parish with a parsonage, and the best salary in 
the Diocese, were earnestly pressed upon his acceptance. He 
declined, and in his letter declining the call, he stated his ear- 
nest desire to find some field that required more labor, and 
that he considered it his duty to leave this parish to the care 
of some clergyman who was less able to work in a new and 
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untried portion of the Lord’s vineyard, than himself,—a rare 
and striking example of self-sacrifice to advance the cause of 
the Church. 

In November, 1846, he married Henrietta, second daughter 
of Bishop Otey, and was induced to accept the charge of St. 
Paul’s heer Sing Sing, New York. He immediately en- 
tered upon his duties, but was met at the outset by one of 
those Tnstitations, whose existence shames our Christian 
charity and liberality—a Sewing Society, the proceeds of the 
sale of articles manufactured therein being the only source to 
pay off the debt of the Church, and many other incidental ex- 
penses. Toa Pastor who was never known to act but from 
the purest Christian principle, such excrescences on the Church 
system were regarded with peculiar jealousy. The ladies, to 
their praise be it spoken, though extremely reluctant to give 
up their cherished society and its accompanying pleasant 
meetings, nevertheless eneny dissolved it, on hearing 
that its existence was disapproved of by their new Rector. 
It cost them, however, an effort, and created quite an excite- 
ment in the otherwise quiet little village, and so much sur- 
prise did the peaceful downfall of the “ Fragment Society ” 
call forth, that Com. Perry laughingly said to him—“ You 
are a bolder man than I am, Mr. Tomes; I would face a fleet, 
but I never should have had the courage to place myself in the 
van of opposition to these ladies.” The following letters will 
teach all those in similar circumstances the benefit of a bold 
adherence to Church principles and its infallible and ultimate 
success. The system of the “ Weekly Offertory ” was at this 
time instituted by Mr. Tomes, to supersede the sewing society, 
and with entire success. His principles which prompted this 
movement are set forth in a sermon, published at the same 
time, from the following text: ‘“‘ Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
Rporpered him, that there be no gatherings when I come.” 

r. Tomes resided among his parishioners here about ten 
months, and parted forever from some who will yet be “a 
crown of rejoicing to him in that day when the Lord cometh 
to make up his jewels.” 

He resigned the parish of Sing Sing in 1847, to accept the 
yg of assistant to Bishop iewke in his infant diocese. 

n this step he was again warmly opposed by affectionate 
relatives and friends, (his father excepted,) who were fain to 
keep him near them. But no selfish considerations beguiled 
him to pause for an instant when he thought duty pointed the 
way. He departed for the West, saying a parish at the North 
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would never want for a minister, he would go and minister to 
them who were perishing for the want of the Bread of Life. 
He remained in St. Louis less than a year, but while there 
he established the Daily Service in which he always officiated, 
and was the first to introduce the “ Weekly Offertory ” in that 
diocese. Besides the duties that fell upon him as actin 
Rector of a very large parish, he gathered again and antilont 
by his own efforts mon the congregation and parish of St. 
Paul’s, which had long been deprived of the care of a shep- 
herd. His pastoral relations with his new people were of the 
happiest kind, and his memory with them is blessed. Sorrow- 
ing they parted from him, when circumstances and necessity 
seemed to demand it. 

Mr. Tomes’ ministry was peculiarly successful in teaching 
the practice of our most Holy Faith, in all the common duties 
of life. “To live unto the Seok, whether we eat or drink, or 
live or die, to do all, as unto the Lord,” was the text of his 
own every day life, and the burden of his exhortations to 
others, and often has it been said to him—*“ Mr. Tomes, you 
have above all others taught me how to do my duty. I knew 
what it was, but you have showed me how to make Religion 
direct and influence not only my thoughts, but the simplest 
act of my life.” 

He lett St. Louis in the fall of 1848, to accept the call to 
Christ Church, Nashville, Tenn., and was instituted its Rector, 
twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, November 19th 1848. 
This was the oldest parish in the State, and from the wealth, 

osition, and intelligence of its members, the most influential. 

Ie began his ministerial duties by establishing on a firm 
basis, the Weekly Offertory, and instituting daily morning and 
evening prayers. In both of these undertakings, strange as it 
may seem he met with not only little or no sympathy, but 
was steadfastly opposed by his congregation. As to the weekly 
offertory, it was said—* if you persist in this, you will disgust 
the people so, that they will not come to Church at all. 
Once a month, the good old way of taking up collections is 
quite enough.” A few, one or two, dropped in to the daily 
service. It was ridiculed by some as an evidence of “zeal 
overmuch,” by others it was proclaimed “ that this man was 
making a bridge of the Episcopal Church to go straight 
to Rome, and that he had vespers in his Church morning and 
evening!” But with him, it was a small matter to be judged by 
them. He continued steadily in the performance of his duty, 
and during his residence of nearly ten years in Nashville, he 
departed not from the temple, serving God in the daily attend- 
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ance of prayer, morning and evening, from which neither 
sickness nor exposure to the severest weather, ever deterred 
him. “To be sure the average attendance was very small, 
The world did not like so much religion. The natural heart 
sympathized not with so much prayer, proud rationalism cared 
not for hearing so much of the Bible; nor could it realize 
the effect of prayer. Mammon worship did not like to have 
so much time taken from money making. 

On being spoken to, respecting the neglect in this matter on 
the part of his people, Mr. Tomes evinced deep feeling, and 
said in the spirit of a true Christian, and a worthy minister of 
Christ, that “he thus gave his testimony to the privilege and 
value of prayer, and would keep it up, if only for the strength- 
ening an refreshing of his own soul.” 

The opposition to the Weekly Offertory entirely ceased, on 
hearing a sermon, preached from the text, “ On the first day 
of the week,” &c., his vestry and congregation declaring that 
they were convinced that it was the true and scriptural way of 
giving to God, andthey would gladly conform to it, he, himself 
setting them the example of giving, by offering the tenth of his 
own income, a salary that barely sufticed for his own necessities. 

It wasarule with him never to preach funeral sermons, it 
having been the course usually pursued in Nashville to preach 
them, thereby making the pulpit the rostrum from which were 
poured forth eulogies on the exalted virtues of the dead. Be- 
ing obliged from the course he had marked out for himself, to 
refuse to preach a funeral sermon over the remains of one who 
was indeed eminent for her virtues and truly “a mother in 
Israel,” the firm adherence to his resolution provoked the warm 
indignation of those bereaved, “ who declared they would nev- 
er again set foot inthe Church.” And in many other instances, 
he had in the same manner, for like cause, to bear the brunt of 
anger from those who felt that due honor had not been paid to 
their departed friends. His gentle firmness, and universal 
sympathy for all around him, soon made for him the warmest 
friends, and the most unqualified approvers, of those very per- 
sons, who so short a time ago, had jealously watched his pro- 
ceedings, terming them “ innovations,” &c. He raised through 
the weekly offertory, means to purchase an organ and a font of 
stone for the Church. He collected and paid up all the out- 
standing debts against the church, held by different mechanics 
and castles people ; he assumed (from necessity) all the inter- 
nal administration of the Church affairs—such as providing a 
sexton, paying out all moneys for fuel, for which he contracted, 
for lights, becoming responsible for the expense of putting up 
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gas fixtures, and supplying the gas, attending to the furnace 
for warming the church, which had almost been abandoned, 
because it would not work well; in short, performing all the 
duties that belong to the wardens and vestry of achurch. In 
addition to this, his oftice of President of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese, especially during the absence of his Bishop 
in Europe, greatly increased the calls upon his labor and time. 
In all questions of difficulty that occurred in the Diocese, of 
whatever nature, his judgment and advice were resorted to, not 
only by his Bishop, to whom he was as his “ right arm,” and 
whose early death is the greatest serrow of his life—but also 
by his brother clergymen and laymen. With questions of Fi- 
nance,—a branch of science usually considered unnecessary, 
if not practically incomprehensible by the clergy,—Mr. 
Tomes, owing to his mercantile education, was thoroughly con- 
versant. The aid of his knowledge and judgment and sound 
practical sense, was sought, not only by individuals in his own 
parish, but frequently by others in their difficulties as trustees, 
and guardians of the property of others. If a church was to 
be built in the Diocese, application was made to him to furnish 
a design and an estimate of its probable cost. If another was 
to be enlarged, or improved, a brother clergyman asked the as- 
sistance of his taste and judgment. Among his own people 
nothing was undertaken, trom the building, improving and 
furnishing of a honse, or the design of a vault, or monument, 
that application was not made to him for his opinion or ap- 
proval. One, whose knowledge and acquirements place him 
foremost, among the Judiciary of the land, remarked—* that 
the amount of varied and useful knowledge possessed by Mr. 
Tomes on all subjects, was astonishing !” aa yet no one ever 
bore a more modest or unaffected demeanor, and by no act of 
his life, or word of his mouth, did he ever court notoriety. The 
congregation of Christ Church having greatly increased, a de- 
mand was made for more pews, but its members thinking them- 
selves unable to bear the expense of enlarging the building, 
Mr. Tomes immediately set himself to work to contrive some 
way of extending the limits to make more sittings. This he 
did by contracting to half its space the chancel, taking down 
an inconvenient pulpit and constructing with his own hands a 
handsome altar and lecturn, and the room thereby gained, he 
appropriated to the erection of four new pews. But as an ob- 
jection was raised that they were too near the chancel, they 
were not immediately purchased, as had been expected. Mr. 
Tomes, therefore, himself paid the cost of their erection and de- 
clared them free. They were afterwards always closely filled. 
VOL. XI.—NO. II. 15 
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In the summer of 1849, the cholera broke out, and raged 
with great virulence in Nashville. Mr. Tomes.was the only 
clergyman Jeft to minister to the plague-stricken people. To 
these he was devoted and untiring in his attentions. Not only 
did he administer food and medicine to them under the direc- 
tion of the physician, but he has been often known to sit up 
whole nights with them, becoming their nurse, (for there was 
frequently no one else to perform the office of nurse to the sick 
and dying,) supplying them with food and clothing—changing 
their bed-clothes, cooking their victuals, administering the com- 
forts of religion to them, and finally shrouding and coffinin 
the dead with his own hands. In all this he was hacer 
(the sick being forsaken by their nearest relations,) except by 
two noble women, “sisters of Charity,” belonging to the eur 
ish communion. These expressed their astonishment, that any 
one out of the pale of their Church could act so nobly and de- 
votedly, saying to him that they would never cease to pray 
to the Virgin Mary for his conversion to their faith. 

Nor was this all. He went into the very sinks of iniquity, of 
low and vulgar brutality, to reclaim the erring, and recall the 
wandering into the paths of virtuous living. It needed only to 
be known that there were human suffering and distress—that 
there was opportunity to do good, and an occasion for the ex- 
ercise of the divine charity of the Gospel in order to excite his 
sympathy and call forth his ready efforts. Lllustrative of this 
noble trait in his character, may be mentioned the fact, that 
but a short time ago, in a conversation respecting Mr. Tomes, 
between one of his Church friends and a gentleman not of the 
Church, but of high standing in character and office in the 
Nashville community, the latter remarked, that in consequence 
of the unprecedented severity of the previous winter, the scarci- 
ty of fuel and the reported sufferings of the poor, a Relief Society 
had been organized, from the members of which, a committee 
was apointed to visit every house in the city, where there was . 
any want or suffering reported, or supposed to exist. The com- 
mittee, after examination, made report to the society, and stat- 
ed among other things that “they had visited no house where 
Mr. Tomes had not preceded them.” 


“ All of Earth we bear to Heaven, 
Are prayers we've breath’d, and alms we’ve given !” 


But the moral sickness and want of the people were far 
reater than their temporal needs, and such were their extreme 
Seasudations and amazing ignorance, many of them adults, ig- 
norant of the God who created them, and of the Saviour who 
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died to redeem them, that Mr. Tomes determined to attempt 
something for their amelioration, besides his extended and dil- 
igent practice of visiting these poor. With the thought of 
these forsaken ones resting heavy on his heart, he began to 
collect money for the erection of a Church, so that they might 
have the “ one true and living way” showed to them, where- 
by they might be saved, and the refining and elevating bene- 
fits of Church attendance. The laying of the corner stone of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, took place May 29th, 1852. 
This was his first effort for establishing a Free Church in Nash- 
ville. While it was in course of erection, he rented a small 
building in which he held service every Sunday afternoon ; 
and in this building and the Church afterwards, he himself 
officiated, until he could obtain a minister, towards whose sup- 
port, he contributed largely of his own slender income. The 
Church of the Holy Trinity was built wholly by his exertions. 
He raised every dollar of the funds used in its construction as 
far as finished. It is composed of stone and cedar, and is, 
probably, the most Church-like edifice in Tennessee. The tower 
remains to be completed. He himself advanced near $3000,* 
to put up this Church, which has been used now for about 
three years. The Church now ready, it only remained to 
secure its perfect success in all things, to engage a faithful 
Minister. 

Mr. Tomes wrote to a brother clergyman asking him if he 
would accept the Rectorship of Christ Church, as he intended 
to resign for the purpose of becoming Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. Having received an answer in the affir- 
mative, he laid his resignation before the vestry, who positively 
refused to accept it. Tle continued, notwithstanding, to give 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity his own ministrations, when 
its Rectorship was vacant, unto the day of his death, and it 
now stands pleading for a shepherd, to gather its few dispersed 
sheep into its fold. In the spring of 1857, at the meeting of 
the congregation at Easter, for the usual election of the vestry, 
&e., Mr. Tomes again, after repeated previous representations, 
urged and pleaded for Free sittings. The pews free,—those 
who were daily asking admittance might come, and an en- 
larged congregation would soon furnish means through the 
“Weekly Offertory” to enlarge the Church building and 
comfortably accommodate all. In his parochial visits, which 
he performed constantly at all seasons, he sedulously labored 





* A sum which, by close denial, he subtracted year by year from his own 
salary. 
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to convince his people of the propriety and necessity of the 
Free Church system. With the exception of eight or ten 
families, the congregation manifested a willingness to accede 
to his wishes, but a portion refusing, of course, defeated the 
movement, and the change contemplated was thus forever 
dropped. On the same day when the hope of making Christ 
Church Free, vanished, a few of those who entered fully into 
Mr. Tomes’ plans and views, met together and determined on 
organizing a new congregation. Articles of association were 
proposed and adopted in which several principles were en- 
grafted, which were comparatively new in this Diocese, and by 
no means common in the United States. It was’ agreed, Ist, 
that none but male persons, in full communion with the 
Church, should be qualified to act as Wardens and Vestry- 
men. Secondly, that all persons belonging to the congrega- 
tion, who partake of the Holy Communion, and only those, 
without distinction of age or sex, should be qualified to vote 
for Church officers, and on such matters touching the conduet 
and management of the Church as usually fall within the 
province of the Laity. 

The subject of Church representation, as outlined above, 
had been warmly and earnestly advocated as an amendment to 
or alteration of the canon, by Mr. Tomes, at several sessions of 
the Convention of Tennessee. At its last session, in May, 1857, 
he again brought it forward, not for their immediate adoption, 
but for the serious consideration its great importance de- 
manded—not as a matter of expediency, but of principle. 
And does not this question commend itself to all, that they 
who are most nearly allied, by adoption, communion with, 
and membership of the one Catholic Church, are those who 
will, with the most determined and earnest zeal, labor for all 
things that tend most to her peace, welfare and growth, rather 
than those whose connection with and interest in her is limited 
to and bounded by pew ownership or their rights as mere 
attendants upon the services of the Church? The third and 
last article of this association, declared a belief, that pew- 
renting and subscriptions were not the proper and scriptural! 
modes of providing for the support of the ministry, means for 
Church expenses, charities, &c., but that these should depend 
on the free will offerings of the people; “On the first day of 
the week every one laying by him in store, as the Lord had 

rospered him,” and that the seats of a church edifice dedicated 
to God should be open and free, where 


“The rich and poor meet together, 
The Lord is maker of them all.” 
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At a meeting of the vestry, immediately after their election 
as such, the Rev. Charles Tomes was chosen Rector, and the 
call was accepted, to take effect as soon as a release could be 
obtained from his engagement as Rector of Christ Church. 
The sundering of the pastoral relation that had so long con- 
nected Mr. Tomes with his old parish was deeply regretted by 
all, and to himself, as he, in his own words, declared,— 
“involved the severance of one of the dearest ties by which I 
have been bound in any earthly relation.” 

The degree of affection for their pastor, and his great 
personal influence being known to all, Mr. Tomes was 
approached by some of those who did not sympathize in this 
movement, with an expression of fear, that by this step the 
old Church of our fathers would be broken upand the building 
deserted! To this he replied :—‘*This new organization of 
the Church of the Advent originated without any suspicion or 
knowledge on my part, but it has been established and is to 
be managed upon a system so entirely in accordance with my 
own convictions of the correctness of the principles which 
should govern all parochial organizations in order to subserve 
the best interests of the Church, and most effectually to carry 
out the design of her institution, that I hail it as a movement, 
fraught with promises of the greatest blessings to the Church 
in Nashville, which will be realized not only in the wide 
extension of gospel privileges, but at length in a reaction upon 
the congregation of Christ Church, shiek will result in a 
renewed and more vigorous life.” Few asthe days were after 
this that God permitted His faithful servant to linger on this 
earth, he yet lived to see the fulfillment of this prediction, 
beyond his sanguine expectations, not only in the awakened 
zeal and energy of Christ Church, but in the impatient desires 
of his new parish, that he should begin his work among them, 
and to such a height was their enthusiasm carried that they 
could not refrain from expressing to him, even when on his 
sick bed, their eager and earnest wish for him to begin his 
work of building up a ree Church—his long and most deep- 
ly cherished wish, a work for which he yearned with burning 
zeal, with intense interest, with a soul swelling with the 
loftiest hopes and the most God-like purposes. 

Though Mr. Tomes had built to Free Churches, he had 
always been, regretfully to himself, the Rector of pewed 
Churches! A Free Church was the watchword of his Christian 
life. Fourteen years ago, when he enrolled himself under the 
banner of Christ, the first fruits of his ministry was the erec- 
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tion of a Free Church in Knoxville. While Rector of Christ 
Church, which he labored unremittingly to make free, he 
built, five years ago, the free church of the Holy Trinity, ‘and 
at last crowned his ‘noble life of  self-devotion by abandoning 
friends, worldly tg ES a beloved and truly attached con- 
gregation, to realize the hope of his life—the building up and 
ministering to a Free Church—and though he is now dead, 
yet by his works, by the memory of his earnest and self- 
devoted life, by the memory of all he has preached and 
written for the free gifts of the Gospel to the poor, he yet 
speaketh and pleadeth, “make the Churches free.” THis voice 
still swells the number of those who are crying out, with 
heartfelt earnestness, Freedom for the Church ‘of God, a cry 
that is daily heard louder and longer, clearly, distinctly, 
trumpet-tongued—* Freely ye have received—freely give!” 

Christians, do not our hearts thrill as we take up and re-echo 
the ery ¢ Shall we still offer up the prayer, “thy Kingdom 
come,” and yet make no effort to break down the barriers that 
impede the coming of that day, which our blessed Saviour 
declared is the signific: unt sign of his second glorious Advent, 
viz:—* The poor have the gospel preached to them?” The 
aspect of the Christian, the physical and the moral world are 
full of prestiges. All around us are rapidly multiplying the 
signs that “it is the last time,” that it is to the “little flock” 
the Lorp Gop is making ready to give the Kingdom. All 
around us the old and numerous foes of the Church are pre- 
paring to make themselves an easy prey when the day of the 
Lord shall come. The whole weil is gradually yet rapidly 
opening up for easy conquest, and therefore no longer defense 
or apology, but conquest, should henceforth be the chief instinct 
of the Chureh’s life. Let her grow and gain and ride on, 
conquering and to conquer. 

But to do this she must first herself be fully free! The 
feet of them that bring good tidings of good, how shall they 
be beautiful upon the 1 mountains, how shall they go on pub- 
lishing salvation, so long as they are thus heavily’ laden with 
the fetters of a system that makes the Church a prisoner at 
home, in her own house? The hands that are stretched forth 
to deliver, to bestow upon others that blessed liberty with 
which Christ hath me 8 us free, how shall they win the 
wicked world to receive the gift, so long as every motion 
rattles the manacles that yet encumber her arms—manacles 
of heaviest lead, ever bearing those hands down to earth when 
they should be spread up to Heaven—manacles of lead, yet 
thinly and shabbily gilded on the outside, to cheat fools into 
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the belief that they are ornaments of gold, instead of the 
shackles of slavery. Howshallthe Priests’ trumpets be heard 
throughout all Jericho if they take so great pains to muffle up 
their soul-piercing sound, that it shall never be heard outside 
the canvas walls of the little tents of Israel? No—bring the 
trumpets out into the free air, that their notes may be borne 
on the wings of all the winds of Heaven, and unto ali, every- 
where, that have ears to hear. Let the heart of the Church 
expand and grow great with her glorious work, so that her 
swelling bosom shall snap asunder these new cords with which 
she is bound. Let her burst the fetters from her feet and 
break in pieces the gilded, mocking manacles from off her 
hands, then she may be once more seen, beautiful upon the 
mountains, publishing Peace! Then, and not till then, may 
she spread her loving arms, in triumph, to embrace a new 
world. “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thy habitations. Spare not—lengthen 
thy cords and strengthen thy stakes, for thou shalt break forth 
on the right hand and on the left, and thy seed shall inherit 
the Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to be inhabited. 
Fear not, for thou shalt not be ashamed ; neither be thou con- 
founded, for thou shalt not be put to shame—for thou shalt 
forget the shame of thy youth, and shalt not remember the 
reproach of thy widowhood any more.” 

We will close this Memoir of the beloved and lamented 
Cuarces Tomes in the words of a warm friend and brother 
clergyman. ‘ The contrast of predominant traits of character 
in my lamented brother was hte remarkable. Bold, unre- 
laxing, almost stern in all matters of principle and duty, he 
was eminently cheerful, affectionate and confiding in his social 
intercourse. These moral qualities, combined with high 
intellectual ability, fitted him for great usefulness in this day 
and generation. His early and sudden removal from a sphere 
of so much usefulness, and where his especial qualities of mind 
and heart were so greatly needed, is a dark and inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence. We are perplexed and con- 
founded, but still we can put our whole trust in Him ‘ who 
doeth all things well.’ Our brother is more emphatically now 
than ever a preacher of righteousness to those who remember 
his virtues, and sorrow for his departure.” 

Such is the record which affection makes of the virtues and 
merits of one whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of those 
who knew him best, and who died without leaving, it is 
believed, an enemy behind him. This record or memorial 
was not necessary to deepen the love of those over whose 
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earthly hopes his removal has cast a veil of sadness which this 
world’s joys can never dissipate. But it may encourage others 
who are toiling in the same holy cause to which his labors and 
prayers were consecrated, to persevere in their efforts, when 
they realize that God is raising up in every part of the Church 
a band of Brothers, to toil in the noblest of all causes—the 
emancipation of the Spouse of Christ from the meshes of 
worldly entanglement—and that the number is daily increasing 
who behold with deepening interest their effort, and who pray 
fervently for their success. If one laborer in this cause shall 
feel strengthened by the recollection of the faith and zeal of 
the subject of this memorial, we shall feel that our time has 
not been wasted in offering this tribute to the memory of the 
Rev. Cuartes Toms. 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 
The Church our blest Redeemer saved, 
With His own precious blood. 


“T love thy Church, O God! 
Her walls before Thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of thine eye, 

And graven on thy hand. 


“For her my tears shall fall; 
For her my prayers ascend ; 
To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till cares and toils shall end. 


“Beyond my highest joys 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise. ” 
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Arr. II].—THE CHURCH AND OUR FOREIGN POPULATION, 


Occasional Papers of the Anglo-American Church Emigrants’ 
Aid Society. 


Tuer: is one thing in our national condition, the importance 
of which has never been fully recognized by the Church, in 
fulfilling the command to “ preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” We allude to the want of religious privileges among 
those who come to this country from various parts of Europe. 
This population is, of course, divided into those who do, and 
those who do not, speak the English language. It would be 
difficult to say, of hich of these two great classes, the Church 
has been most neglectful. On the duty of the Church, in both 
these regards, we propose to offer a few considerations. 

The statistics of immigration show that from the various 
German States, from Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, there are annually large arrivals of Protest- 
ants, while from the same countries, and from other parts 
of Europe, we receive many who, if they are Romanists, 
might receive the true Faith if they were enabled to partici- 
pate in the advantages held out to all who understand our 
vernacular. It is melancholy to observe how fully and care- 
fully the Church of Rome provides for all her children, of 
whatever nation or tongue; and then, in sad contrast, to see 
our own looking with apparent apathy and cold neglect 
upon the my riads who rush yearly hither to obtain civil and 
religious liberty, and, when arrived, find no Church open to 
receive them, and no voice to proclaim in their ears that liberty 
wherewith Christ has made them free. 

Some persons object to maintaining Foreign Missions, while 
our own people are unprovided for; ‘and give reasons for the 
objection which perhaps satisfy them. But no one has ever 
claimed that it is not our duty to provide for those of our own 
household. We meet with these foreigners in our daily 
walks, we deal with them freely in all the business concerns of 
life, we admit them to the privileges of civil citizenship, and, 
at certain seasons, are apt to court their favor quite as much as 
is consistent with our own dignity and self-respect. But in the 
house of God they are strangers. This is not because they are 
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unwilling to come, or unable to contribute, but because when 
they ask bread we give them a stone, wlien they listen, it is 
to words hard to ‘be understood. For, if we furnish only 
Churches wherein the English tongue is read and spoken, 
may not our foreign born citizens use against us that signifi- 

cant 24th Article which is our strong protest against one of 
the chief evils in the Romish practice? “ /¢ is a thing plainly 
repugnant to the word of God, and the custom of the primitive 
Chuseh, to have Public Prayer in the Church, or to minister 
the Sacraments i in a tongue not understanded of the people.” 

It is not to be expected thatin our English congregations pray- 
ers or preaching dual be in German; but it certs ainly i is to be 
expected that such provision should be made in some Churches. 
The foreign element began to enter largely into our popula- 
tion more than fifty years ago. There have always been 
American Communities wherein the English language was 
astrange tongue. One French Protestant Congreg: ution, at 
least, has existed in this country nearly, if not quite as long as 
the Republic itself. Yet we have little more to show of 
the fruits of our zeal in this behalf than the translation 
of the Prayer Book by slow degrees; and, when trans- 
lated, no considerable efforts have been made to dissem- 
inate it. A French or German Prayer Book is a rarity in 
most places. Few are aware of the fact that any translations 
have been made, and fewer still know how to procure them. 
And, while the use of Church music is carefully provided for 
in our own version, and the Psalms and Hymns have been re- 
peatedly revised, far less care has been taken to provide for 
that very musical race, the Germans, a fitting variety of 
sacred psalmody. Yet every one knows that our grandest 
Church melodies have a German origin. 

When the Holy Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost, 
the Divine Grace was manifested by the miraculous gift of 
tongues, whereby all the nations represented at Jerusalem on 
that occasion were enabled to hear the Word in their own 
languages. At Babel the speech of man was confused, be- 
cause in unity there had been rebellion and disobedience. 
But on this day the Word which was to reconcile the whole 
rebellious race was made intelligible to all. The Apostles 
were not to confine their ministrations to the chosen people. 
They were commanded to speak to all nations; and we have 
recognized that command as the distinctive feature of the 
the Gospel. It is, therefore, no small thing that we utterly 
neglect this duty in our own land, and leave those hosts 
of immortal souls to follow their own devices; and even 
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when they would gladly receive the ministrations of the 
Church, fail to furnish them the means. While a few learned 
and zealous men have sought to bring the necessities of these 
people before our Conventions, their efforts have been feebly 
responded to, and their plans misunderstood. For it cannot 
be that any Convention, fully understanding the state of the 
case, could possibly refuse to act in earnest, and with hearty 
zeal, in such a cause as this. 

The practice and policy of the Church of Rome in this re- 
gard, might give us some lessons. It is needless here to argue 
that the whole theery of that Church is at war with freedom of 
judgment. We all know that implicit obedience is the rule 
rigidly enforced in that body. In those countries where that 
Church has been fixed and rooted for ages, the habits of the 
people remove the need of aggressive measures to compel sub- 
mission. Native priests supply the pulpits, and rule the par- 
ishes, and are reverenced and obeyed. But whenever the Ro- 
mish Church is to be established in a Protestant country, or 
among the heathen, resort is had, almost without exception, to 
those priests who have from infancy been subject to despotic 
ideas. Soundness of doctrine is not enough. The knowledge 
must be from habit and not merely from books. They may 
trust their converts to preach, and to exhibit themselves as 
stool-pigeons ; but when the real work of that Church is to be 
performed, the born servant of the Church is selected. In 
America there are few American priests, and those are rarely 
in places of trust, although they are sometimes invested with 
honors. Where the people are disposed to be lax in the per- 
formance of full obedience, they are not trusted with one of 
their own sort, who might possibly from his national sympathy 
yield with them to alienating influences. They are subjected to 
the rule of some Seminary priest from the old strongholds of 
superstition, who may dragoon them into order, but who can 
never lead them or be led by them, by any cord of affection. 
In some parts of the country we have been made familiar with 
emissaries from Belgium, from which it would be as vain to 
expect any liberal or benign influence, as to gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. The great Romish Seminaries wher- 
ever situated, prepare their missionaries in the same way. 
The Propaganda is the model, and all that versatility of ac- 
quirement can enable unscrupulous zeal to accomplish, is 
taught to the neophyte, whose constant aim is directed to the 
triumph of the Church as the one thing to be desired, from 
which all else will flow. There is no country and no language 
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unknown there, and no art or science untaught there. There 
is not in any civilized land, where Romish priests are tolera- 
ted, any individual who may not enjoy all the privileges of 
that Church as fully as any of his neighbors. Provision is 
made for all,—not always without money and without price, 
but at some rate or other,—and that rate as easy for the most 
part as with us. Difference of language, at least, makes no 
distinction in this respect. 

Is there any reason why our own Church should not be ac- 
cessible to the foreigners among us? We certainly do not ap- 
prove of schism. We do not believe that different people re- 
quire different Gospels ; nor do we maintain in our Articles or 

Janons that it is expedient to have different Churches among 
us. We all desire the Protestant Episcopal Church to stand, 
not as the Church of those speaking English, but as the Church 
of all and for all_—the American Branch of the One Church 
Universal. But how can they hear without a Preacher? And 
how can he preach except he be sent? There can be no good 
reason why any plain duty thould not be performed. And 
who will dare to say that we owe no duty to the perishing 
souls around us ? 

How then are we to be prepared to perform this duty ? 
That we are not now prepared is very clear. The work is 
great, the fields are white already to the harvest, but no pro- 
vision whatever has been made for laborers. For a long pe- 
riod, the increase of foreign population was so gradual, and 
their numbers so scattered, that the pressing want of a minis- 
try for their use was not apparent. But now these people 
form communities of their own. They have churches of tie. 
theran and other denominations, wherein their own language 
is used in all the offices of public worship. But there are few 
regular Episcopal Churches among them. And on Sunday, the 
pleasure grounds about our principal cities exhibit melancholy 
proofs of an entire oblivion of sacred things on the part of many 
of these people. The necessity is daily more apparent for some 
vigorous action on the part of the Church, to bring them into 
its fold, and to stem the flood of infidelity which is bearing 
away many of them to destruction. The evil is not to be 
checked by any action originating among themselves. They 
are not in the right condition for such self-reform. They need 
information as well as urging. 

It has been supposed by some persons that the simplest way 
to reach the German and Scandinavian (and perhaps the Dutch 
and Swiss) immigrants is to allow their pastors to receive Epis- 
copal ordination from our Bishops, and thus obtain a footing as 
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members and ministers of our Church. Their example and 
influence, it is supposed, would bring over their congregations 
in bodies, and enable us to reach them at once, without jeal- 
ousy or opposition. And this idea is not without much to re- 
commend it. It brings nearer that union with the Protestant 
bodies of Europe which has been so longed for, without com- 
promising true and Catholic principles of Church order and 
discipline. At least, this is claimed to be one of its probable re- 
sults. It would prevent those harsh feelings which arise when 
friends or relatives remove from their Church attachments and 
unite with another communion. And it would in some'measure 
keep up among the aged that home feeling which renders their 
Church dear as the Church of their fathers,—a feeling which 
grows stronger as they go down the vale of years, and look on 
the children and children’s children who bring up before them 
the honors of ancestry. This plan is so pleasant to the imag- 
ination that it takes a ready hold upon the belief. But we 
cannot perceive in it all that merit which is claimed for it. 

It cannot aid our Church to have the number of its author- 
ized teachers increased by those who do not understand its 
spirit, or appreciate its relations with the civil affairs of the 
country. Experience has shown that some of the worst diffi- 
culties which beset religious bodies, arise from ignorance or 
misapprehension among the ministry on this score. The ideas 
of European clergymen, holding Orders here, and particularly 
those who have been ordained before they arrive, are often 
very strangely perverted. They mingle their old notions of 
European ecclesiaséical law with the crude ideas they get of 
ours, and become odious from offending the prejudices of their 
veople, if from nuthing worse. They cannot harmonize read- 
ily with an American congregation. And with a congrega- 
tion of their own countrymen they are little better. Every 
foreigner coming to this country has among his prominent 
ideas of it, the thought of the civil and religious liberty which 
he has heard is enjoyed here. But we all know what singular 
mistakes are made as to the nature and extent of this. Obedi- 
ence te Law is the foundation of civil liberty, and every Amer- 
ican so understands it. The like obedience enters into the es- 
sence of religious liberty. The subjects of despotic countries 
do notcomprehend this. Their idea of law and legal compul- 
sion is connected with the existence of a Supreme power whose 
behests for good or evil are alike. Justice, in their experience, 
forms no necessary part of legislation; nor do they know of 
any remedy for injustice. They feel the yoke and desire to 
throw it off entirely. They have no practical notion of re- 
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form. The same impatience of legal restraint leads them to 
religious anarchy. When ministered to by a clergyman who 
is a fellow emigrant, they are liable either to be confirmed to- 
gether in these erroneous notions, or else to have inculcated 
upon them, whether obediently or not, the polity of the old 
world, which upon these subjects is very far from ours. They 
do not become imbued with the true spirit of our institutions, 
and therefore they would continue to form a disturbing ele- 
ment in our midst. 

If the nationality of these people could be merged in fact as 
well as in name, and if they onaa become acquainted thorough- 
ly with our language, they might and would doubtless be gz ather- 
ed into our present Churches, and all distinctions would disap- 
pear. But ifthis cannot be we must look to it that the necessi- 
ty of Church ministrations in their own language shall not in- 
volve the danger of preserving alive discordant elements among 
us. And we must also regard the very serious difficulty which 
exists of finding European-born- -pastors who can be safely trans- 
planted into a new Church, of different rules and practices 
trom those in which they have been educated; or who will 
renounce their former station to assume the new office and 
vows. 

There is one very obvious method, whereby the occasion 
may be provided for partially, ifnot wholly. Our clergy must 
be educated in the modern languages. They are required to 
study the ancient languages, partly because of the mental dis- 
cipline which can be derived from those studies better than 
from any other, and partly in order that they may obtain a 
more critical knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. These studies 
should not be omitted except in special cases. But in connec- 
tion with the Greek and Latin, most of the modern languages 
may be learned with ease. They are not only elegant accomplish- 
ments, but in many departments of life they are essential to 
success and comfort. In studying modern languages, how- 
ever, it is of little use to get merely a dictionary and reading- 
book knowledge of them. There are twenty who can read 
French and German, so as to translate fluently, where there is 
one who can speak them either correctly or re: adily. In trans- 
lating it is often easy to gather the meaning from the context, 
without regarding the import of each word ; ; anda slovenly 
habit is too apt to be acquired. But in speaking those lan- 
guages, or in rendering into them from the English, every word 
must be understood clearly. And it is not enough that one can 
write alanguage. If he c -annot speak it, he willnever obtain that 
readiness which enables one to think in any language but his 
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own; and he will never be able to keep up in understanding 
those who do speak it. And he must speak it with at least some 
likeness to sounds used by those to whom itis native. Board- 
ing-school French has been satirized since the days of Chaucer, 
who represents one of his ladies as speaking it, 
** Full faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe ; 

For Frenche of Paris was to her unknowne.” 

And modern travelers who rely upon the school accomplish- 
ments of their sons and daughters to pilot them safely through 
the perils of French shops and German frontier policemen, are too 
often reduced to the language of signs at last. If our clergy could 
be so educated as to be masters of a single modern language 
besides their own, it would much increase their efficiency. They 
might minister with advantage to congregations of foreigners ; 
and teach and aid them without danger of misapprehension. 
They could communicate freely, out of the pulpit, with those not 
understanding English, both clergy and laity ;* and explain to 
them the workings of our Church, and its peculiarities in famil- 
iar intercourse, far better than can be done by treatises or ser- 
mons. A writer cannot meet, or anticipate every query, but 
when he enters into free and mutual conversation, his compan- 
ions may inquire frankly into every difficulty suggesting itself ; 
and he ean, in turn, explain and answer it. Colloquial inter- 
course is absolutely essential to full instruction in such matters. 
And it has this further advantage, that it points out to the pas- 
tor the things wherein his flock require information or prs 
ation; and the doubts and difficulties of one being those of a 
class may then be cleared up to the congregation in the pulpit 
discourse. The objection to leaving this task to a ministry uot 
familiar with our language has already been hinted at. In 
many things they want information precisely where their peo- 
ple want it; and if driven or induced (as they are quite likely 
to be) to resort to books for light, they err precisely as the 
unlearned do in reading legal or medical works; because all 
these writings imply a rudimental knowledge of the subjects 
treated of. All the treatises in the world cannot explain to a 
Spaniard the working of the common law, or its merits. Per- 
sonal experience is the only key to the otherwise mysterious 
volume. And so it is with all those things which are connect- 
ed with human action, private or national. The public or pri- 
vate idiosyncrasy must be known, to form a correct judgment. 
It is neither safe nor prudent to entrust the Church training 
of foreigners to foreign oversight. 

It by no means follows that every Clergyman, or every Sem- 
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inary graduate should bea Polyglot. Some men have an ob- 
tuseness of ear which utterly disables them from acquiring 
languages. Others lack taste for doing so. But most men can 
do it if they will; and there would be no great hardship in 
requiring in general the accurate knowledge of one Modern 
Language, in addition to English, from the students at our The- 
ological Seminaries. And it might be suggested whether a 
competent skill in modern tongues deal eet be allowed a 
proper weight in dispensing with some of the other qualifications 
which are in a measure discretionary. We do not in any way 
desire to dispense with the older languages. They are aids of 
the most important kind to learning and discipline. But it 
must not be forgotten that the same faculties are brought into 
exercise in learning any tongue, ancient or modern. And 
we must remember that the Church should be a livin 
Church for every race. As the Apostles preached to the Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
why should nof our ministers preach the word, and administer 
the ordinances of the Church. to the men of all nations who are 
amongus? The Church of Rome leaves no stone unturned to 
bring into her fold all people. If she is in deadly error in 
doctrine, that is no reason » we should not be as zealous in 
disseminating truth as she isin teaching falsehood. Weare bound 
as far as possible to keep up with the requirements of the times. 
We have adapted our Church government to the political cir- 
cumstances of the country, as every Church must do, as far as 
may be. But the duty which we owe to our adopted citizens 
does not depend on political or geographical position. It springs 
from the relationship which all men bear to each other, as 
children of Him Who hath made of one blood all nations that 
dwell on the face of the earth, and given to them all, the priv- 
ilege of citizenship on equal terms in that better Country, if 
they will accept His offer, andconform to His government. It 
isa duty too long neglected. In the columns of this Review there 
has been much able and earnest discussion concerning the 
Church accommodation for all classes of the people on equal 
terms. The census returns of immigration, compared with our 
American Church congregations, will show us that poverty is 
not the only thing which keeps Christian men and women from 
the House of God. 

But there is another portion of our foreign population hith- 
erto greatly neglected, in whose behalf we are glad to see a 
new moveinent lately inaugurated, and indicated by the title 
of the work at the head of our pages. It is a comparatively 
new Society ; is as yet almost unknown in the United States to 
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the Church at large, and yet promises, if rightly conducted, to 
be of incalculable benefit. e first and great object of the 
Society is to bring emigrants of the English Church under the 
notice of the American clergy. Nearly 50,000 persons every 
i remove from England to the United States. Great num- 

ers of these are members of the Church by baptism, and 
communicants at her altars. And yet, so little have they been 
taught of the character of our own branch of the Church, and 
her essential unity with the English Church, that they have 
been made, in many cases, the subjects of the grossest decep- 
tion, and the victims of what we must call the most wicked 
delusion on the part of sectarians. 

The “ Emigrants’ Aid Society” originated with the deputa- 
tion sent to America by the Society for propagating the Gospel, 
in 1853, viz: Bisnop Spencer, ArcupEAcon Srvcwarr, Rav. E. 
Hawkers, and Rev. H. Caswart. The Society was formed in 
London, in June, 1855, and numbers already many of the most 
active and efficient of the Bishops, Presbyters and Laity of 
the English Church. The late Bishop of London, Bishop 
Blomfield, was one of the most efficient originators and sup- 
porters of the Society. The Bishop of London is President of 
the Society, the Rev. H. Caswall and Mr. F. H. Dickinsonare 
Secretaries, and Mr. Henry Hoare Treasurer. The principal 
means by which the Society aims to accomplish its objects are, 

1st. Introductions to Clerical and Lay Churchmen in America 
furnished by the Secretaries on the recommendation of the 
English parochial Clergy. 

2d. Temporary and limited grants to aid in supporting 
pastors and teachers. 

Other methods will be developed in proportion as the nec- 
essary means are supplied. The Society acts in connection 
with the ecclesiastical authorities in America, to which the 
American part of its organization is subordinate. The Society 
has aivondy published two numbers of “ Zhe Occasional 
Paper,” in which we find, not only an account of the Society 
itself, but also several letters from clergy in this country, 
giving much valuable information. From one of these letters 
(from Rev. Prof. Adams, of Nashotah) we make the following 
important extract : 


“That the English Church is beginning to awaken to these considera- 
tions I cannot but rejoice, and the object of the present letter is to 
present actual conclusions, derived from long experience, and statements 
of facts bearing upon the same subject. The information I shall arrange 
regularly under several heads. 

“First, the Protestant Episcopal Churchin these United States, the 
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daughter of the English Church, can give but little help to the emigrants 
of the Mother Church. We are but a feeble minority in clergy and 
poewe among the overflowing flood of manifold sectarianism, We 

ave only 1,800 clergy out of the 28,000 preachers in the United States. 
One Church clergyman to 15 Dissenting ministers ; 1 Church communi- 
cant for twenty that belong to the sects. Again, we are unestablished, 
being upon what is called very foolishly ‘the voluntary system.’ We 
have no means for the purpose, indeed, no endowments for almost any 
purpose ; we are working up hill all the time, struggling for an existence 
against a majority of 20 to 1. To expect, then, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, under these circumstances, can 
put forth peculiar efforts in favor of the English emigrants here, is out of 
the question ; she has not the means either in men or money. Nay, in 
our present feebleness we lose multitudes of American Churchmen 
moving westward, and our utmost efforts are required for them. How 
can the Church in the United States, with only 1,800 clergy and 
115,000 communicants, undertake the spiritual care of 400,000 English 
emigrants, baptized, confirmed, and communicants, which the Church 
in England, their spiritual mother, wholly neglects,—for whose spiritual 
interests in their destitution she does not expend one shilling? 

“This, therefore, is my first conclusion, The Church here in the 
United States, owing to her comparative feebleness, can give but little 
help to the English Emigrant Churchmen, and. that only when they 
come in her way as others. She can put forth no peculiar efforts such 
as are absolutely required by the necessity of the case. 

“ Again, we approach another conclusion. The Church in England 
is established by law. The burthen of its support is upon the land. 
To the mere laborer, the expense is actually nothing in England. He 
goes to Church—the edifice has cost him nothing, its revenues are no 
burthen upon him—clerical superintendence and the expenses of the 
ministrations of religion are not paid out of his pocket. Now the Eng- 
lish emigrants here are for the most part of the very class who in 
England are at no expense for the services of the Church—agricultural 
laborers. They find that here the expenses of religion are wholly cast 
upon the congregation ; that if a man has the spiritual services of a 
clergyman, and the use of a Church edifice and Church instruments, he 
must pay for them, be a member of the congregation, and defray his 
pr of the cost, whether rich or poor; nay, owing to the pew system, 

e finds that the poorer he is, the more he has to pay proportionably to 
his means, Again, on the other hand, he finds that so far as legal 
compulsion is concerned, he is entirely free ; that if he do not go to 
Church he has nothing to pay. He actually saves money, or thinks he 
saves it, by not going to Church! If he goes he must pay five or ten 
dollars a year for a pew in any church or meeting-house; staying at 
home he saves so much per annum! It seems to him that there is a 
gain in staying away—a positive premium upon non-professorism. It 
takes a training in American traditions, a teaching of years, to teach 
the individual man, especially the man of the laboring classes, that reli- 
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gion is worth paying for; that the family cannot exist without it; that 
ruin, dissolution, and destruction to morality and to character, and to 
prospects, are the consequences of this saving of five or ten dollars a 
year, by going to no Church or place of worship weekly, but living as a 
heathen without Gop in the world. 

“This is the general conclusion that experience has forced upon the 
mass of Americans. Let your Society settle it as a great principle, an 
undoubted matter of fact, that no forergner of the laboring classes, trans: 
Serred from any country in Europe to the United States, can by any 
means short of miracle be convinced of the necessity of supporting the 
clergy, even those who minister to himself. So certain is this 4 all 
experience, that the Missionary Bishop of the North-West wrote to the 
Domestic Committee of the General Board of Missions of the American 
Church, expressing his conviction to this effect, and declaring that “if 
the Board desired foreigners to be in communion with the Church, 
they must pay their Missionaries entirely, and expect no aid from the 
people themselves for the first generation.’ 

“We have in the United States 280,000 English born, the mass of 
these baptized, confirmed, and communicants of old in the English 
Church. The English Church does nothing for them whatsoever! The 
Roman Catholics, in retaining their people, put into the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops here a sum of 200,000 dollars annually, and 
the Church of England does—just nothing! And yet, if the above 
principle be a true one, if she be a member of the Catholic Church, her 
duty is clearly to aid her daughter Church across the Atlantic in sending 
clergy to these wandering sheep, to prevent them straying from the fold 
of Christ. We, the Anglo-Catholic Church in these United States, 
suffer great wrong by the neglect of the Established Church in England. 

“ Another remark I would make is this, the English Churchmen that 
come here have no sufficient training in Church doctrines. Dissenters 
from the English establishment consider themselves bound, from the 
very fact that they dissent, to know the reasons assigned or supposed 
to be assignable for their dissent. Methodists have their defense of 
Methodism, their glorifications of Wesley, their strong reasons why they 
are Methodists, and not Church of England people. Baptists have their 
arguments for baptism by immersion, and their reasons for ‘ believers’ 
baptism’ and against ‘ baby sprinkling.’ Independents and Unitarians 
all have their reasons put on their tongues’ end for their notions, and 
against the Church ; but the English peasant Churchman seems to have 
few reasons for or against to give. He is dumb and uninstructed, and 
ignorant of any distinct reason why he is a Churchman. 

“An American child of the Church knows in truth more of the rea- 
sons for his faith and practice than the mass of ordinary English adults 
that come out here. Therefore, English Baptists remain Baptists here, 
and join the American Baptist denomination; English Methodists become 
American Methodists; English Puritans remain Puritans here. The 
English Churchman alone, uninstructed in the ground upon which he 
stands and the faith which he holds, knows little or nothing of the 
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constitution and peculiarities of the Church, and is lost to it. The Eng- 
lish Church does in general great wrong to her people by a teaching 
that brings about so sad a result. 

“This evil of vague, or false, or rather no teaching, I suppose cannot 
be stayed by any direct action of your Society ; it must await the effect 
of increasing knowledge and increasing earnestness. But one thing the 
Society can do. It can prepare a Tract for English emigrants to the 
United States, showing them that there is a Church here in America; 
that it is the daughter of the English Church, holding the same faith, 
and in everything, except the matter of the Establishment, identical with 
the old ancestral Church; a tract showing the difference of position 
and duty, showing tbat though climate and government are changed, 
still the Church is not changed; and urging upon the emigrant never 
to desert the ancestral Church. Let the Society have thousands of such 
a tract, and the clergy in the seaports who attend to emigrants put one 
into the hand of each English Churchman coming to the United States, 
and a great good will have been done—a great evil averted. 

“ Another matter I would notice—that of Dimissory Letters, In 
fact, the total absence of them on the part of British emigrants struck 
me so much in the year 1842, that I then wrote to the British Maga- 
zine, a clerical periodical since dead, in reference to it, suggesting a 
dimissory letter always to be given to the emigrant. The paper, such 
as it was, and full of defects, was printed in the August No. for 1842, 
page 209, and ran through most of the Church periodicals in Great 
Britain and here, and I believe was the first paper to draw attention to 
the subject. But the suggestion of Dimissory Letters constantly to be 
given was taken up as a very felicitous hint, and I believe was, in some 
degree, put in practice; still, it ought to be adopted universally by 
Authority, and not left to mere choice. I conceive that to keep this in 
sight constantly, and to bring it to perfection, will be a very noble, as 
well as a very desirable object for the Society to have in view. 

“ Now, my dear Sir, as a fit termination to this letter, I may show you 
something of the state of matters as regards the English population in 
Wisconsin, and also some of the reasons of my interest in them. When 
I came into the country in 1841, there were 30,000 inhabitants of this 
State. Now, by census in 1856, there are 600,000; of these there are 
of English birth, by the United States census of 1850, 18,972. Now 
what number has the Church in Wisconsin of these English? The 
Church in Wisconsin has a Bishop and clergy certainly not inferior to 
those of any Western State, in zeal, piety, and learning, and yet the 
number of her communicants is only 1,400. The number of her laity, 
including all attached to her worship and attending upon her services, 
may be 15,000—that is to say, we have, allowing for the increase since 
the census of 1850, 20,000 English in the State, and the Church only 
15,000 in all. But are not some of these English emigrants in connec- 
tion with the Church? Of course there are some, but I question, from 
my knowledge of the Diocese, (and Bishop Kemper also is of the same 
opinion,) whether there are 1,500 in all, out of the 20,000, attached to 
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us, That is to say, here in the State of Wisconsin, of 20,000 English 
emigrants, by fault of some one or other, 18,000 are lost to the Church. 
In truth, my dear Sir, the gentlemen who have set on foot your Society 
have a great end in view, a gigantic evil to grapple with. 

“I will give two instances now that come within my own personal 
knowledge. Within seventy miles or less of where I write there are 
two settiements of English, each about the same number, say eighty 
families, or 400 people. The one has run through all grades of Secta- 
rianism, until finally it has ended in Socialism and Spiritual Rapperism. 
That settlement I know personally, and looking upon things with the 
eye of a man, I say, if a clergyman could have been sent in, these people 
14 years ago were willing to be taught and trained, and abide by the 
Church and the Gospel. “But they were poor settlers, on ‘ claims’ or 

‘pre-emption land,’ in debt for it, too, with barely food, and that of the 
coarsest; no money, no means but the wild land they were upon. The 
American Church having then only five or six clergy in Wisconsin, 
was utterly unable even to supply her own native born children, calling 
upon her for clergy, and wifltng to support them; and the English 
Church, of which they were the baptized children, was utterly careless 
of them, and the result is what I tell you. Again, a different instance: 
I know of another settlement of English agricultural laborers, of about 
the same number of families. In the year 1842 a parish was organized 
among them ; owing to particular circ umstances, the proximity to them 
of Nashotah, and the pastoral work and care of us, the clergy from there, 
they were enabled to have the services of the Church habitually, until 
they got in some degree above their original poverty. And now, al- 
though unable wholly to support a clergyman, still by Missionary aid 
they have a resident clergyman and regular Church services. They 
are 350 people and 90 communicants at the present time. The 
difference between these two cases is the supply of pastoral services 
to the one settlement, and the impossibility of a supply to the other. 
What is the result? A pious, moral, religious community in the one 
ease ; Socialism, Atheism, Rapperism, all kinds of irreligion in the other! 
The moral of the whole is this, that during the first 10 or 12 years in 
this country the English emigrant is poor. Then Church services should 
be supplied him gratuitously. His mother Church does not doit; our 
Church has not, as you can see, the means either in men or money of 
doing it; and, therefore, during these years, the emigrant too often falls 
away, ceases to be of any religion whatsoever, and souls perish, for 
whom Christ died. 

“We, the Church in the United States, are unable, from the fewness 
of our numbers, to do anything. The Church of England is careless, 
your Society being the only spark of warmth, the only gleam of light, 
that seems ever to have been kindled in her body, in reference to these 
poor and desolate souls. Is there not something to be done to remedy 
this great evil on your part as well as on ours, in England as well as on 
this side of the Atlantic? I look upon it as most desirable, that in 
reference to the case of these emigrants in their desolate spiritual condi- 
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tion, the united wisdom and the united labor of both Churches are most 
desirable, and that your Society may be made, under Gop, the means of 
drawing forth these efforts, and doing this work. And hoping that by 
means of you both Churches may be aroused to this desirable object, 
I remain, in Christ and the Church, 
Sincerely yours, Witiam Apams. 

“P.S. I give underneath the number of natives of England inhabiting 

the United States, by the census of 1850 :— 
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“To these may be added say one-tenth of all the Irish emigrants, one- 
tenth of one million, say 100,000; so that if the English dissenters be 
taken out from the above, say 50,000, and these, with the emigrants 
since 1850 added, the number of foreigners in the United States 
baptized in the English Church, may be reckoned as not less than 
400,000; of these, the Irish Episcopalians are more intelligent, but a 
good deal more careless than the English. The writer has known of a 
Western town in and about which the Rector calculated there were 120 
families of them lost, 600 individuals. Not twenty of them belonged 
to the Church by profession or attendance, and not 20 doilars were 
contributed by the whole of them.” 


There is one portion of this foreign population concerning 
which we have another suggestion to make. We refer to the 
Irish Romanists and the Irish Churchmen. We have recently 
had some facts brought to our notice concerning members of 
the Irish Church now in this country, of the most startling 
character ; showing the deception of which they are made vic- 
tims on the part of the Romanists. In certain parts of the 
country some pains are taken to disabuse them of their igno- 
rance, and to retain them as members of the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. But where are there such efforts made 
systematically in our larger cities—Boston, Providence, New 
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Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati and 
Chicago ¢ 

We ought not, however, to stop with these. The Irish Ro- 
manists themselves should be made the objects of our immedi- 
ate and persevering labors. The boldness, and even the impu- 
dence with which the emissaries of Rome begin to carry 
themselves among us, the efforts which they are making to 
proselyte and gain a controlling influence here, if there were 
no other motives, should rouse us to action. Such an effort 
must be entered upon fearlessly, for it will provoke, in the 
outset, the most determined opposition. It is precisely here 
that Rome feels her weakness, and is most on her guard. 
Threats, intimidation, political maneuvering and management 
of all sorts, will be encountered. But with Gop’s help the 
work can be done successfully. Already great numbers of 
the young, and especially of the young men of the Irish pop- 
ulation, are losing their interest, or becoming skeptical toward 
Popery. The thunders of the Vatican do not frighten them, 
apt the genius and spirit of that delusion are more and more 
seen and felt by them to be an outrage on every right, human 
and divine. Besides, the efforts of the ‘“ American and For- 
eign Christian Union,” among the Irish, and German, and 
French Romanists of this country, show conclusively that this 
portion of our population can be reached. 

Hence we cabs our appeal, first to the managers of the 
“ Emigrants’ Aid Society.” Send us native-born Irish Mis- 
sionaries; men of tried piety, wisdom, prudence, boldness and 
success; men who understand the Irish character, and are 
skilled in the Romish controversy; men who know how to 
approach the Irish mind and gain the Irish heart. There is 
no such field in the world for labor of this sort as the United 
States now presents, and multitudes of these people can be 
rescued from the gross superstitions, and heathenish idolatries, 
and wretched heresies and corruptions of modern Popery. 

We make our appeal next to the Clergy of our own 
Church. There are, at least, a few men in com of our large 
cities—we can name such men in New York, and Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and Buffalo, and Chicago— 
on whose fidelity we would dare risk such a movement, and 
to whose judgment we earnestly commend it. It is time to 
carry the war into the heart of Africa, and to exercise all 
boldness for Christ’s sake. 

We have thus glanced at the work of the Church among 
the various elements which make up our foreign population. 
We might appeal to another motive. We might speak of the 
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dangers which are apprehended to our Government and Civil 
Institutions from such a mighty influx of people from the 
various governments of the old world, and of the necessity 
that they be early imbued with those principles of order and 
civil liberty which the Church is so well calculated to teach. 
But on this we will not dwell. It is enough that these people 
are here in vast multitudes, and that the Church has, in the 
Providence of Gop, a most serious mission to fulfill to them, 
which she will neglect only at her peril. Let her send the 
Gospel to China if she will, and to Greece if she will; but let 
her not forget the calls of the perishing for the bread and 
water of life, which meet her at her very doors. 
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Art. IV.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE CAUCASIAN THEORY. 
AN AREOPAGITIC. 


Sr. Pavt on the Hill of Mars,—historic Luke described, 
Holy Church reads, all Christendom hears, Raphael Pinwit. 
Yet it is not a mere retrospection. The Jew of Tarsus, stand- 
ing in the pe, did more than add a sacred and noblest 
Areopagitic to the inspired records,—more than cast his shadow 
on the canvas of Ragheal. In one important aspect, he fore- 
shadowed the present and permanent attitude of Christianity. 
It was the moment, it was the action of Christianity turning to 
the Gentiles. And it isa curious reflection, that this action 
should have uniformly received an interpretation as general as 
the term Gentile, until now that the Gentiles themselves have 
begun to suggest a restriction. The question asked in Jerusa- 
lem by the Beni-Israel and answered by St. Paul in Athens, 
has broken the silence of more than eighteen hundred years, 
and is occasionally heard in the mouth of one of Gentile birth. 
Is Christianity for all the races of mankind, or is it for one 
race only ? 

With the Hebrews, the question related to a single family 
of the Caucasian race. From the Gentile point of view, it re- 
lates to the entire race designated by that name. As yet the 
Caucasian theory has not invaded the Church, or, at most, it 
is but whispered about in “ the court of the Gentiles ;” if there 
is so much of likeness between Judaized heathen and heathen- 
ized Christians as to give the phrase propriety. But we can- 
not tell how soon those who adopt it from a physiological or a 
historical point of view, may find theological aid and alliance. 
Within the Church, as without, the feeling of race is strong ; 
and like other feelings, always strongest in reaction. And 
such a reaction under the excitement of Indian or African an- 
tipathies, added to the sickness of hope deferred, and sense of 
expectation disappointed, in regard to the missionary enter- 
prise, is not the most improbable of events. It belonged in- 
deed to the circumstances of the present age to suggest a ques- 
tion, silent now for so many centuries, and for a practical an- 
swer to which, we might wait for as many centuries more. 
Yet the questioning voices are so few, and so remote from the 
ear of faith, that to some it may seem superfluous to invoke 
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Christianity itself for an authoritative answer in regard to its 
assumed limitations. Those who are uninformed or unmind- 
ful as to how far the popular mind may be led away from 
Scripture, or how far Scripture may be bent and inclined to 
meet a state of accredited facts; which seem to be supported 
by science or philosophy, may think it unnecessary to quote 
St. Paul against, let us say, Alexander, the coppersmith ; until, 
in the end, they hear Alexander, the coppersmith, quoted 
against St. Paul. 

We beg their sufferance, therefore, while we briefly review 
the somewhat plausible grounds on which Christianity, by the 
authority of one great name, at least, is relegated from the 
huts of Ham, imputed father of the dusky races, and bidden 
to abide in the tents of Shem and Japhet; in other words, is 
called to reconsider her foreign relations, and issue a declara- 
tion of peace to the remaining portion of the Pagan world. 
These grounds are partly physiological, and partly historical. 
The Caucasian, or pure white races, are physically diverse, 
and whether the fact depends on their physical organization or 
not, are, in point of fact, morally and intellectually superior to 
all other races, black, brown, red, or yellow. History demon- 
strates that the two fundamental ideas of our civilization, a 
government of reason, and a spiritual religion, have never 
originated, nor obtained a permament foothold among any of 
the black or dusky families of the generic Man. . From the 
“poor images of God carved in ebony,” to the poorer image 
of man, the yellow Mongol, despotism and fetishism, modified 
in the case of the latter by monarchy without majesty, and 
idolatry without art, seem to be the normal and predestined 
condition of those hapless races, who wear “ the shadowed liy- 
ery of the burnished sun.” No sooner have physiologists 
started the question of the unity or diversity of the human 
races, than the ethnologists come in and distract our attention 
to their chromatic philosophy of man. Ere physiology has de- 
termined whether the colors in the corporeal filaments of hu- 
manity are fixed, or will run, this higher class of philosophers 
appear and fix them indelibly on the mental texture. Doubt- 
less, they help each other forward; and they meet, thus far, 
with little effectual resistance. Rationalistic theology, like 
Johnson’s “panting Time” in pursuit of immortal Genius, 
toils after them in vain. Fanaticism thunders upon them in 
its great waves of vapor, and breaks over them unheard. Or- 
delens opposes its silent strength. The Church continues 
her efforts to Christianize this unfortunate majority of man- 
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kind, who, both in physical and moral complexion, are seen to 
be so obdurately opaque. 

She is satisfied that a race that can worship idols, can wor- 
ship God. The question may be raised as to whether their re- 
ligions may not have a certain degree of subjective truth, un- 
der a form adapted, as in fable and allegory, to their limited 
capacity or imaginative habit of mind; and whether this per- 
haps be not the highest degree of truth the¥ can attain to. For 
the Christian philosopher, 7dolatry puts this question forever 
torest. He infers that those who are capable of perverting the 
religious sentiment to the extent of practising idolatry, are re- 
sponsible for that perversion. The contrary indeed is absurd. 
A religion is either true or false. It cannot be both or neither. 
And if there be a true religion, a religion which is not super- 
stition, its vindication requires the overthrow of false religions. 
We shall presently suggest a reason why this work of vindica- 
ting the true religion is left to human agency, instead of its 
own offended majesty. In other words, why the honor of God 
is committed to man for its assertion, in that very respect in 
which it has been most affronted by man. Meantime, it is not 
difficult to reconcile the fact that it is at present peculiarly en- 
trusted to a particular race, with the declaration of St. Paul, 
that God “hath made of one blood all the nations of men, for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, 
that they heal seek the Lord if haply they might feel after 
him and find him.” That the more highly organized race 
should be the custodians and disseminators of the true religion, 
and that the same race should first and universally become 
converted to it, strikes us as a natural consequence of their su- 
periority. Our own race, for the same reason, were the first, 
and are probably still the only race capable of self-govern- 
ment. We should not expect in either case, that the lower 
races would begin to feel the influence of free civilization, of 
Christianity, wntil the higher race had become thoroughly civ- 
dlized and Christianized. And it was, in fact, at this point of 
time, that commerce made its first efforts to open a way to all 
nations, and that Christianity, seeing that no white face from 
Finland to Gibraltar, was turned upon an idol, began to or- 
ganize that assault upon the heathenism of the inferior races, 
which, so far from being decided, has but just been commenced. 
Only the head of the column, which for a short half century 
has been feeling its way slowly amongst the dark places of the 
earth, is as yet engaged. And he, we believe, would be wri- 
ting authentic Scripture, who should predict that the story of 
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the battle, long after the prediction of failure, on whatever 
ere predicated, shall have been rage will be written 

y future historians of the Church, on the banks of the Ganges 
and of the Niger. Christendom has had her armed ation. 
Had they succeeded, they would have failed, for they would 
have discredited Christianity. The religion of peace cannot 
be extended by the sword. We will take those old crusades, 
however, in their earnestness and fiery zeal for what they 
were,—an ignorant and premature impulse in the direction of 
the great movement of the Church six centuries later. Not- 
withstanding the grossness of material ends, and the folly of 
superstitious agencies, we may regard them as a shadow and 
type of the new and spiritual crusade, which is now waged, 
from the point of view, and with the means and agencies, 
with which the first crusade of all was commenced eighteen 
centuries ago. 

It had not been left for Peter the Hermit to fix an aggres- 
sive character on Christianity, nor to decide the character 
which that aggression upon paynim or pagan races should as- 
sume. The bold interpretation which, more than a thousand 
years before, St. Paul, speaking in a place consecrated to the 
God of War, gave to the words of the man of peace, “ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
constitutes the grandest and most indisputable tradition of the 
Church. For though it has been embodied in Scripture, it is 
still—{as it then was only)—a tradition. We mean that it 
has come down to us in virtue of its incorporation with the life 
of the Church—its identity with the law and principle of her 
continued existence and activity. 

Our Lord himself did not raise His voice or hand against 
the idols, which peopled the earth with dumb and helpless 
gods. The brute divinities, which weighed like an incubus 
upon the dreaming mind and sensitive piety of Mahomet, dis- 
turbed not Him. Perhaps this but represents the difference 
between God and man,—between the divine, and the mere 
man,—the man informed and identified, and the man “ intoxi- 
cated,—with Deity.” Perhaps it did not comport with His 
divine dignity that He should seem to remark the material 
gods to ae, in His lowly estate of humanity, He was appar- 
ently brought so near. Perhaps it did not suit the simplicity 
of His mission to the lost sheep of the House of Israel, that He 
should assail the ethnic deities, whose pretensions were not 
obtruded on Him, nor the simple grandeur of His purpose in 
coming into the world, that He should pass beyond the cir- 
cumstances and suggestions of the life that immediately sur- 
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rounded Him. But when Christ departed, Christianity ap- 
peared in His place. He came to institute and organize it— 
not to do its work. His spirit in the Church, is Christianity 
in the world. And it was sent into the world for the sake of 
THE WORLD ; for the sake, not of the Roman or of the Caucasian, 
any more than of the Hebrew world, but of the world of men. 
All the arguments for the unity of the human family, derived from 
common physical or mental organization,—inferred from com- 
mon sentiments, feelings, sympathies and ideas, do not weigh 
with us so much as this one reflection—that Christianity cannot 
be circumscribed by less than humanity—in other words, that the 
true religion must, of necessity, be the religion prs to all 
beings, of whatever grade, or however degraded, who possess 
Reason, and the evidence of its existence—the religious senti- 
ment. Christianity, therefore, can, from its very nature, ac- 
cept no boundaries. It was but for a brief moment that it was 
circumscribed by the conditions of its infancy. Something 
extraordinary it must seem to the infidel, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth should have confined His steps to so small a circuit of the 
immediate region of His birth, and that His religion should 
from the first have found “the world before it where to 
choose.” Born and nurtured amid the associations of Jewish 
history and nationality, it soon, as suddenly, withdrew its foot 
from Sadua, its hand from that of Judaism. Brief its contro- 
versy with Jewish predjudices, short its alliance with Jewish 
sympathies. In the first moment, as it were, of its conscious 
existence, it turned from the past to the future, from the Jew 
to the Gentile. The attitude which at that moment it as- 
sumed was to fix its position forever. If timid and depreca- 
tory, it would remain, like Judaism, passive in its hostility to 
idolatry, soliciting toleration for the truth, not demanding the 
abolition of falsehood. 

But Providence had chosen the man, the place, and the 
time. The man—a barbarian, a Jew of pure birth and a Ro- 
man citizen, in whom a mind, subtle as that of Aristotle, 
was joined to a soul as ardent and indomitable as that of his 
Macedonian pupil. He, who was to utter the first Christian 
Areopagitic, had need to be a man at all points; and withal, 
not a mere barbarian, lest he should feel too little, nor a cul- 
tured Grecian, lest he should feel too much the associations of 
the place in which he stood—Athens. The soul of Plato was 
spread over the broad brow, and looked from the thoughtful 
eyes of many a one amongst the Athenians who surrounded 
the slight and dark-eyed Asiatic. The life of Phidias was in 
many a motionless thing, the soul of great sculptors, whose 
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bodies were dust, was crystallized in forms of more than living 
beauty, around him. Though they were but brute matter, one 
might almost conceive with Plotinus that they had power to 
charm the gods down from heaven to dwell in them. The 
place where the war of Christianity against idolatry was to be 
commenced was fitly chosen—the ¢ime not less. Idolatry had 
obtained in Grecian art the highest point of development of 
which it is capable—beauty. It ha semeeenieeatdl devel- 
oped its strength, for it was stronger than when its conceptions 
were embodied in ruder forms; stronger, not perhaps in the 
faith, but in the heart and imagination of men. The Titans 
had been succeeded by the Gods; the rude blocks and brutal 
embodiments of early superstition had given place to “the 
fair humanities ” of mythical art. Under such circumstances 
the first Christian Missionary to the Heathen raised his voice. 
And from the time that the eas of ancient civilization stood 
still to hear it speaking of the unknown God, until now, it has 
never ceased to vibrate, in wider and wider waves, upon the 
air; nor will it cease to be heard, in remote and still remoter 
vibrations, till it shall reach every land where the sun looks 
upon an idol and its worshiper. 

We have remarked upon the difference between Christ and 
Mahomet, in regard to the attitude which they respectively 
assumed towards idolatry. In view of the apparent passivity 
of the one, and the tremendous activity of the other, the his- 
tory of the two systems of Religion, which take their distince- 
tive names from them, furnishes matter for curious reflection. 
The armed mission which marched over broken idols, in the 
steps of Alexander, has, in conquering, been conquered; in ex- 
tending, has limited itself. Tike the Roman power, com- 

elled to stop short of universal dominion, in order to secure 
its conquests, it ceased to be aggressive, and at that instant 
reached its extent and touched its limit; and now daily con- 
tracts its boundaries, and will continue to do so, until it disap- 
pears from the earth. In the only heathen land where it 
comes in contact with Christianity, it humiliates itself to an 
alliance with heathenism ; and on the banks of the Ganges, as 
of the Danube, veils the waning fires of the Crescent before 
the spreading glory of the Cross. The inheritance of the 
mono-theistic war was not with the Fanatics of mono-theism— 
the verbal Unitarians, who could not accept the Trinity. 
With those who first made it aggressive, it has remained to 
wage it. The Arab was never allied in origin and character 
to the race which had been designated to keep alive the prin- 
ciple and seed of a true faith, and to retain, though as it were 
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in secret and under the cloudy curtains ot the tabernacle, the 
knowledge of his existence and glory. But it was not destined 
that Islam should display to the world the mystic gem, bright- 
est of the stones of fire, endowed with dominion beyond that 
imagined of any wondrous stone or talisman, by the affluent 
superstition of the East,—containing the ae Hom of man’s 
redemption, and blazing with the light of immortality, which, 
though it sometimes seemed shattered and sometimes even 
lost, was preserved, in the hidden ark of the covenant, and 
amid the very rubbish of the first temple, to shine like a star 
on the forehead of empire, and light the path of civilization. 

It is a significant fact, that the races first Christianized were 
the highest type of the Caucasian family. Naturally, as we 
have before said, we should expect the most highly organized 
type of men to receive first, and with most facility, the true 
religion. And, for the same reason, we should expect that, of 
that superior race, the most enlightened and civilized portion 
would receive it first of all. And yet it is evident that in one 
respect Christianity has more to overcome in the conversion of 
a civilized than of a savage race. We see this illustrated in 
the greater facility with which Christianity was introduced 
into Polynesia and Africa than into China and India. And 
it agrees well with our Churchmanlike prepossession in favor 
of primitive Christianity, and our historical confidence in its 
power and purity, that it should have both known its strength, 
and where its strength lay, and moved first, and boldly, 
against the strongest. For strong and beautiful, and stronger 
for their beauty—too strong for any other false religion, for 
even the mixture of spiritual idea and brute force, in Islamism, 
had been those grand creations of imperfect religion, but per- 
fect art, with which aggressive Christianity first came in con- 
flict. But they withstood not the assault. There was life in 
that which assailed, and only the representation of life in that 
which fell. The shadow disappeared before the substance. 
Matter fell before the assault of spirit. The marble statue of 
Jupiter fell before the mere unembodied name of Jehovah, as 
helpless as the rude Dagon of the Philistines, 


“with feet and hands lopped off, 
A headless trunk deformed.” 


The invisible God that had been worshiped under the cur- 
tains of the Hebrew tabernacle, and in the Holy of Holies of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, rose from the hidden ark,—in which 
his covenant with the ancestor of the Jews, the progenitor of 
Christ, and so, in a religious sense, the father of many races 
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and nations,—had been preserved ; and throughout the then 
civilized world the temples and idols of all the Gods fell into 
ruins. And from that time until now Christianity and civili- 
zation, Christendom and the civilized world, have been synon- 
mous words. In regard to the further extension of Christ- 
lanity we, of this age, have but two questions to ask and 
answer. What remains for us to do? and why it remains for 
us? The more ancient civilized world, with vast additions to 
civilization, made from time to time, by ever advancing and 
aggressive Christianity, is ours—ours, alas! with too many un- 
faithful subjects or lukewarm adherents, but still owrs. The 
key of the position has been taken. The heart of the world 
has been occupied—the outward circumference of human so- 
ciety only remains unchristianized. Only the block and mis- 
shapen idols of barbarian nations remain to be overthrown ; 
and the ancient superstitions and mere brain-civilization of the 
oriental races are to be displaced by the Religion of Faith, 
and a civilization that softens the heart, while it informs the 
mind—combined, as it is, and alone is, with a practical science 
that, in sympathy with the general beneficence of Christianity, 
directs the taculties to the amelioration of the human condi- 
tion, instead of sharpening them by the abstract speculations, 
which puff up with conceit and bewilder in meditation, the 
—_ and pundits of the East. 
ut why does this work remain for us? Why was it not 
done by the Apostles or by the early Christians who carried 
the banner of Christ to the borders of the civilized world ¢ 
Before making answer to this, permit us to add another ques- 
tion. Why was anything done by the Apostles or first disei- 
ples? Why did not God from the first take the work into His 
own hand and make it instantaneous? We might add to this 
yet another question. Why did God permit the condition of 
things which makes the work necessary? Why did He suffer 
men to follow their own devices and lapse into idolatry? But 
as no answer to this last inquiry can obviate or disprove the 
fact that He has suffered them thus to do, we answer, in a word, 
to all that went before—that as men by their own devices fell 
into idolatry, and as the worship and power of idols was estab- 
lished in the world by human agency, so He determined that 
by human agency idols and selene should be overthrown, 
and the true religion and faith be established. If we may 
thus speak, it is a point of honor that idolatry should thus be 
dealt with. It is for His glory that it should be thus over- 
thrown. It concurs with the purport of the prophecy that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. is tri- 
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umph over the kingdom of Satan would be an easy victory. 
In His omniscient survey, in His omnipotent power, it is al- 
ready and forever overthrown. But He decreed that it should 
be subverted and destroyed by man. He would use the 
weaker to destroy the stronger, for His greater glory, and for 
the greater punishment of the pride of Satan. The work is 
long, for man is weak. The work is long, for God is eternal, 
bs is not in haste like those who are doubtful of results. The 
work is long, for His providence marches slowly and carries 
with it many designs and touches many relative results which 
may retard this—that seems, and is, for itself, so much to be 
desired. One of these results, and the main reason why so 
much is left to human effort, is that we may have a work todo 
—so disinterested, so beneficent, so divine ; a work that by its 
very magnitude arouses our attention, and by our truest sym- 
pathy with man and with Curist in His work of redeeming 
men, calls us away from our petty selfish anxieties, and gives 
us nobler cares and nobler aims; by companionship with a 
motive so grand and pure, consecrates even our necessary and 
noble labor for daily bread ; gives to the humblest a share in 
the greatest work which is going on, and greater than will 
ever again be commenced in the world; gives the diffident 
heart of the weakest believer assurance that he will be saved, 
by exciting in him that desire in which faith mirrors love, and 
love mirrors faith, faith finds and knows itself in love, and 
love in faith,—that desire which brought Christ to earth, and 
will raise man to heaven,—the desire to enlighten and save 
those who are dark and lost, and to restore the image of God 
in those who bear our own. 

This war against idols is a war waged on behalf of human- 
ity. That the dark places of the earth are yet full of the hab- 
itations of cruelty, let the groans of human sacrifices still 
offered in Polynesia,—let the feeble wail of infants until re- 
cently destroyed by their mothers on the banks of the Ganges,— 
let the voiceless horror of the thousands of murdered and outraged 
women and children of our own blood and race, at Cawnpore and 
Delhi, where the demons, which the primitive Christians be- 
lieved to inhabit idols, seemed to agree with the false prophet 
of Islam to join their right hands in the cement of Christian 
blood,—let the horrid and murderous superstitions of the na- 
tive African, whom slavery to the whites alone redeems from 
slavery to both men and devils, under the abominable system 
of Feticism,—let all heathendom, with its known and un- 
known, and secret crimes against humanity, attest! Civiliza- 
tion, we say, and humanity, march under the victorious sign 
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of Constantine. Infidels have yet civilized no land. Infidels, 
as such, have bestowed no benefit, either spiritual or national, 
on the human race. They may carp because Christianity, 
like an army moving in the night, advances slowly and unob- 
served, the head of the column feeling its way in the darkness, 
but as they look back along the path of the centuries, they 
cannot deny that it has advanced, nor rebut the inference that 
it is advancing. And if unbelief also follows behind, and as 
Christianity advances to new conquests, gets foothold in the 
older Christian world, and assaults, and even thins the army 
of the faithful in the rear, it is because Antichrist, seeing the 
aaa so time draw on, when the fullness of the Gentiles shall 

ave come in, rages as he feels the chain wrapped slowly but 
surely, and drawn link by link around him, which finally riv- 
eted upon his god-defying hands, and leaving only his tongue 
free to blaspheme, will bind him for a thousand years. 

Not till then, perhaps, will it be possible to understand all 
the force of that great argument, or to perceive all the sublim- 
ity of that magnificent spectacle, of Christianity in the Ages. 
At this moment the mighty retrospect is dwarfed by the 
mightier prospect. We cannot at the same instant look be- 
fore and behind us. In looking at Asia and Africa, we forget 
Europe and America. But then, prospect will have become 
retrospect ; future, past; prophecy, history ; and then we 
shall see that history contains but one great fact,—human 
progress under divine superintendence, the march of civiliza- 
tion under the banner of the Cross. Then, the question, why 
Christianity was so long confined to the Caucasian race, if not 
answered, will but assume its place before the mind with other 
mysteries of Providence, nor seem in any degree more myste- 
rious than the fact that the mono-theistic, which even Deists 
admit to be the true religion, was so long confined to the He- 
brew family. 
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Art. V.—PROF. FISHER’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST IN YALE COLLEGE. 


A Discourse, commemorative of the History of the Church of 
Christ in Yale College, during the First Century of its exist- 
ence. Preached in the College Chapel, Nov. 22, 1857. With 
Notes, and an Appendiz. By Grorce P. Fisner, Livingston 
Professor of Divinity. New Haven: T. H. Pease. pp. 100. 


Ir is not our intention to review this Discourse, but to eall 
the attention of our readers to certain changes that have taken 
place during the hundred years of the existence of this “ Church 
of Christ in Yale College.” Such Discourses are of great valne 
to those who unhappily have little to connect them with the 
past, for they afford such persons an opportunity of learnin 
whither they are drifting, and how far they have been cartiel 
from their starting point. We make no apology for presenting 
this subject to our Church readers, for we aresure that they wil 
find it full of interest, and that it will teach them to prize more 
highly the Primitive and Catholic Faith, as it stands opposed to 
the narrow and ever-changing opinions of those who boast 
of their freedom of enquiry, and that the Bible is their 
Creed. 

The Discourse, we will say in passing, is well written. It 
is clear and simple in style, and shows considerable study. The 
materials were made nearly ready to its author’s hands by the 
labors of preceding writers, but he has presented his subject 
in a natural and an attractive form, and fies conveyed withal, 
which is no slight merit, an impression of his own sincerity. 
If we mistake not the spirit of the man, we think that he will 
not dislike to see how his “ History of the Church of Christ in 
Yale College,” is regarded by a person who views it with deep 
interest, from a position radically different from his own. We 
must say, however, that we do not believe the author of this 
Discourse has any thorough knowledge of New England theo- 
logical history. His writing is like that of one who has turned 
aside from more congenial studies into an unfrequented path. 

Mr. Fisher does justice, so far as he is able, to the memor 
of President Clap, by whose direct instrumentality this Church 
was organized within the College. We are very glad to see 
this, because, through the great difficulties in the position of 
the President in the new course of theology throughout New 
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England, under what is called the New Light Movement, and 
the failure of his most manly efforts to withstand that move- 
ment, it is very difficult for any other than Churchmen to ap- 
preciate his character. We doubt greatly whether Mr. Fisher 
understands him, and it is evident that he feels that it needs 
strong proof to establish the piety of the man who not only 
denounced Whitfield and his doctrines, and his measures, but 
stood up stoutly against Jonathan Edwards, the head of this 
new School. We shall have the pleasure of presenting some 
of President Clap’s views of Christian truth, and his method of 
maintaining them, which will perhaps surprise those of our read- 
ers who are not aware of the radical difference between the old 
and new school of Puritans. Had President Clap succeeded 
in his opposition, and with others, stayed that fearful curse of 
so called Evangelism, or Revivalism, which swept over this 
whole country, and lett few of the old landmarks standing, his 
name had been held in honor as a great defender of the Faith, 
and of the traditions of New England. But his party was driven 
to the wall; new lights arose and new measures were origina- 
ted; improvements in Theology came in vogue; speculation 
took the place of tradition, and a wholly new direction was 
given to the course of New England thought on religious sub- 
ects. 

; We will simply say in passing; that President Stiles, who 
knew him intimately, makes the most honorable mention of 
President Clap’s extraordinary force and acuteness of mind; 
and that President Dwight remarks that “to him who reads 
his character as thus given, there will remain little doubt that 
he was the greatest man who ever sat at the head of this Insti- 
tution.” 

We suppose that there is no doubt that the leading thought 
in the mind of President Clap, in organizing a Chureh within 
the College, was the preservation of the Christian faith as it 
had been received, and as it was professed in the public stand- 
ards of New England. His pamphlet, entitled “The Religions 
Constitutions of Colleges,” which is of great ability, containin 
the germ of the tamous argument of Webster in the Dartmouth 
College case, and his defense of his position in a second pam- 
phlet, entitled “ A Brief Vindication of the Doctrines received 
and established in the Churches of New England, with a spe- 
cimen of the new scheme of Religion beginning to prevail,” 
both show that he intended that Yale College should be, ac- 
cording to the design of its founders, the bulwark of the Chiis- 
tian faith as it had been professed ; and that it should be for 
New England what the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
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had been and still are for the mother country. A Professor of 
Divinity, and a Church within its walls, were, in his view, in 
accordance with the very nature of Yale College as a Reli- 
ore Society. The first Professor of Divinity—and it is wor- 
thy of notice that this was the first Professorship established 
in the College—was chosen with especial reference to his faith, 
and on entering upon his duties publicly acknowledged, not 
only the Westminster Catechism and Confession of Faith, and 
the Saybrook Platform, but also the Apostles’, the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, as agreeing with the Word of God. He 
furthermore renounced, formall, , “all the Errors and Heresies 
which commonly go under the name of Arianism, Socinianism, 
Arminianism, Pelagianism, Antinomianism, and Enthusiasm.” 
The strongly conservative and deeply religious mind of the 
President saw in this arrangement, which he had with diffi- 
culty effected, some security against those denials or suppres- 
sions of the truth of God, which his sagacity foresaw as the 
inevitable result of certain forms of speculative philosoph 
which were beginning to be introduced, and against which the 
subjective tendencies of the new school formed no barrier. It 
was in the spirit of the deepest reverence for the Faith of Christ 
as it had been held from the beginning, and as it was embod- 
ied in creeds and confessions, that the “Church of Christ in 
Yale College ” was founded ; and when afterwards, the Pres- 
ident, having himself given a lot of land and built a house with 
funds that he had collected, put the Professor of Divinity in 
his new dwelling, he gave him formal possession “so long as 
he should remain faithful to the Established Standards of Faith.” 
We would invite the attention of our readers to a brief anal- 
sis of the “ History and vindication of the doctrines of the New 
england Churches.” It begins with the assertion that the doc- 
trines which the first planters of New England believed and 
professed, are those which had been | pgnesty established in 
all ages of the Christian Church ; and more especially sumn- 
med up and declared in the several confessions of faith, in the 
various Churches of the Protestant reformation ;—that these 
doctrines had been affirmed and reaffirmed in various Ecclesi- 
astical councils of New England and of Connecticut, down to the 
year 1755, (when the pamphlet was published,) and it con- 
cludes this branch of the subject thus: 


“Tt was the practice of the once famous French Protestant Churches, 
at every meeting of their National Synod, to read and give their assent 
to these confessions of faith, and promise to preach according to them. 
And it might be well if this was practiced among us ; notwithstanding 
the opposition made by those who dislike the doctrines.” 
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The author continues thus: 

“ Although the Protestant Churches in general, and those of New 
England in particular, have been thus fully fixed and established in the 
pure doctrines of the Gospel, yet sundry persons of late have risen up 
openly to oppose and deny them; and have by various means endeay- 
ored to introduce new schemes of religion, and an easy way of salvation, 
unknown to the Gospel of Christ. * * I shall present the reader with 
a general view of this new scheme of religion, as | some years ago col- 
lected it from the writings of Chubb, Taylor, Foster, Hutcheson, Camp- 
bell and Ramsey, and other books, which are by some highly extolled 
and assiduously spread about the country.” 

A New Scheme of Divinity, collected from several authors, 1752. 
(We subjoin a few of his statements and false principles, that our read- 
ers may judge how far these writers were successful.) 

1. The only end and design of creation is the happiness of the creature. 

2. The actions of moral agents can be neither virtuous, vicious or 
free, unless they are done by a man’s own power, nor unless he has also 
a power to do the contrary, and therefore it is absurd to suppose that 
God should implant grace or holiness in any man to keep him from sin. 

3. Every sin must be known and voluntary, and consequently there 
ean be no sin of ignorance, derivation or imputation, nor any sinful na- 
ture, state or disposition. 

“In order to prepare men by degrees for the reception of these new 
schemes,”—we quote now almost in full—* sundry artifices have been 
used—that there ought to be no creeds or confessions of faith but the 
Bible; that there are no fundamental principles in religion, or any cer- 
tain set of doctrines necessary to be believed in order to salvation; 
that the greatest heresy is an immoral life; that councils and assemblies 
of Divines, not being infallible, have no right to make or impose upon 
others any creeds, or confessions of faith, or public tests, or standards of 
orthodoxy, or to fix any particular meaning on the Scriptures; that no 
man is bound to believe as our fathers believed ; but every man has a 
right to judge for himself, and that is truth to every man which he be- 
lieves to be the truth ; that to endeavor to make all men think alike, is 
to make them bigots and hinder all free enquiry after truth.” 


It will be remembered that President Clap planted himself 
on the College, asa religious society of a superior order—with 
its inherent rights above all parish rights—in order to meet 
what he calls this new system of religion. 


“ Condescension, charity and unity,” he says, “are very excellent things, 
when applied to promote the ends of the Gospel ; and therefore it is a 
pity they should on any occasion be perverted to destroy it; but conde- 
scension has no more to do with articles of faith, than with propositions 
in the mathematics; and though a man ought in many cases to give up 
his own rights or interests, yet he cannot in any case give up the truth 
of God, revealed in His word.” 
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“ Unity in a joint declared consent to the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion, and practice of the duties of it, isa matter of great 
importance; but without such a.copsent, unity is founded upon nothing, 
and can never answer any of the great ends proposed in the Gospel. 
And in order to maintain this unity in the Christian Church, there always 
have been public creeds and confessions of faith, (all agreeing in the sub- 
stance,) to which all, especially the teachers, have given their joint as- 
sent.” 

“Neither can those who adhere to the ancient doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church, be properly called a party ; that odious name properly be- 
longs to each of those particular sects, which, from time to time, oppose 
those doctrines, and thereby make themselves a party. The Bible is in- 
deed the only foundation of our Christian faith, and all the question is 
in what sense we understand it. But so far as any regard is to be had 
to the judgment of great and good men, in expounding of it, (and I 
think it is an argument of great self-sufficiency, if not self-conceit, to 
have none at all,) yet the number and quality of those who have at any 
time opposed these doctrines, bear no comparison to the vast number of 
martyrs and other eminently wise and good men, who have constantly 
maintained them. And the opinion of Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, Armi- 
nius, Foster, Chubb, Taylor, and all their followers, are but as the small 
dust of the balance, when put into the scale of the whole Christian 
Church in all ages.” ; 

“Tam free that every man should examine for himself, and then openly 
declare what he finds; for my part, I have critically and carefully, and, 
I think, with the utmost impartiality, examined into the doctrines con- 
tained in our catechism and confession of faith, and believe they are ful- 
ly and plainly contained in the sacred oracles of truth, perfectly agreea- 
ble to reason, and harmonious with each other, and that most of them 
are of the utmost consequence to the salvation of the souls of men. 
And I therefore look upon myself, in duty bound, to do all that lies in 
my power to continue and propagate those doctrines, especially in the 
College committed to my care, since that is the fountain from whence 
our Churches must be supplied.” 


Let us now see what came of all this. The position taken 
by the President involved him in difficulties which finally 
compelled him to resign the Presidency of the College. A 
number who had stood firm with him at the beginning desert- 
ed him. The spirit of fanaticism was rife, and reason and 
wisdom and learning and sober piety had little chance. Well 
does the writer remember hearing from the lips of the late 
Prof. Kingsley, a description of the mental and moral strug- 
gle, as narrated to him by a cotemporary, whep at last the Pres- 
ident yielded to the inevitable necessity and resigned his Of- 
fice; and yet with all his sagacity, little could he cove dream- 
ed of what our age bas seen. Jonathan Edwards was now in 
the ascendant ; the whole course of theology was changed ; re- 
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ligion became intensely subjective, Faith became a Spiritual 
process, and amid the stir of the new movement, and the 
wonderful results produced, multitudes of good men were blind- 
ed to the mischief they were doing. 

Dr. Stiles succeeded to the Presidency in 1778. He be- 
longed not strictly to the New Light or New Measure School, 
but he differed entirely from his predecessor in the matter of 
Creeds. Ile was opposed to theological tests. He says, in 
evident allusion to the ground taken by Pres. Clap in relation 
to the College as a religious society, “ I am satisfied we shall 
err less if we make the Scriptures the only rule of faith, than 
if we depart from this and substitute another; or as many do 
who say they believe the Scriptures the only rule, and yet, in 
all their judgments on Scripture, measure that rule by another 
rule.” ‘In accordance with these principles,” says the author 
of the discourse, “ Dr. Stiles did not accept the office of Presi- 
dent, until he had obtained from the corporation the abroga- 
tion of the tests instituted by Pres. Clap, with the exception of 
the Saybrook Platform.” ‘The italics are our own; for the 
logic the author is answerable. How the Scriptures are made 
the only Rule of Faith by excluding all the earlier and 
broader tests leaving still the Saybrook Platform, we do not 
see; we do see, however, that when men rest simply on any 
modern local creed or confession, they narrow themselves 
down into the hopeless position of a sect as regards the faith ; 
they lose their fellowship of faith with those beyond their little 
circle. 

However sectarian the actual position of the early Puritans, 
whether Independents, Presbyterians, or simply Non-Conform- 
ists, they were yet always careful to assert that they did not 
depart from the Faith of the Church of England; and asa 
matter of fact they did incorporate the substance of the primi- 
tive and Catholic Creeds into their own Confessions of Faith, and 
that too upon the ground that they were primitive and Catholic. 
The carefully drawn statements in regard to the Person and 
the Office of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Westminster and Sa- 
voy Confessions, and in the Cambridge Confession, show that 
their compilers must have had distinct reference throughout, 
to the old Creeds of the Church of England, received and held 
by her in trust from the early ages of the Church, and to the 
doctrinal statements of the XX XIX Articles.* The Westmin- 
ster Confession also published the Apostles’ Creed, in the very 
words that every Churchman now recites it, with the following 





* It is worthy of note that they are all expressed in very nearly the same words. 
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testimony to its high authority: “Albeit the substance of the 
doctrine comprised in that abridgment commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed, be fully set forth in each of the Catechisms, 
so as there is no necessity of inserting the Creed itself, yet it 
is here annexed, not as though it were composed by the Apos- 
tles or ought to be esteemed Canonical Scripture as the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, [which were published 
in the same connection with it,] but because it is a brief sum 
of the Christian Faith, agreeable to the Word of God and an- 
ciently received in the Churches of Christ.” When the Cam- 
bridge Platform was established in 1648, which was chiefly a 
Platform of Discipline and Order, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith was adopted in these words: “This Synod having pe- 
rused and considered, with much gladness of heart and thank- 
fulness to God, the Confession of Faith, published of late by 
the reverent assembly in England, do judge it to be very holy, 
orthodox and judicious in all matters of Faith; and do there- 
fore freely nat fully consent thereunto for the substance there- 
of. Only in those things which have respect to Church gov- 
ernment and discipline, we refer ourselves to the platform of 
Church discipline, agreed upon by this present assembly.” 

From the Presidency of Dr. Stiles until the year 1822, an 
assent to the Saybrook Platform was required in Yale College ; 
in 1822 all tests were abrogated, and the professors, even the 
Professor of Divinity, are not, by the College laws, required to 
believe anything. Thus, in regard to the formal teaching of 
Theology in this College Cheek, as required by statutes, it be- 
gan with full definite established Formulas of Faith and ended 
in—nothing. We do not know whether any questions were 
ever raised as to the right of the College to p B wemeas arid lot 
given by Pres. Clap for the use of the Professor of Divinity. 

There is another way of looking at this matter: In the 
founding of the “Church of Christ in Yale College ” there was 
a Covenant, including a declaration of belief, prepared by 
Pres. Clap, and used by the first Professor of Divinity, and af- 
terwards by Pres. Stiles. It was in these words: 


“You do now, in the presence of God and before this assembly, de- 
clare your Belief of the Holy Scriptures as being given by Divine inspi- 
ration, and all the doctrines therein contained, as professed in our 
Churches ; and do accordingly avouch the Lord Jehovah, the only true 
and living God, to be your God; and do give up vourself to God the 
Father as your Creator, to God the Son as your Redeemer, and to God 
the Holy Ghost as your Sanctifier. And do promise, by the help and 
assistance of Divine Grace, to walk in a holy obedience to all the laws 
and commandments of Christ, and to attend upon and be subject to all 
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the ordinances and institutions of the Gospel, and particularly in this 
Church, 
“You do thus profess and promise.” 


This, it is easy to see, is a Covenant, and not a Creed; it 
contains, however, a statement of Belief, and just such a state- 
ment as, from the well known views of Pres. Clap in regard 
to the Faith, we should expect to find. The Faith, he re- 
garded as set forth and professed in certain great formularies 
that declared the true doctrines of the Gospel as they had been 
held from the beginning. He required all persons, therefore, 
on their admission to the College Church, to declare how they 
understood Holy Scripture ; and to acknowledge the doctrines 
therein contained “as professed in our Churches.” Pres. Clap 
knew too well the value of carefully considered statements in 
regard to Christian doctrine, and of those which had been ac- 
cepted in the Churches of New England, to attempt a special 
Creed for the Church in Yale College. Such a Creed would 
be in opposition to his plan, which was, to maintain the ac- 
knowledged standards of Faith. He, therefore, demanded 
that all members, on admission to the College Church, should 
acknowledge the doctrines of the Scriptures “as professed in 
our Churches.” 

This Covenant, though not designed as a Creed, does, how- 
ever, of necessity contain certain statements in regard to 
Christian doctrine. It is a Covenant with Jehovah, the one 
only God, in the three persons of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, and the three corresponding relations of Creator, Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier; a Covenant of obedience by Divine 
Grace to the laws and commandments of Jesus Christ, and of 
submission to the ordinances and institutions of the Gospel in 
this Church. This was in use so long as Pres. Clap was in 
office, and in partial use during the Presidency of Dr. Stiles. 

In the time of Dr. Dwight certain important changes oc- 
curred ; first, an actual Creed or Confession of Faith, distinct 
from the Covenant, was composed; and a new Covenant was 
annexed thereto. In the second place all recognition of ac- 
knowledged standards or of “ doctrines contained in Scripture 
as professed in our Churches” was dropped. The Creed, 
therefore, stands simply on its own merits, as an independent 
statement of “the Faith once delivered to the Saints.” It is 
as follows : 


“The Confession of Faith. You [and each of you] solemnly profess 
your belief that there is but one God in three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; self-existent, independent, eternal and un- 
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changeable, infinite in power, wisdom, holiness, goodness and truth; that 
by Himall things were made ; and are preserved and governed according to 
His own most wise, holy and good pleasure; and that you are His 
creatures and under the most righteous and solemn obligations to serve 
and glorify Him with all your powers while you live. You also pro- 
fess your belief that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the Word of God; revealed to mankind by the spirit of truth; and 
containing every rule of faith and practice which is obligatory on the 
conscience of mankind. Thus you profess and believe.” 


Now this, we think, will strike most of our readers as a very 
remarkable Creed or Confession of Faith; there are some ex- 
traordinary omissions, which can hardly have been accidental, 
and yet which we should be very sorry to think were designed. 
Every Churchman will perceive at once that this Confession 
does not contain even the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; nor 
any, the slightest allusion to His person, His Office, or His 
work ; that there is no mention of, nor reference to, any laws 
that He has given us, or holy rites and ordinances that He has 
established. No one would learn from this Confession even so 
much as that there is a Lord Jesus Christ ; He is not even ob- 
scurely hinted at in the Confession of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, as the Son of God ; for the Son that is confessed with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, as one God, is expressly said 
to be* Eternal, thus excluding all reference to His human 
nature. 

Whatever this Confession of Faith may be, it certainly is not 
a Confession of Christ. It is a confession of the Trinity as it 
existed before Jesus Christ was born ; a confession of creation 
and of Providence, and of the moral government of God, and 
of the necessity of obedience to God ; but it is not a confession 
of Jesus Christ, even by name; much less of anything that 
He has ever done to redeem this world from sin and death. 
The Christianity seems in some way to have dropped entirely 
out of this Creed. Had the attempt been nell purposely, 
which we do not for one moment suppose, to exclude from this 
Confession everything distinctively Christian, it could hardly 
have been more thoroughly done. The whole great mystery of 
Godliness, “ God manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, believed on in the world, received up into glo- 
ry,” does not seem, from anything that appears in this Confes- 
sion, to be believed in the Yale College Church. 





* We are glad to see that the Eternal Sonship of the Second Person of the 
Trinity is confessed in this Creed; for certain Theologians of the Modern School 
of opinion have been wont to say, with great coarseness and irreverence, that 
‘* Eternal Sonship is Eternal Nonsense.” 
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The answer will be of course, that all these are implied in 
the last clause of the Confession, that “the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament contain every rule of Faith and 
wpe which is py may on the consciences of mankind.” 

ut granting that all these be implied, they are not express- 
ed; and when persons say that the Scriptures are the Rule of 
Faith, they do not confess Jesus Christ. All the statements in 
this Creed are in like manner implied in the last clause, and 
on the same principle, need not be made. We will not con- 
trovert the proposition that the Scriptures are the rule of Faith, 
but they are not the Confession of Faith, the Church of Christ 
in Yale College being judge; for she has a formula or state- 
ment of doctrine, which she calls and uses as a Confession of 
Faith ; she is not satisfied with a bare statement of belief that 
the Bible is the Word of God, and the only Rule of Faith; 
she very properly will not admit members on their merely say- 
ing that they believe the Bible; she makes them say what they 
sallone, and then she makes them declare why they believe. 
If she had no Confession of Faith, she might say that the Bible 
was her Confession of Faith ; and while we could not but re- 
gard her simple requirement of a belief in the Holy Scriptures 
as a very* poor Confession of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the 
great principles of His religion, still the position would bea 
consistent one. But so long as that Confession of Faith stands, 
she is debarred from saying that a profession of belief in Holy 
Scripture is a Confession of the Faith of Christ. 

The Articles of Faith contained in the Confession of the 
Yale College Church are perhaps all true, according to the 
Rule of Faith which she ~ stated, viz: God’s Holy Word; 
but among those articles there is no mention of—there is no indi- 
rect or remote allusion to the name, the person, the office or 
the work of our Lorp and Saviour Jesus Curtst; there is noth- 





* “These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ ;” 
‘“ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth Confession 
is made unto salvation.” ‘‘ Every Spirit (anda fortiori, every formal creed,) that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.” Such is the 
testimony of Apostles ; and the Head of the Church, we may be sure, will care 
very little what men say about the writings of these men, so long as they confess 
not Him who chose them to be Apostles, and sent down on them the Holy Ghost, 
that they might, through these writings, make Him known.” 

“They are not worthy of the name of Christians, who, though the Lord by His 
Providence call them publicly to own the truth they have professed, shall yet re- 
fuse to declare what they believe as to those great and fundamental principles in 
the doctrine of Christ, the knowledge whereof is necessary to salvation.” Such 
is the testimony of the Apostles of the New England Puritans, (Preface to Cam- 
bridge Confession of Faith,) from which we may be sure, whatever their descend- 
ants think of them, that they, were they now living, would have a very poor opin- 
ion of many of their descendants.” 
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ing that implies, however obscurely, that there are such things 
as Sin, Grace, Redemption, a Gospel, or a Church; there is 
nothing that is distinctively and unequivocally Christian, but 
the positive statement of the Eternal Sonship of the Second 
Person of the Adorable Trinity. All orthodox Christians be- 
lieve what is stated in this Confession, viz: that the Divine 
Unity has always and from everlasting existed in the Three Per- 
sons of the Farner, the Son, and the Hoty Guosr; that this 
one God created all things, and preserves and governs all 
things; and that all people, asthe creatures of God, are bound 
to serve and glorify Him; but they believe much more than 
these very general principles, and the Church of Christ, from 
the beginning, and in all ages, has confessed much more. 

We do not mean to imply that the members of the Yale 
College Church do not believe the Holy Scriptures according 
to their true meaning; we do not say that they have no Chris- 
tian principles which they can venture to state in their confes- 
sion of Faith, except that they believe the Bible; but the fact 
still remains, and it is certainly remarkable, that in a formal in- 
strument, drawn up, we are bound to presume, with great care, 
as the Confession of Faith to be used in a College that was 
founded chiefly to train up young men for the ministry, the 
Name of Jesus Curist and the bare fact that He has come in 
the flesh, are not confessed. 

We are not disposed to think that there has ever been an in- 
tentional departure from orsuppression of the truth in relation 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that the Yale College 
Creed became so poor and imperfect a confession as it is, of the 
Faith, through that undervaluing of Creeds, which is so openly 
expressed by Dr. Stiles, and which characterizes the whole 
Modern Scliool of Puritans; and this incapacity to see the ab- 
solute necessity of a true Confession of the fundamentals of re- 
ligion, has been produced, we think, in this way; first, from 
an undue prominence that has been given to the fact that every 
man has a right to judge for himself as to the truth of Hol 
Scripture, which has led many to forget that it is the truth 
found and held, and not the mere seeking it, however honestly 
and earnestly, that makes us good and enlightened Christians ; 
secondly, froin the subjective tendency of Modern Puritian The- 
ology which has dwelt so exclusively on faith as an inward 
process, as to finally forget that faith in its very essence is a 
resting upon God ; and that God the Son joined Himself to us 
in Jesus Christ, “ who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary,” for this very end that our faith 
might rest on God. 
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We know not where to find a more clear statement of the 
value of an accurately draw Church standard, and of the rela- 
tion of such standard to the Bible, than in the pamphlet of 
President Clap, entitled “ A History and Vindication of the 
Doctrines received and established in New England.” 


“ What we mean by a Creed, or Confession of Faith, is this, “I be- 
lieve that such a doctrine or proposition is contained in the Bible, or that 
these words express in common language the true sense and meaning of 
the scriptures, relating to that thing; and therefore it is impossible for 
any man to preach, speak, or write any proposition which he believes, 
from the word of God, but it is so far his Creed, or a confession of his 
faith, * ® * And though every man has a right te examine, and 
judge for himself according to truth, yet no man has aright, in the 
sight of God, to judge wrong. * * * And if every particular per- 
son has a right to judge for himself; then surely public bodies and com- 
munities of men have a right to judge for themselves concerning their 
own public state, and what doctrines they would have preached to 
themselves and their posterity. * * * They who suppose that there 
are no fundamental principles or doctrines, neccessary to be believed in 
order to salvation, destroy the fundamentals of the Christian religion, and 
make but little difference between Christianity, Mahomedanism and re- 
fined Heathenism, except in some external rites and ceremonies, * * 
The great Doctrines contained in our Catechisms and Confession of Faith, 
particularly the Divinity and satisfaction of Christ, original sin, the ne- 
cessity of special grace in regeneration, justification by Faith, &., have 
been universally received, established and taught in all ages of the Chris- 
tian Church; and upon all the search I have been able to make into an- 
tiquity, I can find no single instance of any public confession of faith, 
drawn up by any council or generally received, and established in any 
Christian country in the world, wherein any of these doctrines have 
been plainly and expressly denied. For though there have been some 
men scattered up and down in the world and sometimes convened in as- 
semblies, who have not believed these doctrines, and have sometimes en- 
deavored covertly to disguise them and let them drop, and by degrees 
to root them out of the Christian Church ; yet they never dared openly 
and formally to deny them by any public act; because they knew that 
these doctrines had been so universally received in the Christian Church, 
that all antiquity would condemn them, and that such an open denial 
would bring upon them the resentment of all mankind.” 


With all deference to the great name of Dr. Dwight, we 
must say that this Creed of “the Church of Christ in Yale Col- 
lege” is the poorest statement of the Christian Faith that we 
ever chanced to see. Perhaps our Church training has not 
fitted us for judging of a thing so different from any Confes- 
sion to which we have been accustomed ; we confess to a very 
strong prejudice in favor of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
and to a good liking for the Athanasian ; still we think we 
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are not thereby disqualified from seeing how far this Creed of 
Dr. Dwight’s conveys the substance of the Christian doctrines. 
It seems to us to labor under three capital defects. First, it 
contains very much that forms no part of the Christian Faith ; 
but is a confession of duty ; and that, the common duty which 
all creatures owe to their Creator. Again, there is at least 
one statement that is either very loose and unguarded, or else 
very—and we think dangerously—strict ; we mean the predi- 
cate of “independence,” which, if applied to the three persons 
of the Godhead, and there seems to be no way of avoiding this 
application, is liable to the og omg that it implies Three 
Gods, and so, is inconsistent with the Divine Unity ; inconsist- 
ent also with the very nature of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, as the Son of God ; and of the Third Person, as “ pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son,” which procession is 
acknowledged not only in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
but also in the Westminster and the Savoy, and in the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Confessions of Faith. The expression 
is, therefore, a specimen of very loose writing, which is unpar- 
donable in the formal statement of a Church Creed in regard 
to so mysterious a doctrine as the Trinity; which yet (we 
quote the Cambridge Confession) “is the foundation of all 
our communion with God and comfortable dependence upon 
Him ;” or else, of a strictness of statement far beyond that 
of any public confession we have ever seen, and which is very 
extraordinary in a Creed in which it is not thought necessary 
even to mention the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Covenant is a little better than the Confession of Faith. 
It uses the words, “ Father, Redeemer and Sanctifier;” also 
the words, “ Gospel,” “ Church” and “Christians.” The name 
Jesus Curist, however, does not occur. 

In justice to this “Church of Christ in Yale College” we 
are bound to say, that although she does not require nor allow 
in her Creed any Confession of Jesus Christ, the name “Jesus 
Christ” does oceur in her formula of reception, which is in 
these words: “ We, then, the members of this Church of 
Christ, do also covenant with you, that through the same Di- 
vine assistance, we will perform the same duties to you. And 
may God enable us to be mutually faithful, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

Our readers will judge for themselves whether this formula 
relieves at all the difficulties under which the Creed of this 
“ Church of Christ ” labors; we think it does not. 

To present this whole matter more distinctly we will place, 
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side by side, the Creed called the Apostles’ Creed; and the 
Creed of the “ Yale College Church.” 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth ; 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary, suffer- 
ed under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, 
dead, and buried; He descended into 
Hell; The third day he rose from the 
dead; He ascended into Heaven; And 
sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty ; From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; The 
Holy Catholic Church, The communion 
of Saints; The forgiveness of sins; The 
resurrection of the body, And the life 
everlasting. Amen. 





The Creed of the “ Yale College 
Church.” 

The Confession of Faith. You [and 
each of you] solemnly profess your be- 
lief that there is but one God, in three 
persons, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost; self-existent, independent, 
eternal, unchangeable; infinite in pow- 
er, wisdom, holiness, goodness and 
truth ;—that by Him all things were 
made; and are preserved and govern- 
ed according to His own most wise, holy 
and good pleasure; and that you are 
His creatures, and under the most right- 
eous and solemn obligations to serve 
and glorify Him with all your powers 
while you live. You also profess your 
belief that the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are the word of God, 
revealed to mankind by the spirit of 
truth; and containing every rule of 
faith and practice which is obligatory 
on the consciences of mankind. Thus 
you profess and believe. 


One of these Creeds confesseth Jesus Curist; the other 


Creed dves not. 


We are willing to leave it to our readers, 








whoever they may be, to choose between them; and we will 
add, that it is happy for the world and for the Church which 
the Lorp Jesus purchased with His blood, that one of these 
Creeds differs as much from the other in age and authority 
and wide-spread influence, as it does in its statements of the 
Christian Faith. 

We have endeavored to show the radical difference between 
the earlier and later School of Puritans, because we are persuad- 
ed it is a subject little known, and there is, we suspect, no great 
desire in certain quarters that the real distinction should be un- 
understood. We have shown from the writings of Pres. Clap, 
one of their most learned and sagacious theologians, that the 
former were in essence and in spirit Churchmen—High 
Churchmen, many of them; that they understood full well the 
difference between Faith and Opinion ; that they recognized 
the Faith as something ancient, universal and established; 
and as the great Christian bond within the Church. 

That all were as intelligent as he, is not to be supposed, but 
no one can read the Preface to the Cambridge Plattorm (1648) 
or the introduction to the Confession of Faith, (1680,) without 
seeing that these men, however mistaken in their policy, had 
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very high and noble views of the Faith and of the Church 
of Curistr. The Cambridge Platform begins with the asser- 
tion that the form of Church Government is one and immu- 
table, and prescribed in the Word ; that Ecclesiastical Polity 
or Church Government or discipline is nothing else but that 
form and order that is to be observed in the Church of Christ 
upon Earth, both for the constitution of it, and all the admin- 
istrations that therein are to be performed. 
The Preface begins thus : 


“ The setting forth of the public Confession of the Faith of Churches 
hath a double end, and both tending to public edification. First, the 
maintenance of the faith entire within itself. Secondly, the holding 
forth of unity and harmony both amongst and with other Churches, 
Our Churches here, as, by the grace of Christ, we believe and profess the 
same doctrine of the truth of the Gospel, which generally is received in 
all the reformed Churches of Christ in Europe, so especially we desire 
not to vary from the doctrine of faith and truth held forth by the 
Churches of our native country. For though it be not one native coun- 
try that can breed us all of one mind; nor ought we to have the 
glorious faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect of persons, yet as 
Paul, who was himself a Jew, professed to hold forth the doctrine of 
pocenete by faith, and of the resurrection of the dead, according as 

e knew his godly countrymen did, who were Jews by nature, so we 
who are by nature Englishmen, do desire to hold forth the same doc- 
trine of religion, especially in fundamentals, which we see and know to 
be held by the Churches of England according to the truth of the Gospel.” 


In the Preface to the Confession of Faith the same views are 
more strongly expressed : 


“They are not worthy of the name of Christians, who though the 
Lord by his providence call them publicly to own the truth they have 
professed, shall nevertheless refuse to declare what they believe, as to 
those great and fundamental principles in the doctrine of Christ, the 
knowledge whereof is necessary to salvation. It must needs be in itself 
a work pleasing in the sight of God, for his servants to declare unto the 
world, what those principles of truth are, which they have received, and 
are (by the help of Christ) purposed to livé and die in the steadfast 
profession of. Some of the Lord’s worthies have been of renown among 
his people in this respect, especially Iraeneus and Athanasius of old, and 
of later times Beza, all whose Confessions (not to mention others) with 
the advantage which the Church of God hath received thereby, are 
favorably known. 

And it must needs tend much to the honor of the dear and blessed 
name of the Lord Jesus, in case many Churches do juin together in 
their testimony. How signally the Lord hath owned the Confessions 
of the Four General Councils or Synods for the suppression of the here- 
sies of those times, needs not to be said, since no man can be ignorant 
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thereof that hath made it his concern to be acquainted with things of 
this nature. * * * * Whet hours of temptation may overtake 
these Churches, is not for us to say. Only the Lord doth many times 
so order things, that when his people have made a good confession, they 
shall be put upon trial one way or other, to see whether they have (or 
who among them hath not) been sincere in what they have done.” 


Now these views are radically different from those held by 
the Modern School of Independents, and this difference, in 
justice to the elder Puritans, ought always to be borne in mind ; 
but withal the latter sowed the seeds, though they did not 
know it nor intend it, from which their descendants are now 
reaping such a harvest. 

et us go back to that Mother Church in England, to which 
Winthrop and many of the first Puritans of Massachusetts 
looked back with such affection ; in whose faith they wished to 
live and die; and in whose communion they should ever have 
remained. The Church in England had gone through suc- 
cessfully her great work of self-reformation. In respect to 
Faith she held the three great Creeds of Christendom,— 
the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian,—traditions 
all of them of earlier ages,—the first reaching far beyond 
the memory of man, and bearing from the first known men- 
tion of it, the name of the Apostles’ Creed. In addition 
to these, and distinctly separate from them, and on a lower 
range, she had set forth the XXXIX Articles of Religion, 
which were “statements of Christian doctrine for avoiding di- 
versities of opinion, and for the establishing of consent touch- 
ing true religion,” first framed in XLII Articles by Archbish- 
op Cranmer and Bishop Ridley, and afterwards revised and 
put into their present shape and published in 1562. So far as 
the faith was concerned, as shown in the Creeds, or so far as 
concerned the general scope of Christian doctrine, there was no 
= for any separation from the Church of England, the 
uritans themselves being the judges. The separation was on 
other grounds, which we, of course, think insufficient, but 
which, as the Faith is our present subject, we shall not notice. 
They separated from a Church which they acknowledged to be 
a true Chureh holding and maintaining the true Faith. What 
did they do with the Fuith? In the first place, they utterly 
ignored the Catholic Creeds. They believed them, and they 
put most if not all the statements of these Creeds into their 
own Confessions. But they ignored them as facts, as tradi- 
tions, venerable, sacred, and authoritative; they put these 
statements into their own Confessions, in their own lan- 
guage; and not only this, but mixed them up so inex- 
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tricably with their own doctrines about Predestination, and 
Election, and Effectual Calling, and Free Will, and the De- 
crees of God, and the Perseverance of the Saints, and Assur- 
ance of Grace, and many other things, which, whether true or 
false, important or unimportant, are no part of the Faith,— 
that the whole must stand or fall together. 

Doubtless they thought honestly that these, if not strictly of 
the Faith, were bulwarks of the Faith, and would help to keep 
it whole and undefiled. The old Confessions of New England 
failed utterly, not because of the orthodox Faith which they 
contained, but because of the many human and unwarrantable 
additions in the way of opinions, which were regarded as of 
equal value, and which were all presented together as the 
Faith. And the prevailing prejudice in New England against 
Creeds is due very much to the kind of Creeds with which the 
New England mind has been familiar. Had the Puritans ac- 
cepted formally the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds on the ground 
which they professed, viz: ‘the maintenance of the faith en- 
tire within itself, and the holding forth of unity and harmony 
both among and with other Churches,” (as a part of the Church 
of Christ from the beginning,) and then published, on their 
own separate authority, and with all the weight their names 
would give, the statements which they thought important, for 
the fullness and completeness of the Christian doctrines, their 
descendants had possibly been able to maintain the Faith, and 
to set it forth in form, even after they had abandoned the doc- 
trines characteristically Puritan. 

They inherited, as English Churchmen, the pure Faith of 
the Lorp Jesus Curist; but, leaving the Church of England, 
they recast the Faith, set it forth on their own authority, and 
debased it with their own opinions. The whole thing tailed ; 
and in consequence thereof, their children have no statement 
of the Faith. A pure currency had come into their hands, 
with an old and an acknowledged mark upon it. They melted 
down the silver and gold; added a large quantity of baser 
metal ; issued the whole with a new stamp; and now, the fur- 
ther difficulty with their money is, that it will not pass. 
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Arr. VI—SKEPTICISM OR SUPERSTITION. 


Ist. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romans; with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By 
Bensamin Jowett, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1855. 


2d. Rational Godliness, after the Mind of Christ and the 
Written Voices of his Church. By Row tanp Wi.i1aMs, 
B. D., Fellow and formerly Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Hebrew at Lampeter. eben 
Bell & Daldy. 1855. 


3d. The Catholic Church in the United States: A Sketch of 
its Ecclesiastical History. By Henry ve Courcy. Trans- 
lated and enlarged by Jonn Girmary Sura. New York: 
Edward Dunigan & Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 
1856. 12mo. pp. 591. 


4th. Theism, Doctrinal and Practical : or, Didactic Religious 
Utterances. By Francis W. Newman. London: John 
Chapman. 4to. pp. 184. 


Has our country more to fear from Superstition or from Skep- 
ticism? Superstition and Skepticism being, in many respects, 
opposite extremes, it would seem, at first sight, that we should 
have little difficulty in determining to which one our national 
mind has the strongest tendency. And yet, when we consider 
that religious truth is one, while its antagonistic errors, like 
the devils of Mary Magdalene, are legion, we realize that the 
chances for an erratic mind to miss the truth, rather than to 
find it, are a thousand to one; while the precise form of error 
which it will embrace can be certainly known only by the 
result. For it is undeniable, that many errors are quite as 
much opposed to each other as they are to the truth, so that 
they become opposite extremes, and truth lies between them; 
and hence it is not at all wonderful if the ill-batanced mind, 
in its convulsive efforts to avoid one extreme, is thrown, al- 
most of necessity, to the other. Hence, as in the mind of an 
individual, so in the mind of a nation, until it has firmly 
settled down in a position, in politics, philosophy, ethics or 
religion, there is always a grave question, what position it will 
take; whether it will embrace truth or error; and if the lat- 
ter, which of its thousand forms will be preferred. It has 
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been observed that an unsettled mind most frequently oscillates 
between ¢wo errors, and not around a circle of three, or many, 
at the same time ; and also that its choice is commonly made, 
not between kindred errors, but more frequently between those 
which form opposite extremes. 

Superstition and Skepticism are both multiform, insomuch 
that it would be difficult to select any one embodiment of 
either, as its true type or representative. For the purpose, 
however, of having before us those forms which seem most to 
threaten us in our Jer, we shall take Romanism as the type of 
Superstition, and Unitarianism as the type of Skepticism. 
Were we addressing people of other countries, or other times, 
we should doubtless select other embodiments of error. 

Let the question, then, stand,—“ Have we more to fear 
from Romanism or from Unitarianism ?” 

We are not prepared to assert that we have any ground for 
very serious apprehension of either, though so long as they are 
among us in respectable force, and are engaged in active 
aggressive movements, there is certainly good reason why we 
should calculate their strength, and thus enable ourselves to 
form some estimate of their chances for ultimate success. 

Most of us have been accustomed, in early life, to hear the 
most dismal accounts of the fearful progress of Romanism in 
the Mississippi Valley. As children, we have sat at our 
mother’s knees and heard thrilling stories of Romish persecu- 
tions, and martyrs, and martyrdoms. We well recollect when 
children were accustomed to sit up late at night, to hear long 
chapters from “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” and listen to startling 
stories of inquisitions and “ Popish plots,” until they feared to 
sleep ; and sleeping, dreamed of the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion and of the shrieks of martyrs, and awoke in the morning, 
tortured with the apprehension that these scenes were soon to 
be re-enacted in our country. 

That such fears should then have been indulged, is certainly 
not wonderful, and perhaps those notes of timely warning may 
have been salutary, and may have contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to avert the danger then so much apprehended. For 
there had, indeed, in the yet earlier periods of our country’s 
history, been much to justify the belief that the whole of our 
Continent was to be subjected to the Papacy, nor would it be 
easy for even the most judicious to say at what time this dan- 
rer ceased to exist. Christopher Columbus, himself a zealous 
Papist, immediately on his discovery of the New World, was 
raised to the importance of a legitimate representative, not 
only of the “ Catholic Majesty of Spain,” but of the whole 
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Roman Catholic Church, and more than once the intimation 
has been thrown out, that America belonged to the Papacy 
by right of discovery. Central and South America, and 
Mexico, and Louisiana, and Florida, and Maryland, and Cana- 
da, were rapidly peopled by Romanists from England, France, 
and Spain; and it is undeniable that, for a time, they exerted 
a stronger influence among the savages of the American for- 
ests than did any other class of people. 

It is true that within the memory of people now living, there 
has been little reason to fear any serious inroads of Ro- 
manism in the Atlantic States. Not even in Maryland, the 
Romish Colony of Lord Baltimore, has there been, in our time, 
the least reason to apprehend that Romanism would ever gain 
a controlling ascendency over the popular mind. But in the 
“ Great Valley,” from the upper springs of the Mississippi to 
its mouth, and from Pittsburg, on the east, to the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, Romanism was first in the field, and 
first “ to set up her banners for tokens.” Of the early efforts of 
her pioneer missionaries, we need not speak. They are noto- 
rious in the history of our country, as they are creditable to 
those self-sacrificing men, whose names are everywhere re- 
corded in the Northwest for ecclesiastical memorials. Their 
missionary posts were long the nurseries of Civilization among 
the Red men, as well as among the French settlements; and 
long before a Protestant missionary had penetrated our wil- 
derness, they were the resting places of the weary and way- 
worn traveler, as he sought him a home in the “ Far West.” 
From our earliest recollection, the Romish Schools of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, for the education of Protestant children, and 
the formation of the western mind, have been trumpeted by 
Romish journalists, on both sides of the waters; and timid Pro- 
testants an echoed back, in notes of lamentation, the story 
of “Jesuit Schools,” and the certain triumph of the “ Mother 
of Harlots ” ia the “Great West.” 

Such has been the state of things, and such the state of feel- 
ing. Let us now see whether there be, in a philosophical 
point of view, anything to justify, for the future, such ap- 
prehensions. 

There are four elements in our national constitution, all of 
which are active and potent, and all opposed to the genius of 
Papacy ; and these, we think, must forever prevent any consid- 
erable prevalence of Romanism among us. 

1. The first of these is what we shall denominate the es- 
sential constitution of the Anglo-Saxon mind. This may be 
said to be the controlling element of our nation. The Nor- 
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man element, which is confined, for the most part, to the South- 
ern States, is, indeed, potent in its way. In social position, in 
intellectual compass, and breadth of character, it is eminently 
respectable ; and in the Councils of the nation, it never fails 
to make itself felt and respected ; but it does not infuse its 
leaven into the masses, nor impart its habits of thought and of 
feeling to the plebeian multitude. The Saxon mind is the 
working and all-pervading element in the great family of 
American humanity ; and hence, in addition to an unquestionable 
out-numbering of all the other races among us, it infuses its 
life and spirit, in a greater or less degree, among all classes 
with whom it comes in contact. This point we shall not argue, 
as few, we think, will question it. The American mind is, in 
its general character, Saxon. 

Now let us inquire whether there be between the Saxon 
mind and the Romish religion, any such compatibility as to 
make it probable that they will ever codperate to any great 
extent. We think we shall not be charged with begging the 
question when we assume that Romanism is a superstition ; or 
at least, that it involves an element of superstition; and hence, 
that those who embrace it must be superstitious in their men- 
tal organization ; or, if you please, credulous. Doubtless there 
is in certain organizations and temperaments that which pre- 
disposes to certain religious proclivities. Macaulay has well re- 
marked, that the Protestant religion has never prevailed, to any 
considerable extent, among a people whose language was not of 
Teutonic origin. Itis asuggestive fact. We believe it is general- 
ly admitted, as a philosophical fact, that northern races tend 
to skepticism, southern ones to superstition. All history, we 
think, confirms the remark; and a moment’s reflection must 
settle it as a general principle. There are, indeed, a few in- 
stances of northern people being superstitious, and also a few 
of southern ones being skeptical; but so far as we recollect, 
these have all been transplanted from one latitude to another. 
All the great superstitions of the world have been found to 
flourish among dreamy, poetical, and visionary minds ; gener- 
ally south of the latitude of snows, and, for the most part, con- 
fined to the land of orange-groves, and figs, and dates. But 
the Saxon is a northern race, and therefore, if our theory be 
correct, can have no natural tendency to superstition. On the 
contrary, all his tendencies are to skepticism. 

This not only follows by logical sequence from the premises 
assumed, but it is historically true; the whole German family, 
of which the Saxon is a branch, has ever been characterized 
by the skeptical habit. In many cases it has seemed scarcely 
capable ot faith, while all religious superstition it has ever 
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regarded with utter scorn. The illiterate Saxon can, indeed, 
entertain an irreligious superstition, as ghost-seeing, witch- 
craft, &c., not unlike that of the northern Gau!s, as described 
by the author of Ossian ; but the idea of priestly authority, in 
matters of either Faith or Discipline, is always offensive to 
him. It is a remarkable fact, that even the firmest believer in 
the Christian Revelation, among the pure Saxons or Germans, 
whether in Germany, Old England, or New England, must 
always have some reason, why or wherefore, for whatever he 
believes or does ; his religion seldom rests on “Thus saith the 
Lord !” and in many cases, even among those reckoned most 
orthodox, it is quite as much matter of philosophy, or specu- 
lation, as of faith. Even after he has admitted the Scriptures, 
as a whole, to be the Word of God, the German must have a 
reason for every Article of Faith and every direct precept 
which they Coit. Each and every Article must be shown 
to be consistent with the “natural fitness of things,” before 
he can heartily embrace it; even it is difficult for his faith to 
go much beyond his philosophy. Generally, the Saxon be- 
comes strong in any religious dogmas, only by resistance to 
some other dogmas. On the great points of Calvinism, the 
Puritan (Saxon) mind was once strong; but it was made so, 
not by any realization of the beauty or truth of Calvinism, 
but by a long-continued war against the Church of England, 
in which some things were cherished that were opposed to the 
Calvinistic theory. 

We allude to the protection given by James I, and also by 
his son Charles, to the continental Arminians. For it is well 
known that after the Synod of Dort, the Church of England 
became rather a house of refuge for these persecuted people. 
This was a matter of grief to many of the soundest theolo- 
gians and most loyal Churchmen of England. The Puritan 
eagerly laid hold of this, and deciding that Arminianism was 
of the essence of the Church of England, proceeded to arrange 
his batteries with special reference to this, as the great Auti- 
christ of the age. For the purpose of prosecuting this war 
with energy, he took a stand of the most extreme opposition. 
The “ Points” of Calvinism became the ras wa of his 
party; and the natural consequence was, that the party was 
strong on these, as long as the opposition continued. Since the 
cessation of that contest, however, no one needs be told of the 
tendency of the Puritan mind to rationalistic philosophy. A 
mere glance over the Protestant Communions of Germany, 
Switzerland, and New England, will show a widely-prevailing 
contempt for nearly all the “Points” of Calvinism. Could 
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the crusade have been perpetuated, doubtless the Puritans 
might have been kept strong in these dogmas; but in the ab- 
sence of strife, Saxon latitudinarianism reappeared. It is a 
remarkable fact, that strong as the New En Jand fathers were 
on the great points of “ Evangelical Christianity,” and lax as 
they then thought their Southern (Norman) neighbors on those 
points, there have been, within the last century, a thousand 
skeptics in New England for every one in the Southern States. 
Nay, it has come to be regarded as almost self-evident, that 
Unitarianism cannot live in the South, save in a few large 
cities, where there is a good admixture of New England pop- 
ulation. 

2. In the second place, we have to remark that ours are a 
thinking people. This is really included, and might have been 
treated, under our general remarks on the Anglo-Saxon consti- 
tution. There is, however, a great deal implied in saying, of 
any people, that they think ; and it is particularly suggestive 
in this relation, for it is next to impossible, philosophically, 
that any people characterized by intense thinking, should ever 
be superstitious. Thinking, we place in opposition te dream- 
ing. A people may be imaginative and poetical, and yet not 
be properly a thinking people. Southern races have generally 
more of imagination, and not unfrequently generalize best in 
philosophy ; but the mental operation of classifying and rea- 
soning is generally for the more northern mind. It is ever 
active. It must think and, reason; and the great danger is of 
its thinking and reasoning with too much haste. The active 
mind is generally characterized by an intense subjectivity, 
having but little regard for objective truth, and using its own 
experience for general principles. Hence, when it becomes 
interested in moral or religious subjects, its subjectivity al- 
ways predominates, and tends to fanaticism. From all this, it 
follows that as our American mind is northern, active, and de- 
cidedly subjective, so it is, from its very nature, opposed to all 
authoritative dogmatism, the excess of which is superstition. 
It questions all dogmas until it has proved them true. It is 
fond of the subtleties of analysis, and prefers to establish its 
own dogmas, and call them conclusions, rather than to receive 
them, authoritatively, from man, or from God. 

3. A third element in the American mind opposed to Su- 
perstition, is its utilitarian tendency. This, too, may be a part 
of our Saxon or northern organization. Certainly it shows it- 
self in every branch of the Saxon family; and it is generally 
believed to be stronger in new countries than in old ones. On 
this principle, perhaps it is, that while Europe—especially 
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Southern Europe—turns off silken fabrics, lever watches and 
princely furniture, at the same time, excelling in Sculpture 
and Painting, and the fine arts generally, we are most cele- 
brated for horse-power, reapers, threshing machines, and fast 
sailing steamers and yachts. Our Arts, our Sciences and our 
Mechanics, all pistihe of the utilitarian character. Hence 
we have been sneeringly called a “ matter-of-fact people.” Be 
itso. This matter-of-fact character is nearly the same thing 
which is otherwise expressed by “common sense.” And this 
“matter-of-fact and common sense,” we insist, is, in its very 
nature, opposed to all poetic tendency, and hence, opposed to 
Superstition. It is cold and calculating, while Superstition al- 
ways involves the ardor of the vivid imagination. State a 
a seat toa cold matter-of-fact man, and if it strikes him as 
ooking to beneficial results, he embraces it. If, however, he 
sees nothing in it of utility,—if it be a mere dogma, or an ab- 
stract idea, for which he sees no reason, and from which no di- 
rect benefit is likely to result to him, he will generally discard 
it. None of the great Superstitions of the world address them- 
selves to the matter-of-fact and common sense mind. They 
appeal wholly to the imagination ; and where this is wanting, 
they can gain no hold. 

4. Our fourth and last argument, against the probability of 
our country ever becoming Superstitious, is drawn from our 
early national habits. Our nationality may be said to have 
begun on the very principle of opposition to everything like 
ee a or regal or priestly authority. So far as the 
?uritan Fathers were concerned, if there was anything which 
on cordially hated above all things else, it was the theory of 
ecclesiastical authority, in matters of either Faith or Discipline. 
Even the English Churchman, because of his respect for eccle- 
siastical authority, was, in their estimation, little better than 
the veriest Ultramontanist of Rome. Ever since the famous 
“Gunpowder Plot,” at the accession of James I, all England 
had been in a constant state of alarm about “ Popish Plots.” 
The liberalism of Germany and Switzerland, brought in by the 
exiles of the time of Mary, on the accession of Elizabeth, had 
wrought and fermented in the Puritan mind, until the theory 
of civil and ecclesiastical democracy had become the great 
idea of the times. Jt was this which animated the Cromwell 
Rebellion, and, together with a touch of the “ gold-fever,” and 
the romance of life in the “ New World,” sent the May Flower 
to Plymouth Rock. Even Baltimore, at the head of his Ro- 
mish colony, obtained not his Maryland Charter but on a 
pledge of the most unlimited toleration, such as New England 
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had not then dreamed of. During the first hundred years, the 
New England pulpit had scarcely more than one great theme, 
which was appropriately headed with “ Down with the Pa- 
pacy.” This was the great element of our nationality for a 
hundred and fifty years before we became a distinct nation. 
The whole American mind was imbued with it long before our 
National Independence was thought of. In short, hatred of 
Papacy, and of everything looking in that direction, may be 
said to have formed the woof and the web of our nationality, 
in all its stages, from an infant colony to the present day. So 
decided has been the direction, and such the intensity, of the 
American mind, on this subject, and so completely has it been 
confirmed by habit, that even Romanists, with all their af- 
fected effrontery, have nearly spent half their strength in apol- 
ogies to the American people for the atrocities of their guilty 
Church. So much of their effective force has been expended 
in this way, that they have really done next to nothing in the 
way of aggression, while their once boasted possessions have 
been constantly passing from their hands. A few parents who 
have been so reckless of their children’s spiritual welfare as to 
send them to Romish schools, have had the mortification of 
seeing them turn Romanists. Our wonder is, not that such 
results should follow, but that such folly should ever fail of its 
natural result. In the great mercy of God, however, these 
cases have been “ few and far between.” 

Romanism is confessedly growing “ beautifully less” in our 
country ;—that is, in comparison with the actual increase of 
population. At one time, she boasted almost absolute control 
of what is now Texas, of Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, the 
Northwestern Territory, and Canada. Since then has been 
her golden age in our country. Within that time has occurred 
her great Irish Exodus, which has poured its thousands (may 
we not say its millions?) of Roman Celts among us; and yet, 
she has constantly lost ground, and in cities once almost exeln- 
sively Romish, now, the Romish element is searcely perceived. 
Of the position which she still holds south of the United States, 
she can scarcely be proud. That she has increased numeri- 
cally, no one will question; but that her increase has kept 
nace with the growth of the country, no one will claim; and 
itis undeniable that ninety-nine hundredths of her increase 
has resulted purely from immigration. Nay, it is admitted by 
their own journalists, that of the Irish and German Roman 
Catholics who have emigrated to this country, little more than 
one half have been retained in the Roman obedience, while 
their children, born and reared here, have searcely more at- 
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tachment for their Church than have the most lawless Ameri- 
cans. 

Doubtless, Romanism will long—perhaps ever—continue to 
exist in our country ; but that she will ever be the same thing, 
practically, as in Italy or Ireland, no one believes. Hitherto, 
she has, indeed, sustained the medizval character, but this she 
is soon to lay aside or conceal. Really, she belongs to an age 
long past, and can live in our age and clime, only by going 
through a severe process of acclimation, which will essentially 
change her character, and render her next thing to harmless. 
And it is remarkable how, with all her boasted immutability, 
she has the power of adaptation, and making herself “all things 
to all men.” In truth, when we point to her “ Smithfield 
Fires,” and her many instances of resistance to civil authority, 
she has little to say of her immutability, and refers it all to 
the times. “ O, tempora!” she cries, but history exclaims, “ O, 
mores!” And whence those manners? Doubtless out of the 
prevailing influences of those times ; and these were Romish. 
She disavows them, however, and it is about the same in its 
influence on her future conduct, whether she does it on princi- 
ple or from policy. When the bandit throws away his arms 
from fear, he is, from that moment, quite as harmless as if he 
had done it on principle ; provided he be in a country where 
he can get none others. Every concession which Romanism 
makes in our country, though it be for popular effect, is that 
much lost to her—lost forever. 

In our humble opinion, the great danger which we have 
now to apprehend is from the opposite extreme of Romanism. 
Nearly all the arguments which we have used against the prob- 
ee of any considerable prevalence of Superstition, are 
equally suggestive of a constitutional or national proclivity to 
Skepticism. Our Saxon blood, our intense thinking, our ra- 
tionalizing tendencies, and overweening self-conceit, our utili- 
tarianism, and most of all, our national habits and contempt 
of Barwin all luok in this direction. That Superstition 
and Skepticism are opposite extremes, no one will question. 
It is also true, that from every extreme point, the via media ap- 

ears in the same direction as the opposite extreme, and is lia- 

le to be confounded with it. Nay, it is true that every ef- 
fort to avoid one extreme necessarily tends in the direction of 
the opposite one. Hence, in all ages, the Church has been os- 
cillating between extremes, and too often reaching them—as 
between Phariseeism and Antinomianism—between bigoted 
intolerance and reckless latitudinarianism—between Supersti- 
tion and Skepticism—and her golden age has been when she 
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stood at the happy point of mediocrity, free from all extremes. 
It is true that “one extreme begets another,”—or rather, the 
exertion to avoid one naturally leads to the other. It is only 
by great wisdom that a force is exerted just long enough in 
one direction, and ceases to operate at just the right time. It 
often happens that the very ent elements of society, injudi- 
ciously exerted, become the cause of the greatest evils which 
society suffers. Of our Saxon blood and towering intellect 
we may well be proud, but unless guided by the Grace of God, 
they certainly tend to the extreme of lawless freethinking. 
Britain was blest in the Saxon invasion, which poured a bea 
thy and vigorous population on her shores; but not less was 
she blest in the Norman Conquest, which threw in an element 
from the south that served to restrain the extreme tendencies 
of the Saxon mind. Had the Saxon, or Norman, gotten ex- 
clusive possession of England, she could never have become 
what she is. On this ground, if none other, we should desire 
the preservation of our National Union. By the admixture 
and constant contact of the Saxon of the North and the Nor- 
man of the South, the virtues of both may be combined and 
the excesses of both restrained, and thus a better state of mind 
and a healthier type of humanity be secured than could be by 
either one alone. 

There is danger, as is abundantly demonstrated in history, 
and also by living and speaking facts now before us, of our 
constitutional incredulity proceeding too far. Pulpits and 
Ecclesiastical Orders are even now trimming to the popular 
gale, and adapting their theology to the American mind, and 
even theatres and “brown stone houses” are gravely recom- 
mended as Means of Grace. It is a fact worthy of note, that 
even the old Romish petrifaction is, at this moment, beginning 
to be animated by the spirit of the times, and is laboring to 
float on the popular current. It is reported in a Romish 
Journal, that there has not been an Irish Bishop consecrated 
in the United States within the last four years. All are 
Germans, even where nine-tenths of the people are Irish. 
Even the once potent Archbishop Hughes of New York, 
almost the oracle of Romanism for this continent, is said, at 
this moment, to be seriously threatened with removal, or at 
least with a Suffragan who shall virtually overshadow him. 
Is it that his Ultramontane views are not well adapted to the 
American mind, and that the more liberal views of the less 
scrupulous German are called for? Irish priests are being 
everywhere displaced by German Bishops, and permitted to 
travel for their health, with indefinite leave of absence, while 
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French and German priests are taking their places. All this 
has the sanction of the “Successor of St. Peter.” Not that 
he is a whit less superstitious than formerly, but that the 
Church may be adapted to the country and the times. By 
thus giving prominence to the German element, Rome may 
make proselytes, but not to Romanism. It will be like 
converting the Goths and Vandals, by making the Church 
whatever they desired, and permitting them to ‘bring in their 
idols. 

We have, in the mighty contest of minds which brought the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the New World, and in the struggle which 
resulted in our distinct nationality, acquired a fearful contempt 
for authority, and such boldness of private opinion as leaves 
us exposed to popular movements. Parental discipline is re- 
laxed, and men, and women, and even boys, aspire to sit in 
judgment on the concentrated wisdom of Christendom. Peo- 
ple are irreverent, self-confident, and self-reliant, even in 
mattersof Faith. The liberty claimed by our Pilgrim Fathers, 
and inculeated on their children, is being abused, and what 
was once said against Romanism and Prelacy, is now openly 
said against Presbyteries and Synods, and Assemblies, and 
Creeds, and Sacraments, and nearly all the distinctive doctrines 
of Catholic Christianity. 

We have long believed that our Protestant war against 
Romanism has been injudiciously conducted. Many of our 
heaviest guns have done us more injury by their recoil than 
they have done the enemy by their shot The enemies of 
Christianity have availed themselves of many of our arguments 
to injure us. We “have nourished and brought up iiltow, 
and they have rebelled against’ us. The present popular mania 
for religious novelties is most appalling, and all the more so 
from the fact that Churches and Clergymen, so called, like 
manufacturers in market, are standing in readiness to fill 
every order. Who shall say that as once in France, so at no 
distant day in our country, may not be beheld the mournful 
spectacle of Bishops and Priests and popular preachers hast- 
ening to join the infidel assembly, ee offer their devotions to 
the goddess of Reason? Few, we apprehend, even of the 
most latitudinarian, look to such a result. The purpose is 
simply to conform and adapt religion to the popular mind, for 
the purpose of winning the multitude of thoughtless and 

rayerless people who will not consent to be taught of God. 
he pride of party and the love of popularity prevail over the 
love of truth. 

Thus gradually and imperceptibly, and perhaps unwittingly, 
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they relax all the fundamental Doctrines of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, and fritter down the Gospel of Christ to a mere 
humanitarianism, with which might vie the ethics of Socrates, 
or Plato, or Seneca. 

As will be seen, we have hitherto discussed the question 
before us mainly on general and philosophical principles.. The 
great danger before us will not diminish in our apprehension, 
if we direct our attention to the theological developments ef 
the times, and this we shall endeavor to do on a future occa- 
sion. Two or three of the works placed at the head of our 
pages will justify our opinion already expressed, and more 
than confirm our startling words of warning. 
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Art. VII.—THE MEMORIAL MOVEMENT—CHURCH UNITY. 


Memorial Papers. The Memorial: With Circular and 
"Questions of the Episcopal Commission; Report of the 
Commission ; Contributions of the Commissioners ; and 
Communications from Episcopal and Non-Episcopal Di- 
vines. With an Introduction, by the Rt. Rev. Atonz Porrer, 
D. D., one of the Commissioners. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 444. 


TxHat movement in our branch of the Church having the 
above designation, is one of “the signs of the times.” It is 
not itself an original impulse, but one among many attempts 
to reach what is widely and increasingly felt to be “ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” It is needless to specify what 
those other attempts are, for they are familiar to every reader. 
The subject, so far from being an old one, is just beginning to 
demand our attention, as the movement is beginning to show 
what are to be its results, its uses, and its abuses, both with- 
out and within the Church. As faithful reviewers we have 
yet to deal with this aspect of this question. At this present 
we propose to look at it in one of its bearings only, viz,— 
Church Unity. 

That the present relations of Christians are not what they 
should be, as constituting the One Body of Christ on earth, 
appears to be generally admitted. There is a felt want of 
that inward communion and bond of peace and brotherhood 
which the Gospel so manifestly proposes, and which nothing 
else thus far in the history of the world has been able to 
supply. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that the heart of 
Christendom begins to be intensely drawn to this point. 

But when we come to analyze this abnormal condition, and 
to inquire how it originated, and how it is to be remedied, we 
not only encounter great difficulties—difficulties which are the 
growth of ages—but seem to be in danger of re-opening all the 
sources of discord and alienation, and thus of increasing and 

erpetuating the very evils which we now deplore. And so 
in the matter of rubrical and liturgical fidelity. We fear an 
iron rigidity and our pliability may become treachery. While 
we court public sympathy we may disgust it. We try to show 
that we have no fixed order and system, and yet fixed order 
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is the very thing which the heart of Society in these United 
States is beginning to demand, and what it will have. 

In respect to Church Unity, the fundamental difficulty man- 
ifestly is, that the true source of the evil to be remedied is not 
clearly comprehended. Hence arises the wide diversity in the 
remedies proposed, and the feverish jealousy with w hich they 
are severally regarded by the parties at issue. It may be 
worth the while. therefore, although in a desultory way, and 
at the risk of repeating what has alres udy been said by others 
to review some of the various suggestions which this move- 
ment has called forth. 

Prominent among these suggestions, as might have been 
anticipated, and bearing the appearance of much charity and 
moderation, is one to this effect ; that what we require is more 
fraternal sympathy, and more cordial coéperation among the 
several denominations of Christians. It is sometimes expressed 
by saying that we want unity, not union. And the practical 
evidence of this would be such an oblivion of denominational 
peculiarities as should give open communion to the laity, and 
an unrestrained exchange of pulpits and other official services 
to the Ministry, among ‘all ev vangelical Christians. 

There is evidently a question preliminary, and upon the so- 
lution of which the value of the foregoing suggestion must 
depend, viz: can such a state of things exist, constituted as 
the Christian world now is? Js ¢t possible ? 

Each denomination claims to have truth and expediency on 
its side, and divine authority for its Constitution, and upon 
that basis all have been organized. 

How, then, can the members of such a body cease to claim 
for it these s attributes, and to defend it against the opinions and 
claims of all opposers? to strive for its universal establish- 
ment, and practical reception by all Christians? Would such 
a course be truthful, and manly, and right? It is alleged that 
these denominational peculiarities are minor, non essential 
matters, and should not, therefore, prevent entire sympathy 
and coéperation. Now if this allegation were simply truthful, 
(which it is not,) the premises would certainly constitute a sound 
reason why those holding different opinions on minor points 
should not be se parated : as they are; but it by no means fol- 
lows that the being separated as they’ are is not a fatal barrier 
to true Christian sympathy and coéperation. 

We will take an illustration. Suppose we go into some 
nascent village, or neighborhood, and inquire into its religious 
condition. We shall probably find professed Christians repre- 
senting half a dozen denominations, perhaps four or five or 
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each. We propose to organize them into a congregation, or 
Church, that they may enjoy their appropriate privileges, and 
coéperate in their work as members of the body of Christ. If 
thus united, they could shortly erect a house for public wor- 
ship, support their minister, carry on their Sunday School, &c., 

&c. But no; each party is willing to organize after its own’ 

fashion, but not otherwise. One such is at length organized, 

but the others stand aloof. This body now kindly urges that 
the differences between evangelical Christians are unimpor- 
tant, and that all should unite in the good cause with one 
mind. By and by another organization is effected, and asa 
justification for this, it becomes necessary distinctly to define 
the tenets and practices of each, their reality and importance. 
And thus the history runs, until by means of missionary aid 
and contributions from abroad, each party is organized, and 
each labors to builditself up. But the entire population i is no 
more than six or eight hundred, and whence are numbers and 
strength to come ? 

Now what is wanting here? All read the same Bible; all 
profess substantially the same articles of faith and doctrine; 
all inculcate the same leading duties, and all are professedly 
seeking the same object. Then, according to the proposition 
we are considering, there may be a unity, but not a union. 

Sut is this as it should be? Let us go farther, and suppose 
(what we have never yet found) that the six ministers recog- 
nize each other's ordination as valid, and exchange pulpits, &c., 
while the people are disorganized into six fragments for the 
purpose of worshiping, and working, and communing apart 
—is all this as it ought to be ? as the Saviour meant it should 
be, when he pray ed that all his followers might be one? Sup- 
pose them to be brethren, and they dwelling together 1x wnrry ! 
It is easy to find in these United States, hundreds of instances 
such as the above, with one important exception,—we can no- 
where find that degree of sympathy and codperation in the 
ministry. Nor, while things are thus, will it ever be found. 
For when the day comes,—and come it certainly will,—that 
the loving, healing Spirit of Christ shall so far triumph over 

carnal selfishness, aud pride, and strife, and division, then 
these worldly denominations of Paul, and Apollos, and Ce- 
phas will cease, and all shall be one in Christ, even as He is in 
the Father,andthe Fatherin Him. There will then be unity, 
and there will be wnzon. 

But this is not all. Let us take the most favorable view of 
the subject, namely, that these several denominations are por- 
tions of the Church. Why were they constituted, or organized 
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as distinct bodies inthe Church? For instance, the Puritans 
and the Methodists in England. It was, as they alleged, be- 
cause the existing Church in England was in many respects so 
wrong that they could not conscientiously conform to it, or re- 
main init. And hence they organized separate bodies that 
they might labor and worship, and commune upon pure and 
Scriptural principles apart from the existing Church, and its 
congregations. And the same is true of other divisions and 
sects which have since and elsewhere arisen. 

Now the Church of England remains, as to its constitution, 
doctrines and worship, what it was then, and is perpetuated 
substantially in the corresponding branch of the Church in the 
United States. 

How then can those bodies, which separated for such 
weighty reasons, now desire, or even permit cordial codpera- 
tion and fraternal intercourse? Was not the separate organi- 
zation made on purpose to avoid such connection and inter- 
course? And does not every argument, if true, which 
prompted the original separation, demand its continuance and 
its faithful maintenance? And while each party stands 
ledged to this issue before the world, and its existence as a 
ody depends upon it, how can there be the full fraternal sym- 
pathy, and the cordial coéperation which the Gospel so mani- 
festly demands ¢ 

Again, organized denominations in the one body of Christ 
are necessarily antagonistic. Variant forms of ecclesiastical 
polity, or modes of worship, while occupying each its own lo- 
vality, are not necessarily antagonistic; but it is otherwise 
with organized bodies attempting to occupy the same ground, 
and claiming acceptance of the same people. Let us suppose, 
for example, that the immigrants to this country, instead of 
becoming naturalized citizens, and identifying themselves with 
our commonwealth, should organize distinct political bodies 
after the fashion of their native countries, to be governed by 
their own regulations, and responsible to their own authority 
only, each striving to increase its own strength and prosperity, 
by bringing into it the surrounding populationm—would not 
these several bodies be necessarily antagonistic to each other, 
and to our own government? Or perhaps more pertinently still ; 
suppose the various political parties of the country should 
cease to constitute and to codperate in a common government, 
and, scattered as the parties are over the whole land, should 
each organize its own government for its own ends,—should 
elect its own officers and acknowledge no common bond of un- 
ion or authority. When parting thus violently, and alleging 
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such variant political opinions as the ground of severance, 
could they be otherwise than antagonistic? Could there then 
be practical sympathy and fraternal codperation ¢ 

If it be replied to this, that all true Christians do acknow- 
ledge one common Head, viz: Christ, and one common au- 
thority, viz: the Bible, and that the Church is a spiritual body 
or society, we answer, that if the Church were so a spiritual 
Society that it did not require an outward visible organization 
of men in the body, this reply might have force. But who 
acts upon such a principle or supposition ? The Pope does not, 
nor the Quaker, nor any one between them. Moreover, the 
confession of one Head and one authority, draws after it the 
necessity of one body, and forbids all antagonistic organiza- 
tion. It is this very thing.—the drawing away, and forming, 
and perpetuating of organized bodies in the Church,—which 
rears an insuperable barrier in the way of unity, just as really 
and as necessarily as in the political instances we have sup- 
posed. So that disguise it as we may, and soften it as we may, 
the naked truth is, that organized denominations or sectsin the 
Church are antagonistic bodies, and this process involves their 
members in the same position. If this be not schism, what 
is it? 

We have pursued this course of remark, not for the purpose 
of discouraging any well-directed efforts for restoring the long 
lost unity among Christians, or of saying that such restoration 
is not possible, for this we do not believe ; but for the purpose 
of directing attention to what we regard as the true origin of 
our divisions and alienations. But there is another mode of 
reaching the same end. 

It is often spoken of as a deeply interesting feature of what 
are called revivals, that different denominations lay aside their 
peculiarities, suspend their separate services, and all unite in 
prayers and efforts for the conversion of sinners ; and such are 
said to be refreshing seasons to the Church. Now if this be 
the way to promote the conversion of the ungodly, and to re- 
fresh and edify believers, then why should not the process be 
continued? Why should the persons thus converted and 
blessed by common prayer al common labor, be drawn 
asunder to have their minds alienated, not to say poisoned and 
defiled, by sectarian controversy, and disgusted by the arts of 
proselytism? Would anything so cruel ever be perpetrated 
were there not organized bodies to be perpetuated and en- 
larged ? 

A few years since, mention was made in the papers of col- 
porteur meetings held in Cincinnati and St. Louis, (if we re- 
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member correctly,) and it was added as a most delightful and 
affecting feature of these meetings, that twelve different de- 
nominations were represented, and participated in them in all 
their exercises. Now we do not say it was not proper for these 
brethren thus to meet ; but we do ask, if it were thus “ good 
and pleasant for” them thus to de together, why were it not 
better still forthem “to dwell together iw unity?” And yet in 
all likelihood, on the very next Sunday several of these brethren 
met in the same village, or neighborhood, and instead of unit- 
ing together, and collecting the few people together for com- 
mon instruction, and prayer, and communion, they each drew 
his handful apart by themselves that so they might be instruct- 
ed and confirmed in their distinctive opinions and usages. And 
while Christian people are thus separated in fact, can there be 
fraternal sympathy and cordial coéperation? Never, while 
they have separate organizations to defend, perpetuate, and 
enlarge. 

Still further ; if we examine the history of these separations, 
in their origin and progress, we shall gain additional light on 
this point. Let us revert, for example, to that of the Puritans. It 
is unnecessary for us to attend to the local and temporary 
causes of irritation, or even to discuss the merits of their objec- 
tions and grounds of separation. Nor is it necessary to sup- 
ose that the authorities of the Church of England were fault- 
ewe in this matter; for this we do not sup pose. But what effect 
have time and the removal of all substantial grounds of divis- 
ion produced ? For in England they have been greatly modi- 
fied, and in this country substi intially removed. 

The Puritans, for instance, complained of the single author- 
ity of the B ishops, and required that Presbyters be associated 
with them in ordinations and in the exercise of discipline gen- 
erally. In this country, not only has all this been granted, 
but mach more to both Clergy and laity, well detined and es- 
tablished by law. They complained of bowing at the name of 
Jesus in the Creed, of the words, “ He descended into Hell,” 
of the sign of the cross in b: aptism, and of the ring in marriage, 
as all superstitions and against their conscience. In this coun- 
try, all these are made indifferent, and therefore discretionary. 
They complained of the surplice as a rag of Popery. In this 
country, although it is customary to wear it, there is no law 
enjoining it. They demanded that the clergy should be preach- 
ers as well as Priests. How that is now all may judge. 

ut now that there has been all this Rubrical and Canonical 
relaxation, has this restored harmony and healed the division ¢ 
On the contrary, the same grounds of offense are still alleged 
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as reasons for continued separation. So of the Methodist sep- 
aration ; they alleged there was such a want of religious life, 
and of evangelical preaching in the Church of E ngland, that 
sinners eS not be conv erted, and that converted souls were 
starved, and must therefore seek food in other pastures. But 
now that this can no longer be truly alleged, the separate or- 
ganization nevertheless still continues, and is defended on the 
original grounds. In both of these instances we partly assum- 
ed that all substantial cause of separation has been removed, 
or admitted to be unreal, for if not, those who allege them 
could not desire, or seek any more intimate intercourse with the 
body from which their own originally separated. And the in- 
ference is, that if a separate organization were not in exist- 
ence, itshould not, or at least need not, be made. And if there 
be no substantial reason for its existence, why should it con- 
tinue in the Church ? 

In naming the above denominations we have intended not 
the slightest unkindness, nor to raise any invidious compari- 
sons. We have referred to them as affording, to our mind, the 
most obvious illustration of the point under discussion. The 
argument, if sound, will apply equally to all who propose, as 
a remedy for the sad divisions of Christendom, any degree of 
intercourse, or coéperation of individuals, while the denomi- 
nations continue their separate and organized position. Of 
the Baptists we could say nothing, although most of them 
unite in the same proposition. For, for those who say that 
baptism in any other way than by immersion is a farce and no 
baptism ; that when administered by any other than them- 
selves, it is invalid; and that infant baptism is a profanation 
of Christ’s sacrament—for these to speak of fraternal inter- 
course and coéperation in the exchange of ministrations with 
those who practise all the above, is not merely a glaring in- 
consistency upon the very face of it—it is absurd. 

We think when the whole subject is analyzed in its various 
aspects, it will be found that any unity to be of practical 
value, not to say wnion, must embrace that of external organi- 
zation. “ What!” exclaims fifty indignant voices, “ that is just 
what we expected. We must all abandon and dissolve ‘our 
Churches, and go over to yours.” Now this reply, which is the 
one given in nine cases out of ten, shows two things most 
conclusively ; first, that this fact of separate and opposing 
organizations in the Church, .is the grand barrier to unity, as 
we have alleged ; second, that the great mass of Christians at 
this moment are incapable of taking any other than a secta- 
rian view of the whole ‘subject. The general impression is 
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that of leaving one Church and going to another, not simply 
of entering another company of the same brotherhood. Merely 
doctrinal differences, or differences of opinion about ecclesias- 
tical details, form no serious obstacle to unity. Calvinists and 
Arminians, High and Low Churchmen, (for there are such in 
all denominations,) can recognize each other as Christians, and 
as such can live and labor together; for there are differences 
just as wide, and of the same kind, between persons belonging 
to the same denomination, as exist between those of different 
denominations. What, then, keeps them asunder? “ Our or- 
ganization must be maintained and perpetuated.” 

There are those who look upon this matter in its true light, 
and who bewail the evil; but they are hopeless of any remedy. 
People can never be persuaded, they say, to break up their 
organizations, and to unite together in one communion and 
fellowship—(showing again where the real obstacle lies.) To 
this we can only answer, that if, under the influence of a gen- 
uine Christian spirit of peace and love, and fervent desire for 
unity, Christians, and especially ministers, should labor as long 
and as earnestly to restore the lost unity as they have to create 
and confirm these alienations and divisions, no doubt the de- 
sired end would, in due time, be attained. And this the honor 
of Christ, and the true progress of His Kingdom, imperatively 
demand of all Christians. 

It is often alleged, but, as we think, without any foundation 
in truth, that this unity of external organization leads to Po- 
pery. We cannot go into a labored argument in order to show 
the futility of this assertion. Every attentive reader and stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical history sees clearly enongh that Popery 
was the first deadly blow at the true principle of unity. The 
Pope is no more necessary to the universal Church, than a uni- 
versal emperor is to civil government. Each government is 
complete in itself, and to require allegiance from the citizens 
or subjects of one government to the authority of another, i 
manifestly destructive of all subordination and unity at home. 
So to fequire subordination from all Bishops, Clergy and peo- 
ple, to the Bishop of Rome is subversive of all order and uni- 
ty in their respective Dioceses. This was the first usurpation 
attempted by the Bishop of Rome, namely, the claim of appel- 
late jurisdiction i in other Dioceses; and when, after six centu- 
ries of resistance, it was finally established by the interference 
of the civil power in the West, oppression, tyrany and corrup- 
tion became universal. We much wonder that Protestants 
should make such an allegation, when confessedly the unity 
for which we plead existed fully in the early ages of Christian- 
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ity, long before the Bishop of Rome ever attempted his usur- 
pation. Restore but that primitive unity—we ask no more. 
Let us not be mistaken. Weare not contending that ex- 
ternal unity, or union, is all that the Church requires for its 
grand purpose of grace and fellowship. Unless the truth of 
the Gospel be the foundation, as well as the animating spirit 
of the body, all else is profitless and vain. ‘ Endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” is the Gospel 
rule. The one body of Christ, of which all Christians are mem- 
bers, is “ the bond of peace.” But im that bond of peace we 
must endeavor to keep the unity of the spirit—the inward 
spiritual unity of truth and love wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in every renewed heart. It is evident, therefore, that the tem- 
per may be schismatical as well as the outward action or posi- 
tion—that a schism of the heart, if indulged and followed, 
will lead to a schism in the body. And this is the true source 
of the evil under consideration—an unhallowed spirit of self- 
esteem, and of strife and division, instead of the Apostolic di- 
rections, “ yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility ”—* be of one mind, live in peace.” 
The notion which lies at the foundation of all actual divis- 
ions and organized sects in the Church, is entirely wrong. It 
is, that a portion of the members, because they differ in opin- 
ion from the other portion, and prefer different modes of ad- 
ministration, are at liberty to separate from their brethren pro- 
fessing the same Faith, and to organize a distinct commun- 
ion in their midst, to ordain an ecclesiastical adininistration, 
and appoint a ministry of their own. And having done this, 
they may not only claim to themselves all the functions of the 
Church, but demand that they may be so regarded, and their 
ministry received as lawful in the body from which they have 
separated, and in all others, calling themselves Christians. 
Now every one must perceive at a glance how utterly destruc- 
tive this principle is of all order and harmony in the Church. 
In our political administration there is always a party in pow- 
er, and another out. Now suppose those out of power should 
adopt the same principle as that adopted by so many Chris- 
tians. They are opposed to the party platform, and to the ad- 
ministration of those in power. For remedy of their grievance, 
they determine to throw off allegiance to their adversaries, and 
to form themselves into a distinct body politic, within the same 
territorial limits. They elect their own officers from President 
to Bailiff; they ordain their own civil administration, and ae- 
knowledge allegiance to it alone. They assume al/ the func- 
tions of the State, and demand that their officers and govern- 
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ment be regarded in every respect, as at least the coordinate 
of the regular existing administration! This case assuredly 
needs no ‘comment ; : and yet it is quite analogous to the mat- 
ter in hand. How can such a state of things be justified for 
one moment by any right minded man! Were not such bod- 
ies necessarily antagonistic? Would not endless strife and 
bloodshed follow until one of the rival administrations ceased 
to exist ? 

This principle offers a premium for contention and strife ; 
for if it be understood that separation in this way is a legiti- 
mate mode of ending such strife, these factious men, who are 
never at ease except when they can rule, will speedily push 
every dispute to this extent. The history of the Church is fill- 
ed with illustrations of this fact. It is an end of all order and 
subordination. ‘The vocation with which we are called,” en- 
joins us to walk “in all holiness and meekness, with long suf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love.” Christ’s law is, * that 
there be no schism in the body.” And the injunction that we 
“endeavor to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,’ 
is based on the fact that “there is One Body, one Spirit, one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God 
and Father of all.” How then can those who profess that one 
Faith, and are baptised into that one Body, by that one Spirit 
—how can they sever that one Body, and set up antagonistic 
organizations, “ altar against altar and B ishop against B jishop?’ 
Such a course is not a “ fruit of the spirit,” but a “ work of the 
flesh.” So it is invariably characterized in the New Testament. 
“These be they who separate themselves, sensual, having not 
the Spirit ;” Jude, 19. ‘“ Whereas there is among you envy- 
ing, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men? For while one saith, Iam of Paul, and another, I am 
of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?” 1 Cor. iii, 8,4. And what 
could be more conclusive than the indignant question asked in 
reply —‘ Is Christ divided? Was P: val crucified for you? or 
were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 1 Cor. i, 13. 

Christian men surely have forgotten, or they never under- 
stood the Apostle’s words, “are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men?” Carnal men for their own selfish purposes foment 
strife and divisions among their fellow men, they form parties 
that they may be rulers among them, and secure their own advan- 
tage. It is the same carnal spirit which works divisions in the 
Church. It is first envying, then strifes, then divisions. St. 
Paul warned the Ephesian Elders that some even of their own 
number would arise, “ speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them.” They were not content ‘with their posi- 
tion, they must have a higher ; and as they could not reach 
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that end in the body where they were, they would raise a con- 
troversy, and thus draw away disciples to form a party for 
themselves. Hence, one of the most impressive warnings de- 
livered in the New Testament, “* Now I beseech you brethren, 
mark them which cause divisions, and offenses contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them. For they 
that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly ; and by good words and fair speeches, deceive the hearts 
of the simple,” Romans xvi, 17,18. The “original word here 
rendered divisions, (Snotrasias,) is very strong; not the usual 
one for schisms, but one clearly indic: ating opposing organiza- 
tions ; the very thing we are all along alleging as the great 
evil. And according | to this passage, and the one quoted trom 
St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian Elde rs, what have ministers 
come to by occupying such a position? FHomenters of strife 
and divisions ; leaders of parties among Christian people, who, 
as brethren, should dwell together in unity. 

Now St. Paul said he could not speak to such as spiritual, but 
as carnal. And what was true then, is true now; “the carnal 
mind is enmity against God ; itis not subject to his laws.” So 
here, the carnal mind is not subject to the law of Christ’s King- 
dom. And hence we perceive not only the sowrce of our di- 
visions, but likewise the only means of healing them, the 
Church must become spiritual. This Satanic leaven must be 
effectually purged out by the renewing Spirit of Christ. Our 
only hope of outward peace is, “ that the peace of God rule in 
our hearts, to the which also we are called in one body.” 
Without this, all our attempts at unity by outward amalgama- 
tion are mere sham and patch-work ; ‘they are but healing the 
hurt slightly, while the gangrene rankles at the bone. <A great 
evil has been committed ; : “there is a cursed thing in the midst 
of” the Church, and it must be put away bya thorough repent- 
ance. Then we shall not only be, but continue one in Christ, 
even as He is in the Father, and the Father in Him. This is 
the only source, and the only security of unity. 

Far be it from us to charge all that deliberate corruption 
and wickedness which the Apostles charge upon the makers 
of divisions, upon all those who now occupy such antagonistic 
positions in the Christian world. For among them we recog- 
nize multitudes whose learning, piety and zeal are beyond 
question. We are examining the question in a different as- 
pect. The fact that these divisions have continued long, and 
that multitudes know nothing of Christianity except through 
some one of them, must modity, very essentially, our estimate 
of those now concerned. Still this does not change the nature 
of the evil, nor the guilt of those who consciously participate 
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in it. If divisions be wrong, no continuance can make them 
right. That they are wrong, is not only uniformly asserted in 
the Bible, but felt and pronounced in the bodies in which they 
oecur—for, alas! they continue to multiply. And yet it is one 
of the strange phenomena of modern Church history, that a 
party which, at its separation and organization as a distinct 
body, was repudiated as schismatical, and its ministrations 
pronounced invalid, has in process of time been kindly regis- 
tered in the catalogue of sister Churches, its organization sanc- 
tioned, its orders and ministrations valid ! 

It is difficult for one accustomed to look at this subject in 
the light of the New Testament and of the early records of the 
Church, to imagine upon what ground these divisions can be 
justified to a Christian’s conscience ; and yet this is unques- 
tionably done, otherwise so many men, in every other respect 
worthy of the esteem and veneration of all for their devoted 
piety and zeal, could not continue to sustain these separa- 
tions.* Some applaud them as admirable means of preserving 
the purity of the Church, and saving the people from priestly 
tyranny, each denomination being under the Argus eye of all 
the others! Some feel the evil so sensibly, that if these divis- 
ions were yet to be commenced, they would give no counte- 
nance to the work. The masses, now long accustomed to this 
state of things, never think of its impropriety. But yet with 
regard to not a few, undoubtedly the force of circumstances 
shapes their logic. They are where they are, and a reason, 
at least some apology must be given for that position. Hence 


* Since penning the above paragraph, we have casually met with a pamphlet by 
Rev. Albert Barnes, entitled Exe/usivism, in many respects a very extraordinary 
production. It were a very easy matter to point out many transparent fallacies 
with which it abounds, but we can do no more than to refer to one portion of it 
bearing directly upon our subject. He boldly defends the organizing of various 
denominations in the Church, and that this is no breach of New Testament unity. 
Among other arguments for this position, he contends that as there is no definitely 
prescribed form of Church government in the Bible, therefore Christians are at 
liberty to choose that which they deem best adapted to the ends of all gevern- 
ment. He borrows his analogy from the State—that as there is no prescribed 
form of civil government, the citizens are at liberty to adopt that of their own 
choice 

And so, he says, it is in the Church. But does he really mean to say that that 
is lawful in the State which he contends for in the Church? We grant fully that 
the people of the State have the right, at the proper time and in an orderly way, 
to choose their own form of government, and to adopt their own code of political 
doctrines. But does this include Mr. Barnes’ inference, even allowing the pre- 
mises? Suppose the people of the State differ in opinion about political doctrines 
and forms of government—may, therefore, the people of the same State adopt 
different forms of government, each party according to its preference ? so that 
in Pennsylvania there should be several distinct governments, each complete in 
itself and independent of the other? a Monarchy, an Oligarchy, a Republic, a 
Democracy? If he does not mean this, what bearing has either his allegation or 
his analogy on the question at issue ? 
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the strongest denominational arguments are usually derived 
from the errors and inconsistencies, real or supposed, of other 
denominations. And when positive truth is presented and put 
so categorically that evasion seems impossible, too many, alas! 
treat it as the priests and scribes of old treated our Lord’s 
question—* The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or of 
men? And they reasoned with themeelv es, saying, if we shall 
say, from heaven; he will say, why then believed ye him not? 
Bat and if we say, of men; ‘all the people will stone us: for 
they be persuaded that John was a prophet. And they an- 
swered that they could not tell whence it was.” Sad, indeed, 
is man’s condition when driven to such an alternative. 

How far the “ Memorial Movement,” inaugurated in 1853, 
and continued in the House of B ishops i in 1856, may contrib- 
ute towards the promotion of unity among all true Christians, 
or whether it will contribute anything, time alone can deter- 
mine. The Memorial itself was a modest, but at the same 
time, an earnest appeal to the Bishops of the © hureh, soliciting 
their counsel, their prayers, and their best efforts for promot- 
ing this among other important ends. The response of that 
House w as, perhaps, all that could reasonably be expected at 
this stage of the question, as it is the fixed policy of the Chureh 
to reform, not to revolutionize. It is still the subject of _—— 
of thought, of conference, and we may certainly hope that the 
Spirit of all grace will effectually ‘save us from all error, 
ignorance, pride and predjudice,” and guide the hearts and 
minds of all his faithful people into “a Tight judgment in all 
things.” 

Of this aspect of the movement on our part, various esti- 
mates will be formed by our Christian brethren of different 
names. By all men of earnest heart, and of truly Catholic 
views, it will be gladly hailed and kindly responded to. So 
long as it is conducted in a modest and’ fraternal: spirit, they 
see in itan omen and promise of good. By others who take 
but little notice of such matters, and but little interest in them, 
it will be passed by unheeded, and soon forgotten. By others 
who are unprepared to take any other than a sectarian view, 
it will be met ina spirit of bitter animadversion. They feel 
somewhat as the evil spirits did of old—“ art thou come to tor- 
ment us before the time?” This movement looks with a steady, 
but piercing eye, as well within as without, at the foundation 
and superstructure both of strife and division, and it is quite 
noel for those upon whom such reproof falls, to reply in 
bitter words. 

Yet all right-minded Christians feel that in this we occupy 
the true position. We have not holden ourselves up as the 
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standard by which to judge and condemn others. We have 
frankly confessed our shortcoming in duty, in usefulness, and 
have fearless| vened the question, In what way can we reach 
a higher ere, Ah: of personal holiness, of ministerial usefulness, 
and of Church efficiency? We have publicly expressed our 
grief that there is so much strife, and division, and alienation 
in the Christian world, where all should be peace and love— 
that consequently the Church is so distracted and weakened, 
and her blessed Head so dishonored, and His Gospel so hinder- 
ed in its free course, while infidelity and irreligion are running 
riot. And we have, by our movement at least, solemnly asked 
the professed friends of Christ everywhere, if any thing can 
be done to remedy these afflicting evils. We have charged 
upon no one the guilt of this thing, nor dictated to any one 
his duty in the premises. So far as shortcoming is charged in 
fact, and amendment proposed, we have confined ourselves to 
ourselves. We have indulged in no such fanciful dream as 
that of seeing all C ‘hristians speedily abandoning their organ- 
izations and humb ly suing for reconciliation with “this 
Church.” We have, indeed, ever believed without wavering, 
that the Constitution, Ministry, Doctrines and Worship of the 
Church as we have received the same, are, in their essential 
principles, Scriptural, Apostolic, and therefore binding upon 
the conscience. And we have ever protested against the 
principle and practice of division, and of antagonistic organi- 
zations in the Church. Without claiming infallibility in the 
arrangement and administration of ecclesiastical affairs, we 
are now solemnly inquiring whether truth and charity have 
been violated by us in these matters, so as to give just cause 
of alienation; and whether, consequently, there is any stum- 
bling block for us to take up? And we have confidence in 
the God of Truth that He will guide us in this inquiry, and 
enable us to do that which is well pleasing in His sight, 
through Curist our Lorp. 

Standing in this position, we may allowably call upon our 
Christian brethren everywhere to do the same—to retrace the 
steps by which we have thus become separated, endeavoring 
to ascertain wherein the wrong lies, and prayerfully and 
teachably asking at every step, “ Lord, what wilt ruou have 
me to do?” Thus laboring, and thus praying, with a ready 
mind to do God’s will at any sacrifice, we may calmly await 
the action of that Power which alone can bring light out of 
darkness, order out of confusion. “ He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” “In quietness and in confidence shall be 
our strength.” 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
THE PROPOSED BOOK.* 


The Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants. 
To be used in the Cuurcn. 


© The people are to be admonished, that it is most convengent that Bap- 
tism should not be administered but upon Sundays and other Holy- 
Days, or occasions of public worship. Nevertheless, (if necessity so 
require) they may be Baptized upon any other Day. 


There shall be for every Male child to be Baptized, when they can be 
had, two Godfathers and one Godmother ; and for every Female, 
one Godfather and two Godmothers ; and Parents shall be admitted 
as Sponsers, if it be desired. 


When there &re Children to be Baptized, the Parents or Sponsers shall 
give knowledge thereof, before the beginning of Morning Prayer, to 
the Minister. 


Minister. Hath this Child been already Baptized, or no ? 
© If they answer, No: then shall the Minister proceed as followeth. 


Dp beloved, forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in sin; 
and that our Saviour Christ saith, None can enter into the kingdom 
of God, except he be regenerate and born anew of Water and of the 
Holy Ghost; I beseech you to call upon God the Father, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that of his bounteous mercy he will grant to this 
Child that thing which by nature he cannot have ; that he may be Bap- 
tized with Water and the Holy Ghost, and received into Christ’s holy 
Church, and be made a lively member of the same. 


© Then shall the Minister say, 
Let us pray. 


Lmighty and everlasting God, who of thy great mercy didst save 
Noah and his family in the Ark from perishing by water; and also 
didst safely lead the children of Israel thy people through the Red sea, 
figuring thereby thy holy Baptism; and by the Baptism of thy well 
beloved Son Jesus Christ in the river Jordan, didst sanctify water to the 
mystical washing away of sin; We beseech thee, for thine infinite mer- 
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cies, that thou wilt mercifully look upon this Child ; wash him, and 
sanctify him with the Holy Ghost; that he being delivered from thy 
wrath, may be received into the Ark of Christ’s Church; and being 
steadfast in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, may so pass 
the waves of this troublesome world, that finally he may come to the 
land of everlasting life; there to reign with thee world without end, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Or this. 


Lmighty and immortal God, the aid of all who need, the helper of 

all who flee to thee for succor, the life of those who believe, and the 
resurrection of the dead; We call upon thee for this Infant, that he 
coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission of sin by spiritual 
regeneration. Receive him, O Lord, as thou hast promised by thy well- 
beloved Son, saying, Ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: So give now unto us who ask: 
let us who seek, find ; open the gate unto us who knock; that this Jn- 


fant may enjoy the everlasting benediction of thy heavenly washing, and 


may come to the eternal kingdom which thou hast promised by Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


© Then the Vinister shall say, 


Hear the words of the Gospel, written by St. Mark, in the tenth 
Chapter, at the thirteenth Verse. 


Hey brought young children to Christ, that he should touch them ; 

and his disciples rebuked those who brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king 
dom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And he 
took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


@ After the Gospel is read, the Minister shall make this brief Exhorta- 
tion upon the words of the Gospel. 


| Eloved, ye hear in this Gospel the words of our Saviour Christ, that 

he commanded the children to be brought unto him; how he 
blamed those who would have kept them from him; how he exhorteth 
all men to follow their innocency. Ye perceive how by his outward 
gesture and deed, he declared his good will toward them; for he 
embraced them in his arms, he laid his hands upon them, and blessed 
them. Doubt ye not therefore, but earnestly believe, that he will like- 
wise favourably receive this present Jnfunt ; that he will embrace him 
with the arms of his mercy ; that he will give unto him the blessing of 
eternal life, and make him partaker of his everlasting kingdom. Where- 
fore, we being thus pursuaded of the good will of our heavenly Father, 
towards this Infant, declared by his Son Jesus Christ; and nothing 
doubting, but that he favourably alloweth this charitable work of ours, 
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in bringing this Infant to his holy Baptism; let us faithfully and 
devoutly give thanks unto him, and say, 


Almich and everlasting God, heavenly Father, we give thee humble 
thanks, that thou hast vouchsafed to call us to the knowledge of 
thy grace, and faith in thee: Increase this knowledge, and confirm this 
faith in us evermore. Give thy holy Spirit to this Infant, that he may 
be born again, and be made an heir of everlasting salvation, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Spirit, now and for ever. Amen. 


© Then shall the Minister speak unto the Godfathers and Godmothers 
on this wise. 


EARLY beloved, ye have brought this Child here to be baptized, 

ye have prayed that our Lord Jesus Christ would vouchsafe to re- 
ceive him, to release him from sin, to sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, 
to give him the kingdom of heaven and everlasting life. Ye have heard 
also, that our Lord Jesus Christ hath promised in his Gospel to grant all 
these things that ye have prayed for: which promise, he for his part will 
most surely keep and perform. Wherefore, after this promise made by 
Christ, you must also faithfully for your part, promise and answer to the 
following questions : 

Dost thou believe all the Articles of the Christian Faith, as contained 
in the Apostles Creed ; and wilt thou endeavor to have this Child in- 
structed accordingly ? 

Answ. I do believe them ; and by God’s help will endeavor so to do. 

Minister, Wilt thou endeavor to have him brought up in the fear of 
God, and to obey his holy Will and Commandments ? 

Answ. I will, by God’s assistance. 


© Then shall the Minister say, 


Merciful God, grant that the old Adam in this Child may be so 
buried, that the new man may be raised up in him. Amen. 

Grant that all carnal affections may die in him, and that all things 
belonging to the Spirit may live and grow in him. Amen. 

Grant that he may have power and strength to have victory, and to 
triumph against the devil, the world, and the flesh. Amen. 

Grant that whosoever is here dedicated to thee by our Office and Min- 
istry, may also be endued with heavenly virtues, and everlastingly re- 
warded, through thy mercy, O blessed Lord God, who dost live and 
govern all things, world without end. Amen. 
2a. everliving God, whose most dearly beloved Son Jesus 

Christ, for the forgiveness of our sins, did shed out of his most pre- 
cious side both water and blood ; and gave commandment to his disci- 
ples, that they should go teach all Nations, and baptize them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; Regard, 
we beseech thee, the supplications of thy Congregation ; sanctify this 
Water to the mystical washing away of sin; and grant that this Child 
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now to be baptized therein, may receive the fulness of thy grace, and 
ever remain in the number of thy faithful and elect Children, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


@ Then shall the Minister take the Child into his Hands, and shall say 
to the Godfathers and Godmothers, 

Name this Child. 

And then naming it after them (if they shall certify him that the Child 
may well endure it) he shall dip it in the Water discreetly, and 
warily, saying, 

N I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 

¢ of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


© But if they certify that the Child is weak, it shall suffice to pour 


Water upon it, saying the aforesaid words. 


© Then the Minister shall say, 
\ E receive this Child into the Congregation of Christ’s flock ;* and 
do sign him with the sign of the Cross in token that hereafter he 
shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ eruci- © fins ts. 
fied; and to fight under his banner, against sin, the éeter shall make a 
world, and the devil ; and to continue Christ’s faithful Child's forehead. 
soldier and servant unto his life’s end. Amen. 


© But if the Sponsors shall desire that the Sign of the Cross may be 
omitted, the Minister shall say, 
We receive this Child into the Congregation of Christ’s Flock; and 


pray that hereafter he may never be ashamed, dc. 


© Then shall be said ; 


Ur Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name; Thy king- 

dom come; Thy will be done in earth, As it is in heaven: Give us 

this day our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive 

those who trespass against us; And lead us not into temptation, But 
deliver us from evil. Amen. 


© Then shall the Minister say, 


\ JE yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 

pleased thee to receive this Jnfant as thine own Child by Baptism, 
and to incorporate him into thy holy Church. And humbly we beseech 
thee to grant, that he being dead unto sin, and living unto righteous- 
ness, and being buried with Christ in his death, may crucify the old 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin; and that as he is made 
partaker of the death of thy Son, he may also be partaker of his resur- 
rection ; so that finally, with the residue of thy holy Church, he may be 
an inheritor of thine everlasting kingdom, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

VOL. XI.—NO. II. 20 
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| Then the Minister shall say to the Godfathers and Godmothers this 
Exhortation following. 
| ppeegenmage as ye have promised for this Child, that ye will endeavour 
to have Aim instructed in the Articles of the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles Creed, and brought up in the Fear of God, and to 
obey his holy Will and Commandments; ye must remember, that it is 
your parts and duties to see that this Infant be taught, so soon as he 
shall be able to learn, what a solemn vow, promise, and profession ye 
have here made for him. And that he may know these things the 
better, ye shall call upon him to hear Sermons ; and chiefly ye shall pro- 
vide, that he may learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and all other things which a Christian ought to know and 
believe to his soul’s health ; and that this Child may be virtuously 
brought up to lead a Godly and a Christian Life; remembering 
always, that Baptism doth represent unto us our Profession ; which is to 
follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto him ; 
that as he died, and rose again for us; so should we, who are baptized, 
die from sin, and rise again unto righteousness; continually mortifying 
all our evil and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and 
godliness of living. 


© Then shall he add, and say, 


E are to take care that this Chikd be brought to the Bishop to be 

Confirmed by him, so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s 

Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and be further instructed in the 
Church Catechism set forth for that purpose. 


The OrpveER for the Administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or Holy Communion. 


@| When the Minister giveth warning for the Celebration of the holy 
Communion, (which he shall always do upon the Sunday, or some 
Holy day immediately preceding) he shall read this Exhortation fol- 
lowing ; or so.much thereof as in his discretion he may think con- 
venient. 


Early beloved, on ——day next, I purpose. through God's assistance, 

to administer to all such as shall be religiously and devoutly dis- 
posed, the most comfortable Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ; to be by them received, in remembrance of his meritorious 
Cross and Passion; whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and 
are made partakers of the kingdom of Heaven. Wherefore it is our 
duty to render most humble and hearty thanks to Almighty God our 
heavenly Father, for that he hath given his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
not only to die for us, but also to be our spiritual food and sustenance in 
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that holy Sacrament. Which being so divine and comfortable a thing 
to them who receive it worthily, and so dangerous to those who will pre- 
sume to receive it unworthily ; my duty is to exhort you in the mean 
season to consider the dignity of that holy Mystery, and the great peril 
of the unworthy receiving thereof; and so to search and examine your 
own consciences, (and that not lightly, and afier the manner of dis- 
semblers with God; but so) that ye may come holy and clean to such 
a heavenly feast, in the marriage-garment required by God in holy 
Scripture, and be received as worthy partakers of that holy Table. 

The way and means thereto is: First, to examine your lives and con- 
versations by the rule of God's commandments: and wherein soever ye 
shall perceive yourselves to have offended, either by will, word, or deed ; 
there to bewail your own sinfulness, and to confess your selves to 
Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of life. And if ye shall 
perceive your offences to be such, as are not only against God, but also 
against your neighbours; then ye shall reconcile ,our selves unto them; 
being ready to make restitution and satisfaction, according to the utter- 
most of your powers, for all injuries and wrongs done by you to any 
other; and being likewise ready to forgive others who have offended 
you, as ye would have forgiveness of your offences at Gorl’s hand : for 
otherwise the receiving of the holy Communion doth nothing else but 
encrease your condemnation. Therefore if any of you be a blasphemer 
of God, an hinderer or slanderer of his Word, an adulterer, or be in 
malice or envy, or in any other grievous crime; Repent ye of your sins, 
or else come not to that holy Table. 

And because it is requisite, that no man should come to the holy Com- 
munion, but with a full trust in God’s merey, and with a quiet con- 
science; therefore if there be any of you, who by this means cannot 
quiet his own conscience herein, but requireth further comfort or coun- 
sel; let him come to me, or to some other Minister of God's word, and 
open his grief; that he may receive such godly counsel and ndvice, as 
may tend to the quieting of his conscience, and the removing of all 
scruple and doubtfulness, 


q Or, in case he shall see the People negligent to come to the holy Com- 
munion, instead of the former, he shall use this Exhortation. 

pe” beloved brethren, on — I intend by God’s grace, to celebrate 

the Lord's Supper; unto which, in God’s behalf, 1 bid you all who 
are here present ; and beseech you for the Lord Jesus Christs sake, that 
ye will not refuse to come thereto, being so lovingly called and bidden 
by God himself. Ye know how grievous and unkind a thing it is, when 
a man hath prepared a rich feast, decked his table with all kind of pro- 
vision, so that there lacketh nothing but the guests to sit down; and yet 
they who are called (without any cause) most unthankfully refuse to 
come. Which of you in such a case would not be. moved? Who 
would not think « great injury and wrong done unto him? Wherefore, 
most dearly beloved in Christ, take ye good heed, lest ye withdrawing 
yourselves from this holy Supper, provoke God's indignation against you. 
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It is an easy matter for a man to say, I will not communicate, because 
I am otherwise hindered with worldly business. But such excuses are 
not so easily accepted, and allowed before God. If any man say, I am 
a grievous sinner, and therefore am afraid to come: wherefore then do 
ye not repent and amend? When God calleth you, are ye not ashamed 
to say, ye will not\come # When ye should return to God, will ye ex- 
cuse yourselves, and say, ye are not ready? Consider earnestly with 
yourselves, how little such feigned excuses will avail before God. They 
who refused the feast in the Gospel, because they had bought a farm, or 
would try their yokes of oxen, or because they were married, were not 
so excused, but counted unworthy of the heavenly feast. Wherefore, 
according to mine Office, I bid you in the Name of God, I call you in 
Christ’s behalf, I exhort you, as ye love your own salvation, that ye will 
be partakers of this holy Communion. And as the Son of God did 
vouchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon the cross for your salva- 
tion; so it is your duty to receive the Communion in remembrance of 
the sacrifice of his death, as he himself hath commanded: Which if ye 
shall neglect to do, consider with yourselves how great injury ye do unto 
God, and how sore punishment hangeth over your heads for the same; 
when ye wilfully abstain from the Lord’s Table, and separate from your 
brethren, who come to feed on the banquet of that most heavenly food. 
These things if ye earnestly consider, ye will by Gods grace return to a 
better mind: for the obtaining whereof we shall not cease to make our 
humble petitions unto Almighty God our heavenly Father. 


q [fF among those who come to be partakers of the holy Communion, 
the Minister shall know any to be an open and notorious evil liver, 

or to have done any wrong to his neighbours by word or deed, so that 
the Congregation be thereby offended ; he shall advertize him, that he 
presume not to come to the Lord’s Table, until he have openly declared 
himself to have truly repented and amended his former evil life, that 
the Congregation may thereby be satisfied ; and that he hath recom- 
pensed the parties to whom he hath done wrong ; or at least declare 
himself to be in full purpose so to do, as soon as he conveniently may. 


@| The same order shall the Minister use with those, betwixt whom he 
perceiveth malice and hatred to reign ; not suffering them to be par- 
takers of the Lord’s Table, until he know them to be reconciled. And 
if one of the parties so at variance, be content to forgive from the bot- 
tom of his heart all that the other hath trespassed against him, and 
to make amends for that wherein he himself hath offended ; and the 
other party will not be persuaded to a godly unity, but remain still in 
his frowardness and malice: the Minister in that case ought to admit 
the penitent person to the holy Communion, and not him that is obsti- 
nate. Provided that every Minister so repelling any, asqis herein 
specified, shall be obliged to give an account of the same to the Ordi- 

nary as soon as conveniently may be. 


TET 
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© The Table at the Communion.time having a fair white linen cloth 
upon it, shall stand in the body of the Church, or in the Chancel, 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said. And 
the Minister standing at the north side of the Table, shall say the Col- 
lect following ; the People kneeling. 


Collect. 
Lmighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy holy Spirit; that we may perfectly love thee, 
and worthily magnify thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord. Amen, 


€ Then shall the Minister, turning to the People, rehearse distinctly all 
the Ten Commandments ; and the People, still kneeling, shall after 
every Commandment, ask God mercy for their transgression thereof for 
the time past, and grace to keep the same for the time to come, as fol- 
loweth. 


Minister. 
Gy? spake these words, and said, [ am the Lord thy God: Thou 


shalt have none other Gods but me. 

People, Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister, Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down to them, 
nor worship them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me, and shew mercy unto thousands in them 
that love me, and keep my commandments. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
vain: fur the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his Name in 
vain. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Remember that thou keep holy the sabbathday. Six 
days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou hast to do; but the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it thou shalt do no manner 
of work, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and thy 
maid-servant, thy cattle, and the stranger that is within thy gates. For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Honour thy father and thy mother; that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
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People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Thou shalt do no murder. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Thou shalt not steal. 

People. Lord, have merey upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 

Minister. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor any thing that is his. 

People. Lord, have mercy upon us, and write all these thy laws in 
our hearts, we beseech thee. 


| Then shall be said the Collect of the Day. And immediately after 
the Collect, the Minister shall read the Epistle, saying, The Epistle 
[or, The portion of Scripture appointed for the Epistle] is written in 
the.... Chapter of ..... beginning at the.... Verse. And the 
Epistle ended, he shall say, Here endeth the Epistle. Then shall be 
read the Gospel (the People all standing up) saying, The Holy Gospel 
is written in the.... Chapter of ..... beginning at the .... Verse. 


@ Then the Minister shall declare unto the People what Holy-days, or 
Fasting-days, are in the Week following to be observed. And (if occa- 
sion be) shall notice be given of the Communion. 


{| Then shall follow the Sermon ; after which, the Minister, when there 
is a Communion, shall return to the Lord’s Table, and begin the Offer- 
tory, saying one or more of these Sentences following, as he thinketh 
most convenient. 


) 8 ad light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father whic h isin heaven, St. Matth. 5.16. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth ; where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven; where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. St. Matth. 
6. 19, 20. 

Whatsoever ye would that men — do to you, even so do to them ; 
for this is the law and the prophets. Matth, 7. 12. 

Not every one that saith unto = ee Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in eaven. St. Matth. 7. 21. 

Zaccheus stood forth, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half 
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of my goofls I give to the poor; and if I have done any wrong to any 
man, | restore four-fold. St. Luke 19. 8. 

Who goeth a warfare at any time at his own cost? Who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Or who feedeth a flock, 
and eateth not of the milk of the flock? 1 Cor. 9. 7. 

If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we 
shall reap your worldly things? 1 Cor. 9.11. 

Do ye not know, that they who minister about holy things, live of the 
sacrifice ; and the »y who wait at the altar, are partakers with the altar ? 
Even so hath the Lord also ordained, that they who preach the Gospel, 
should live of the Gospel. 1 Cor. 9. 13, 14. 

He that soweth little, shall reap little; and he that soweth plente- 
ously, shall reap plenteous'y. Let every man do according as he is dis- 
posed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9. 6,7 

Let him that is taught in the word, minister unto him that teacheth 
in all good things. Be not deceived, God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he reap. Gal. 6. 6, 7 

While we have time, let us do good unto all men; and specially unto 
them that are of the household of faith. Gal. 6. 10. 

Godliness is great riches, if a man be content with that he hath: for 
we brought nothing into the world, neither may we carry any thing out. 
1 Tim. 6. 6, 7. 

Charge them who are rich in this world, that they be ready to give, 
and glad to distribute ; laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may attain eternal life. 1 Tim. 
6. 17, 18, 19. 

God is not unrighteous, that he will forget your works, and labour 
that proceedeth of love; which love ye have shewed for his name sake, 
who have ministered unto the saints, and yet do minister. Heb. 6. 10 

To do good, and to distribute, forget not; for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased. Heb. 13. 16. 

Whoso hath this worlds good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from him ; how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? 1 St. John 3. 17. 

Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man ; 
and oe the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee. 
Tob. 4. 

Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast much, give plenteously. 
If thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that little : for so 
gatherest thou thyself a good reward in the day of necessity. Tob. 
4. 8, 9. 

He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord: and look, 
what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again, Prov, 19. 17. 

Blessed be the man that provideth for the sick and needy: the Lord 
shall deliver him in the time of trouble. Psal. 41. 1. 
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{| Whilst these Sentences are in reading, the Deacons, Churchwardens, 
or other fit Persons appointed for that purpose, shall receive the Alms 
Jor the Poor, and other Devotions of the People, in a decent Bason to 
be provided by the Parish for that purpose ; and reverently bring 
it to the Minister, who shall humbly present and place it upon the holy 
Table, 


@ And the Minister shall then place upon the Table so much Bread and 
Wine, as he shall think sufficient. After which done, he shall say, 


Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth. 
Abaishy and everliving God, who by thy holy Apostle hast taught 

us to make prayers and supplications, and to give thanks for all 

therebeno en; We humbly beseech thee most mercifully [to accept 
alms, or olla. our alms and oblations, and] to receive these our prayers 
Ge tenle’ tro which we offer unto thy divine Majesty ; beseeching thee to 
accept our alms jnspire continually the universal Church with the spirit of 
and oblations, : 
and] be 19ft un- truth, unity, and concord : and grant that all they who do 
“—- confess thy holy Name, may agree in the truth of thy holy 
word, and live in unity, and godly love. We beseech thee also so to 
direct and dispose the hearts of all Christian Rulers, and especially the 
Rulers and Governors of these states, that they may truly and impar- 
tially administer justice, to the punishment of wickedness and vice, and 
to the maintenance of thy true religion, and virtue. Give grace, O 
heavenly Father, to all Bishops and other Pastors ; that they may both 
by their life and doctrine set forth thy true and lively word, and rightly 
and duly administer thy holy Sacraments. And to all thy people 
give thy heavenly grace; and especially to this Congregation here 
present; that with meek heart, and due reverence, they may hear, and 
receive thy holy Word; truly serving thee in holiness and righteousness 
all the days of their life. And we most humbly beseech thee of thy 
goodness, O Lord, to comfort and succor all those, who in this transitory 
life are in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other adversity. And 
we also bless thy holy Name, for all thy servants departed this life in 
thy faith and fear; beseeching thee to give us grace so to follow their 
good examples, that with them we may be partakers of thy heavenly 
kingdom : Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, our only Media- 
tor and Advocate. Amen. 


Then, the Communicants being conveniently placed for the receiving of 
the holy Sacrament, the Minister shall say this Exhortation. 
Dp" beloved in the Lord, ye who mind to come to the holy Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, must con- 
sider how St. Paul exhorteth all persons diligently to try and examine 
themselves, before they presume to eat of that Bread, and drink of that 
Cup. For as the benefit is great, if with a true penitent heart and 
lively faith we receive that holy Sacrament; (for then we spiritually eat 
the flesh of Christ, and drink his bloody so is the danger great, if we 
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receive the same unworthily. For then we are guilty of the body and 
blood of Christ our Saviour. Judge therefore yourselves, brethren, that 
ye be not judged of the Lord; repent ye truly for your sins past; have 
a lively and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour ; amend your lives, and 
be in perfect charity with all men; so shall ye be meet partakers of 
those holy Mysteries. And above all things ye must give most humble 
and hearty thanks to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for 
the redemption of the world by the death and passion of our Saviour 
Christ, both God and man; who did humble himself, even to the death 
upon the cross, for us, miserable sinners, who lay in darkness and the 
shadow of death; that he might make us the children of God, and 
exalt us to everlasting life. And to the end that we should alway re- 
memember the exceeding great love of our Master and only Saviour 
Jesus Christ, thus dying for us, and the innumerable benefits which by 
his precious blood-shedding he bath obtained to us; he hath ingtituted 
and ordained holy Mysteries, as pledges of his love, and for a continual 
remembrance of his death, to our great and endless comfort. To him 
therefore, with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, let us give (as we are 
most bounden) continual thanks; submitting ourselves wholly to his 
holy will and pleasure, and studying to serve him in true holiness and 
righteousness al] the days of our life. Amen. 


© Then shall the Minister say to those who come to receive the holy Com- 
MuUNION ; 


E who do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, and are in 

love and charity with your neighbours, and intend to lead a new 

life, following the commandments of God, and walking from henceforth 

in his holy ways; Draw near with faith, and take this holy Sacrament 

to your comfort ; and make your humble Confession to Almighty God, 
meekly kneeling upon your knees. 


© Then shall this general Confession be made, by the Minister and all 
those who are minded to receive the holy Communion, humbly kneeling. 


Lmighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all things, 

Judge of all men; We acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins 
and wickedness, Which we from time to time most grievously have com- 
mitted, By thought, word, and deed, against thy divine Majesty, Pro- 
voking most justly thy wrath and indignation against us. We do 
earnestly repent, And are heartily sorry for these our misdoings; ‘The 
remembrance of them is grievous unto us; The burden of them is in- 
tolerable. Have mercy upon us, have merey upon us, most merciful 
Father; For thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, Forgive us all that is 
past; And grant that we may ever hereafter serve and please thee in 
newness of life. To the honour and glory of thy Name, Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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| Then shall the Minister (the Bishop, if he be present) stand up, and 
turning to the People, say, 

Alas God, our heavenly Father, who of his great mercy hath 
promised forgiveness of sins to all those who with hearty repent- 

ance and true faith turn unto him; Have mercy upon you ; pardon and 

deliver you from all your sins; confirm and strengthen you in all good- 

ness, and bring you to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 


@ Then shall the Minister say, 


Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ saith unto all who 
truly turn to him. 

Ome unto me, all ye that travel and are heavy laden, and I will re- 

/ fresh you. St. Matt. 11. 28. 

So God loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, to the 
end that all that believe in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. St. John 3. 16. 

Hear also what St. Paul saith. 

This is a true saying, and worthy of all men to be received, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 1. 15. 

Hear also what St. John saith. 

If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous; and he is the propitiation for our sins. 1 St. John 2.1, 2. 


| After which the Minister shall proceed, saying, 
Lift up your hearts. 
Answer. We lift them up unto the Lord. 
Minister. Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 
Answer. It is meet and right so to do. 


| Then shall the Minister turn to the Lord’s Table, and say, 


itiwiie it is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we 

Father] sod be should at all times, and in all places, give thanks 

yo oh Trinity unto thee, O Lord,* |Holy Father,] Almighty Everlast- 
‘ ing God. 


© Here shall follow the proper Preface, according to the time, if there be 
any specially appointed : or else immediately shall follow. 
Herefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious Name ; evermore praising 
thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth 
are full of thy glory; Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. Amen. 


(PROPER PREFACES. 


€ Upon Christmas day, and seven Days after. 


|. een thou didst give Jesus Christ thine only Son to be born as at 
this time for us; who, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, was 
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made very man of the substance of the Virgin Mary his mother; and 
that without spot of sin, to make us clean from all sin. Therefore 
with Angels, &c. 


€ Upon Easter-day, and seven Days after. 
Ut chiefly are we bound to praise thee for the glorious Resurrection 
of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord: for he is the very Paschal Lamb, 
which was offered for us, and hath taken away the sin of the world ; 
who by his death hath destroyed death, and by his rising to life again 
hath restored to us everlasting life. Therefore with Angels, &e. 


€ Upon Ascension-day, and seven Days after. 
Hrough thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ. our Lord; who 
after his most glorious Resurrection manifestly appeared to all his 
Apostles, and in their sight ascended up into heaven to prepare a place 
for us; that where he is, thither we might also ascend, and reign with 
him in glory. Therefore with Angels, &ec. 


© Upon Whitsunday, and six Days after. 

Hrough Jesus Christ our Lord; according to whose most true prom- 

ise, the Holy Ghost came down as at this time from heaven with a 
sudden great sound, as it had been a mighty wind, in the likeness of 
fiery tongues, lighting upon the Apostles, to teach them, and to lead 
them to all truth; giving them both the gift of divers languages, and 
also boldness with fervent zeal, constantly to preach the gospel unto all 
nations ; whereby we have been brought out of darkness and error, into 
the clear light and true knowledge of thee, and of thy Son Jesus Christ. 
Therefore with Angels, &e. 


€ Upon the Feast of Trinity only. 
\ Ho art one God, one Lord; not one only person, but three persons 
in one substance. For that which we believe of the glory of the 
Father, the same we believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without 
any difference or inequality. Therefore with Angels, &e. 


| Then shall the Minister, kneeling down at the Lords Table, say in the 
name of all those who shall receive the Communion, this Prayer fol- 
lowing : 
Ww do not presume to come to this thy Table, O merciful Lord, trust- 
ing in our own righteousness, but in thy manifold and great mer- 
cies. We are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs under 
thy Table. But thou art the same Lord, whose property is always to 
have mercy : Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to driuk his blood, that our sinful bodies may 
be made clean by his body, and our souls washed through his most pre- 
cious blood, and that we may evermore dwell in him, and he in as. 
Amen. 
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“| When the Minister, standing before the Table, hath so ordered the 
Bread and Wine, that he may with the more readiness and decency 
break the Bread before the People, and take the Cup into his Hands ; 


he shall say the Prayer of Consecration, as followeth : 


Deny! God, our heavenly Father, who of thy tender mercy didst 
give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the cross for 
our redemption ; who made there (by his one oblation of himself once 
offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world ; and did institute, and in his holy Gos- 
pel command us to continue a perpetual memory of that his precious 
death, until his coming again; Hear us, O merciful Father, we most 
humbly beseech thee, and grant that we receiving these thy creatures of 
bread and wine, according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy in- 





(a) Here the Minister 
48 w take the Paten into 
his Hunde: 

(>) And here to break 
the Bread: 


s oe _ And here to lay 
is Hand w all the 
Bread, oe? 


(d) Here he is to take 


stitution, in remembrance of his death and passion, 
may be partakers of his most blessed body and blood : 
Who in the same night that he was betrayed, (a) 
took bread, and when he had given thanks, (6) he 
brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, Take, 
eat, (c) this is my Body which is given for you: 
Do this in remembrance of me. Likewise after 
supper (d) he took the cup; and when he had given 





the Oup into his Hand: thanks, he gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of 
this; for this (e) is my Blood of the New-Testa- 
ment, which is shed for you, and for many, for the 
remission of sins: Do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, 


in remembrance of me. Amen. 


(e) And here to lay 
his Hand upon every 
Vessel in which there is 
any Wine to be conse- 
crated, 


q Then shall the Minister first receive the Communion in both kinds 
himself, and then proceed to deliver the same to the Bishops, Presby- 
ters, and Deacons, in like manner, (if any be present ;) and after that 
to the People also in order into their hands, all meekly kneeling. And 
when he delivereth the Bread to any one, he shall say, 

a Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 

serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. ‘Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died fur thee, and feed on him in thy heart by 
faith with thanksgiving. 


“| And the Minister that delivereth the Cup to any one shall say, 
Tue blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, preserve 


thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Drink this in remembrance 
that Christs Blood was shed for thee, and be thankful. 


“| If the consecrated Bread or Wine be all spent before all have commu- 
nicated, the Minister is to consecrate more according to the Form before 
prescribed ; beginning at [Our Saviour Christ in the same night, &c.] 
Sor the blessing of the Bread ; and at |Likewise after supper, &c.] for 

the blessing of the Cup. 
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{| When all have communicated, the Minister shall return to the Lords 
Table, and reverently place upon it what remaineth of the consecrated 
Elements, covering the same with a fair Linen Cloth, 


@ Then shall the Minister say the Lords Prayer, the People repeating 
after him every petition. 
U R Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name ; Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done in earth, As it is inheaven; Give us 
this day our daily bread ; And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive 
those who trespass against us; And lead us fot into temptation, But 
deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


© After shall be said as followeth. 


Lord and heavenly Father, we thy humble servants entirely desire 

thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving; most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that 
by the merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in 
his blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of our 
sins, and all other benefits of his passion. And here we offer and 
present unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reason 
able, holy, and lively sacrifice unto thee; humbly beseeching thee, that 
all we, who are partakers of this holy Communion, may be fulfilled with 
thy grace and heavenly benediction. . And although we be unworthy, 
through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice; yet we be- 
seech thee to accept this our bounden duty and service; not weighing 
our merits, but pardoning our offenses, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
by whom, and with whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour 
and glory be unto thee, O Father Almighty, world without end. Amen, 


@ Or this. 

LMIGHTY and everliving God, we most heartily thank thee, for 

* that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, who have duly received these 
holy Mysteries, with the spiritual food of the most precious body and 
blood of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ; and dost assure us thereby 
of thy favour and goodness towards us; and that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical body of thy Son, which is the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful “people ; and are also heirs through hope of thy 
everlasting kingdom, by the merits of the most precious death and pas- 
sion of thy dear Son. And we most humbly beseech thee, O heavenly 
Father, so to assist us with thy grace that we may continue in that holy 
fellowship, and do all such good works as thou hast prepared for us to 
walk in, ‘through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, world without end. Amen. 


{| Then shall be said or sung. 


Lory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good will towards men. 
We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, we 
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give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son Jesus Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, who bast taken away the sins of the world, and now sittest at the 
right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy; thou only art the Lord; thou only, O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, are most high in the glory of God the Father. 
Amen. 


© Then the Minister (the Bishop, if he be present) shall let them depart 
with this Blessing. 
He peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord: And the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you 
always. Amen, 
| Upon the Sundays and other Holy-days (if there be no Communion) shall be 
said all that ts appointed at the Communion, until the end of the Gospel ; con- 
cluding with the Blessing. And if any of the consecrated Bread and Wine re- 
main after the Communion, it shall not be carried out of the Church ; but the 
Minister and other Communicants shall, immediately after the Blessing, rever- 
ently eat and drink the same. 
The Bread and Wine for the Communion shall be provided by the Church- 
Wardens at the charges of the Parish. 
{| And note, That it is the Duty of every Parishioner to communicate at the least 
three times in the year, of which Easter to be one. 


A CATECHIS M. 


That is to say, An Instruction to be learned by every Person before he 
be brought to be confirmed by the Bishop. 


Question. 


\ Hat is your Name? 
Answ. N. or M. 

Quest. When did you receive this Name? 

Answ. 1 received it in Baptism; whereby I became a member of 
the Christian Church. 

Quest. What was promised for you in Baptism ? 

Answ. ‘That I should be instructed in all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith as contained in the Apostles Creed ; and brought up in the Fear 
of God, and to obey his holy Will and Commandments. 

Quest. Dost thou think that thou art bound to believe all the Arti- 
cles of the Christian Faith as contained in the Apostles Creed ; and to 
obey Giod’s holy Will and keep his Commandments ? 
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Answ. Yes verily; and by God’s help so I will. And I heartily 
thank our heavenly Father, that he hath called me to this state of salva- 
tion, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. And I pray unto God to give 
me his grace, that I may continue in the same unto my life’s end. 

Catechist. Rehearse the Articles of thy Belief. 

Answ. I believe in God, &e.—{as in the Creed in the Morning Service | 

Quest. What dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy Belief? 

Answ. First, I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made 
me, and all the world. 

Secondly, In God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind. 

Thirdly, In God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect 
people of God. 

Quest. You said that your Godfathers and Godmothers did promise 
to instruct you to keep God’s Commandments. Tell me how many 
there are ? 

Answ. Ten. 

Quest. Which are they? 

Answ. The same which God spake in the twentieth Chapter of Exo- 
dus, saying, I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

I. Thou shalt have none other Gods but me, &c.—{as in the Commun- 
ion Service. | 

Quest. What dost thou chiefly learn by these Commandments? 

Answ. I learn two things: my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards my Neighbour. 

Quest. What is thy duty towards God ? 

Answ. My duty towards God, is to believe in him, to fear him, and 
to love him with all my heart, with all my mind, with all my souf, and 
with all my strength; to worship him, to give him thanks, to put my 
whole trust in him, to call upon him, to honour his holy Name, and his 
Word, and to serve him truly all the days of my life. 

Quest. What is thy duty towards thy Neighbour? 

Answ. My duty towards my Neighbour, is to love him as myself, and 
to do to all men, as I would they should do unto me: To love, honour, 
and succour my Father and Mother: To honour and obey my Civil 
Rulers : To submit myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters: To order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters: To hurt no body by word or deed: To be true and just in all 
my dealings: To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart: To keep my 
hands from picking and stealing, and my tongue from evil speaking, 
lying and slandering: To keep my body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity: Not to covet nor desire other mens goods; but to learn and 
labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that state of 
life, unto which it shall please God to call me. 

Catechist. Thou art not able to do these things of thyself, nor to 
walk in the Commandments of God, and to serve him, without his spe- 
cial grace; which thou must learn at all times to call for by diligent 
prayer: Let me hear therefore, if thou canst say the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Answ. Our Father, d&c.—[as in the Morning Service.] 

Quest. What desirest thou of God in this Prayer? 

Answ. I desire my Lord God our heavenly Father, who is the giver 
of all goodness, to send his grace unto me, and to all people; that we 
may worship him, serve him, and obey him, as we ought todo. And I 
pray unto God, that he will send us all things, which are needful both 
for our souls and bodies; and that he will be merciful unto us, and for- 
give us our sins; and that it will please him to save and defend us in all 
dangers ghostly and bodily ; and that he will keep us from all sin and 
wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy, and from everlasting death. 
And this I trust he will do of his mercy and goodness, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And therefore I say, Amen; So be it. 


Question. 


H’’ many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in his Church ? 
Answ, Two only, as generally necessary to salvation; that is to 
say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

Quest, What meanest thou by this word Sacrament ? 

Answ. I mean an outward and visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as ameans whereby 
we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof. 

Quest. How many parts are there in a Sacrament? 

Answ. Two; the outward visible sign, and the inward spiritual 
grace. 

Quest. What is the outward visible sign, or form in Baptism ? 

Answ. Water; wherein the person is baptized, Jn the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Quest. What is the inward and spiritual grace? 

Answ. A death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness: for 
being by nature born in sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereby 
made the children of grace. 

Quest. What is required of persons to bé baptized ? 

Answ. Repentance, whereby they forsake sin; and faith, whereby 
they steadfastly believe the promises of God made to them in that 
Sacrament, 

Quest. Why then are Infants baptized, when by reason of their 
tender age they cannot perform them ? 

Answ. Because their Sureties promise to instruct them. 

Quest. Why was the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained. 

Answ. For the continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive thereby. 

Quest, What is the outward part, or sign of the Lord’s Supper? 

Answ. Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded to be re- 
ceived. 

Quest. What is the inward part, or thing signified ? 

Answ. The Body and Blood of Christ, which are spiritually taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper 

Quest. What are the benefits whereof we are partakers thereby ? 
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Answ. The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body 
and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine. 

Quest. What is required of those, who come to the Lord’s Supper? 

Answ. To examine themselves, whether they repent them truly of 
their former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life; have a lively 
faith in God’s mercy through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of 
his death; and be in charity with all men. 


"| The Minister of every Parish shall diligently upon Sundays and Holy-days, or 
on some other convenient occasions, openly in the Church instruct or examine so 
thildr ‘his Parish, se hi he shall think conveni i 
many Children of his Parish, sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in 
some part of this Catechism. 


© And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters, and Mistresses shall cause their Children, 
Servants, and Apprentices, (who have not learned their Catechism) to come to 
the Church at the time appointed, and obediently to hear, and to be ordered by 
the Minister, until such time as they have learned all that is here appointed for 
them to learn. 


{ So soon as Children are come to a competent age, and can say the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; and can answer to the oiher 
Questions of this short Catechism ; they shall be brought to the bishop. 

| And whensoever the Bishop shall give knowledge for Children to be brought unto 

point their Confirmation, the Minister of every Parish shall either bring, or 

send in writing, with his hand subscribed thereunto, the Names of all such Per- 
sons within his Parish, as he shall think jit to be presented to the Bishop to be 
confirmed. 


ARTICLES of RELIGION. 


I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 

Here is but one living, true, and Eternal God, the Father Almighty ; 

without body, parts or passions; of infinite Power, Wisdom and 
Gooduess ; the maker and preserver of all things both visible and in- 
visible; And one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, very and true God ; who came down from heaven, took 
man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin of her substance, and 
was God and man in one person, whereof is one Christ; who truly suf- 
fered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and 
to be a sacrifice for the sins of all men; Ile arose again from death, 
ascended into heaven, and’ there sitteth until be shall return to judge the 
world at the last day ; And one [oly Spirit, the Lord and Giver of lite, 
of the sane divine nature with the Father and the Son. 


Il. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation, 
| Oly Scripture containeth all things necessary to Salvation: so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an Article of 
the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to Salvation. In the 
VOL. XI.—NO. IIL. 21 
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name of the holy Scripture we do understand those Canonical Books of 
the Old and New Testament, of whose Authority was never any Doubt 
in the Church. 


@ Of the Names and Numbers of the Canonical BO O KS. 


Enesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 

Ruth, The 1 Book of Samuel, The 2 Book of Samuel, The 1 Book 

of Kings, The 2 Book of Kings, The 1 Book of Chronicles, The 2 Book 

of Chronicles, The 1 Book of Esdras, The 2 Book of Esdras, The Book 

of Hester, The Book of Job, The Psalms, The Proverbs, Ecclesiastes or 

Preacher, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon, 4 Prophets the greater, 12 
Prophets the less. 


And the other Books (as Hierome saith) the Church doth read for 
example of life, and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not apply 
them to establish any Doctrine ; Such are these following: 


The 3 Book of Esdras, The 4 Book of Esdras, The Book of Tobias, 
The Book of Judith, The rest of the Book of Hester, The Book of 
Wisdom, Jesus the Son of Sirach, Baruch the Prophet, The Song of the 
three Children, The Story of Susanna, Of Bell and the Dragon, The 
Prayer of Manasses, The 1 Book of Maccabees, The 2 Book of Mac- 
cabees. 

All the Books of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive and account Canonical. 


Ill. Of the Old and New Testament. 


Here is a perfect harmony and agreement between the Old Testa- 

ment and the New; for in both everlasting life is offered to man- 
kind by Christ, who is the only mediator between God and Man; and 
although the law given by Moses, as to ceremonies and the civil precepts 
of it, doth not bind Christians; yet all such are obliged to observe the 
moral commandments which he delivered. 


IV. Of the Creed. 


He Creed, commonly called the Apostles Creed, ought to be received 
and believed : because it may be proved by the holy Scripture. 


V. Of Original Sin. 


Y the fall of Adam, the nature of Man is become greatly corrupted, 
having departed from its primitive innocence, and that original 
righteousness in which it was at first created by God. For we are now 
so inclined naturally to do evil, that the flesh is continually striving to 
act contrary to the Spirit of God: which corrupt inclination still remains 
even in the regenerate. But although there is no man living who sin 
neth not, yet we must use our sincere endeavours to keep the whole law 
of God, so far as we possibly can. 
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VI. Of Free-will. 


He condition of man, after the Fall of Adam, is such, that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and good 
works, to Faith, and Calling upon God: Wherefore we have no power 
to do good works, pleasing and acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ giving a good will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will. 


VII. Of the Justification of Man. 
E are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by Faith; and not for our own 
works or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by Faith only, is 
a most wholesome Doctrine, and very full of comfort. 


VII. Of Good Works. 
Lthough good Works, which are the fruits of Faith, and follow 
after Justification, cannot put away our sins, and endure the severity 
of God’s judgment; yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively Faith: inso- 
much that by them a lively Faith may be as evidently known; ts a tree 
discerned by the fruit. 


IX. Of Christ alone without Sin. 


Hrist, by taking human nature on him, was made like unto us in all 

things, sin only excepted. He was a lamb without spot, and by 
the sacritice of himself once offered, made atonement and _propitiation 
for the sins of the world; and sin was not in him. But all mankind 
besides, although baptized and born again in Christ, do offend in many 
things. For if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is notin us. 


X. Of Sin after Baptism. 
Hey who fall into sin after baptism may be renewed by repentance : 
for although after we have received God’s grace, we may depart from 
it by falling into sin; yet, through the assistance of his Holy Spirit, we 
may by repentance and the amendment of our lives, be restored again 
to his favour. God will not deny forgiveness of sins to those who truly 
repent, and do that which is Jawful and right; but all such through his 
mercy in Christ Jesus, shall save their souls alive. 


XI. Of Predestination. 


Redestination to life, with respect to every Man’s salvation, is the 
everlasting purpose of God, secret to us: and the right knowledge 
of what is revealed concerning it, is full of comfort to such truly re- 
ligious Christians, as feel in themselves the spirit of Christ, mortifying 
the works of their flesh and earthly affections, and raising their minds 
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to heavenly things. But we must receive God’s promises as they are 
generally declared in Holy Scripture, and do his will, as therein is ex- 
pressly directed: for without holiness of life no man shall be saved. 


XII. Of Obtaining eternal Salvation only by the Name of Christ. 


y hg are to be accounted presumptuous, who say, That every man 
shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he professeth, so that he be 
diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and the Light of 
Nature. For holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the Name of 
Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved. 


XIII. Of the Church and its Authority. 


He visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, wherein 

the true word of God is preached and the Sacraments are duly 
administered, according to Christ’s ordinance in all things requisite and 
necessary : and every Church hath power to ordain, change, and abolish 
rites and ceremonies, for the more decent order and good government 
thereof; so that all things be done to edifying. But it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain any thing contrary to God’s word, nor so to ex- 
pound the scripture, as to make one part seem repugnant to another; 
nor to decree or enforce any thing to be believed as necessary to salva- 
tion, that is not contained in the scriptures. General Councils and 
Churches are liable to err, and have erred, even in matters of Faith and 
Doctrine, as well as in their ceremonies. 


XIV. Of Ministering in the Congregation. 


i is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of Public 
Preaching, or Ministering the Sacraments in the Congregation, before 
he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the same. And those we 
ought to judge lawfully called and sent, who are chosen and called to 
this Work by men who have publick Authority given unto them in the 
Congregation, to call and send Ministers into the Lord’s Vineyard. 


XV. Of the Sacraments. 


peer mere ordained by Christ are not merely Badges or Tokens of 
Christian Mens Profession ; but rather certain sure Witnesses, and 
effectual Signs of Grace, and God’s good will towards us, by which he 
doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our Faith in him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained by Christ our Lord in the Gospel, 
that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 


XVI. Of Baptism. 
bere is not merely a Sign of Profession, and Mark of Difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from others that are not 
christened ; but it is also a Sign of Regeneration, or New Birth, whereby, 
as by an Instrument, they who receive Baptism rightly are grafted into 
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the Church; the promises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption 
to be the Sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed ; Faith is confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of Prayer 
unto God. The Baptism of young Children is in any wise to be re- 
tained in the Church, as most agreeable to the Institution of Christ. 


XVII. Of the Lords Supper. 


He Supper of the Lord is not merely a Sign of the love that Christ- 
ians ought to have among themselves one to another; but rather is 
a Sacrament of our Redemption by Christs death : Insomuch that to 
such as rightly, worthily, and with Faith receive the same, the Bread 
which we break, is a partaking of the Body of Christ, and likewise the 
Cup of Blessing, is a partaking of the Blood of Christ. 
Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of Bread and 
Wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by holy Writ; but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthrowing the nature of 
a Sacrament, and hath given occasions to many Superstitions. 
The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper of the 
Lord, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper, is Faith, 


XVIII. Of the one Oblation of Christ upon the Cross. 
le Offering of Christ once made, is that perfect Redemption, Propi- 
tiation, and Satisfaction for all the Sins of the whole World, both 
original and actual: and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that 
alone. 


XIX. Of Consecration and Ordination. 
He book of Consecration of Bishops and Ordering of Priests and 
Deacons, excepting such parts as require any Oaths inconsistent 
with the American revolution, is to be adopted, as containing all things 
necessary to such Consecration and Ordering. 


XX. Of a Christian Man’s Oath. 


He Christian Religion doth not prohibit any man from taking an 
oath, when required by the Magistrate in testimony of truth ; but 
all vain and rash swearing is forbidden by the Holy Scriptures, 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Rieut vse or THE Earty Fatuers ; Two Series of Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. J. Brunt, B. D., late Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. London: John Murray, Albermarle Street. 1857. One 
volume, octavo, pp. 650. 


This is a posthumous work ; but probably Prof. Blunt had made it very nearly 
what he wished to have it before Providence called him to his rest. A better 
work on the subject the Church has never seen, nor is likely soon to see again. 
It is here treated in a manner which, for its candor, meekness, sagacity and 
freedom from all partisan bias and prejudice, might well earn its author Hooker's 
unique title, ‘‘The Judicious.” The errors of Daille and Barbeyrae are fully 
brought out, but there is such an absence of all harshness, that the authors crit- 
icised could not complain, if they were alive to listen. It must become a standard 
work with all who wish to know how much of deference is due the Fathers, and 
for what purposes and ends we may safely use them. Some may have said quite 
too much for the Fathers, and others notoriously too little. We do not know the 
book which will enable an honest inquirer to appreciate and employ them more 
correctly. Nor do we know of a book about the Fathers which we would sooner 
ask a theological student to make his text-book. 


History or THE Inpuctive Sciences, from the earliest to the present time. By 
Ws. Wuewe t, D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. From the Third 
London Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $4. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
pp. 566, 648. 


The publishers deserve the thanks of scholars and thinking men among us for 
at length bringing out an American edition of this great work. It is now more 
than twenty years since it was first published in England, where it has already 
passed through several editions. Its scope and design will be seen in the follow- 
ing table of contents: 

Contents of Volume I. Book I.—History of the Greek Philosophy, with Refer- 
ence to Physical Science. Book II.—History of the Physical Sciences in Ancient 
Greece. Book III.—History of Greek Astronomy. Book 1V.—History of Phys- 
ical Science in the Middle Ages. Book V.—History of Formal Astronomy after 
the Stationary Period. Book VI.—History of Mechanics, including Fluid Mechan- 
ics. Book VII.—History of Physical Astronomy. Additions to the Third Edi- 
tion. 

Contents of Volume IT. Book VIII.—History of Acoustics. Book IX.—His- 
tory of Optics, Formal and Physical. Book X.—History of Thermotics and 
Atmology. Book XI.—History of Electricity. Book XII.—History of Magnetism. 
Book XIII.—History of Galvanism, or Voltaic Electricity. Book XVI.—History 
of Chemistry. Book XV.—History of Mineralogy. Book XIV.—History of 
Systematic Botany and Zoology, Book XVII—History of Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy. Book XVIII—History of Geology. Additions to the Third 
Edition, 


It was Prof. Whewell’s design, in these volumes, to give the history of Science 
so far as it depends on Observation, and ngt the history of Ideas. To penetrate 
beneath the outward rim or shell, to go deeper than Phenomena, to trace the 
history of those great Laws which are now seen to rule the physical world, to 
detect the connection and mutual relations between Ideas and Phenomena in 
ancient times, and especially to note that great triumph in the domain of knowl- 
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edge when the Law of Induction was clearly enunciated by Lord Bacon, and 
which, in the hands of Newton, and Galileo, and Kepler, and Young, and their 
successors, has been so fruitful in grand results; we say this more difficult, deli- 
cate, noble, and we may add, dangerous attempt, the learned Professor essays 
in his later work, the *‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” We are not criti- 
cising the author now as a theologian, nor shall we attempt to show whether he 
has, or has not, marked as clearly as he ought the dividing line between the province 
of Science and the province of Revelation, or the border-ground which separates 
Reason and Faith. But we honor the reverential tone of our author, and are 
glad to associate him with the venerable Humboldt, in grateful contrast with the 
insolent and impudent airs of some of the more distinguished savans of our own 
times. 

The whole subject of Induction, both asa Fact and as an Idea, its Phenomena 
and its Philosophy, is really one of the great questions of the day, and Prof. 
Whewell’s work is incomparably the best to which we can refer the reader. The 
author has both learning and genius. His account of the state of Physical Science 
under the highest forms of heathen civilization, its progress and its results, is not 
less complete than the exactness with which he has traced the achievements of 
modern discovery. He has also aimed at throwing the history of each Science 
into Epochs at which some great and cardinal discovery was made, and at 
arranging subordinate events under the heads of preludes and sequels, so as fairly 
and conveniently to exhibjt the progress of scientific truth. His descriptions of 
the great masters and teachers in Inductive Science, are among the noblest 
portions of his work. To our clergy, and especially the younger portion of them, 
we recommend the careful study of these volumes, It is a department of knowl- 
edge too much neglected among us. If God has no need of man’s wisdom in 
doing the Church’s work, He certainly has none of his stupidity and ignorance. 


Tue Potrit anr tHE Pew: Being the History of a Struggle for Justice between 
the two, and embracing the trials and triumphs of a year in the “Old Parsonage.” 
From Leaves of a Pastor’s Journal. New York: Burdick Brothers. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 361. 


Not many years since, a certain Congregational Minister in Connecticut prepar- 
ed and sent out to the world what he called a ‘‘ Looking Glass for High Church- 
men ;” but it was such a sorry, bungling affair, that all that anybody could see in 
it was a distorted image of a frightened, forlorn looking Congregational Parson. 
The book before us may, notinaptly, be called a “* Looking Glass for Modern Con- 
gregationalists ;” and being done by one of themselves, who vouches for its truth- 
fulness to fact, we may take it for granted, that it presents an accurate represen- 
tation. It is, we suppose, no secret, that the author of this queer, and in a cer- 
tain respect, startling volume, is the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. The scene of what 
he calls “the triais and triumphs of a year in the ‘ Old Parsonage,’ ” lies in the 
town of Westbrook, formerly a part of the old town of Saybrook, in Connecticut ; 
where the famous ‘“ Platform” was put together one hundred and fifty years ago. 
It isa town where Congregationalism has for a century and a half had free scope. 
Neither commerce or manufactures has introduced a new population, and there 
has been no outside element to interpose in the least with the old Platform, or 
hinder its practical and natural outworkings. If anybody, therefore, wishes to see 
how the Saybrook Platform of 1708 stands the test of time, we commend him to 
the “*Putpit anp THE Pew.” It is certain, from the developments of this book, 
that Congregationalism is steadily losing its hold upon the mass of the people of 
Connecticut, and that the same process of loss of power and of influence is going 
on here asin Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. Mr. Cheever says, ‘* The 
true number of living communicants in our Churches is not to be gotten at on the 
present loose system of statistical reports.” In this Westbrook ‘* Church,” out of 
“a reported membership of two hundred and sixty-three,” he could find but one 
hundred and seventy actual resident members; and of these only sixty-one are 
males. He says, ‘the same would be true of very many of the Churches, both 
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of the Congregational and of the Baptist and Methodist orders.” It is equally 
evident from this book, that the old doctrinal basis of the Congregational System 
has been silently, perhaps unconsciously, but yet most certainly, given up, and 
that a shallow theology, or a false theology, or no theology at all, has taken its 
place ;—so that now, according to such men as Henry Ward Beecher, Creeds are 
no longer to be regarded as tests of orthodoxy! The Church was given up by 
these men long ago, and Christianity so far from resting on a basis of positive, ob- 
jective, revealed truth, or having institutions of divine obligation, has become a 
mere system of misnamed Reform. Such a system, of necessity, must and will 
loose all possession, first of the faith, and next of the hearts and consciences of 
the people ; for it ignores those very instrumentalities, by which, and by which 
alone, God has promised to reform, or sanctify and save the world. It was to 
carry out this last phase of Congregationalism, that this Mr. Cheever went to 
Westbrook. He started there upon the idea, that, to quote his own words, (and 
it is the keynote of our modern pseudo-reformers,) ‘‘ Christianity, or the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, has gone about as far as it can in this country, towards the 
subjugation of invividual minds, and the improvement of Society, until it boldly 
grapples with, and overthrows the audacious and now extending wickedness of 
American Slavery.” In other words, the Gospel of Christ has proved a failure, 
and we must now substitute in its place, the ‘ Gospel of Theodore Parker” and 
Horace Greeley. And one of this school actually opened a public meeting in New 
York with such a blasphemous use of the words of a ranting infidel. 

This, then, is the new Hvangile of Congregationalism, the text-books of which, 
are not the epistles of St. Paul, but such humanitarian and infidel papers as the 
New York Tribune. But Mr. Cheever tells us that in delivering his new Gospel, 
he began in his public prayers, ‘‘ by implication to condemn the present faithless 
National Administration,” (and these extempore prayers are very convenient 
weapons to sting and goad with,) and in doing so, he at once ran afoul, not only 
of the Democratic party, but of an old fashioned and long-headed Congregational 
Deacon, and here the struggle between the “ Pulpit and the Pew” commenced. 
Serious as the whole subject is, there are some scenes narrated in the book, inde- 
scribably ludicrous and irresistibly mirthful. For example, the way in which he 
managed to gain and keep possession of the pulpit on a certain Sunday ; and the 
volleys of wrath which he poured out upon the head of the intractable old Dea- 
con, are specimens. And so, in describing a certain ‘Church meeting,” in which 
he had been effectually outwitted and foiled, he winds up his narrative by saying, 
“the conclusion was unanimous, that if all the devils in hell had been turned into 
Church meeting together, we could hardly have had a worse exhibition.” 

If, indeed, it be so, that such a system, and such scenes as this book describes, 
are the dernier resort of a waning Christianity in asserting its power over, and 
moulding the destinies of our Republic, then infidelity may hold its jubilee without 
delay. 

There is also alesson in this book for Churchmen. It is no secret that there 
are among us a few men, rabid, radical and factious men, who seem bent on agita- 
tion, even at the risk of dividing the Church, and who are of course incited and 
flattered by the factious sectarianism, and bitter infidelity, and Church hatred, of 
the whole country. That lesson is this: preach the Gospel in the Church ; make 
the heart of Society pure and right, and political evils will take care of them- 
selves; revolution is not necessarily reformation ; established institutions, though 
attended with hoary evils, are better than the vandalism and licentiousness of an 
infidel mob; beware of the name Reform, when haters of the Cross and of the 
Church use it. 

Before we leave this book, we will add that there is an anecdote connected with 
that same “Old Parsonage ” at Westbrook, which is worth printing and preserv- 
ing. In the year 1843, the General Association of Congregational Clergy held its 
Annual Meeting at Westbrook. The eloquent preacher on that occasion, improv- 
ed the opportunity to make a most violent attack upon Episcopacy, asserting, 
among other things, that it was utterly unknown in the Early Church, that it came 
in with the corruptions of the fifth and sixth centuries, &c., &c. At a large cleri- 
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cal dinner party, in what is now that same “ Old Parsonage,” the Sermon came up 
for discussion ; and one who was as thoroughly honest, as he was profoundly learn- 
ed in Church History, was appealed to as to the correctness of the preacher's 
statements. He at once declared that the preacher was wrong; that there was 
Episcopacy, enough of it in the fourth century, and in the éhirdcentury ; and that 
Episcopalians found it even much earlier than this, &c. The learned historian was 
applied to fur proofs of his statements by the eloquent preacher ; and a copy of his 
full and elaborate references to the Early Fathers now lies before us. 


Lire Tnovents. Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses of Henry 
Warp Beecurr. By one of his Congregation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1858. 1l2mo. pp. 299. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Henry Ward Beecher is one of Carlyle’s “ representative men.” He belongs to 
that large class of minds which have thrown off the tyranny of old-fashioned Pu- 
ritan theology and launched forth upon the sea of private speculation, rejoicing in 
their creedless freedom. His reckless boldness ; his self-reliance, which amounts 
to impudence ; his contempt for Creeds; his consequent rash and daring state- 
ments; his vigorous but unchastened imagination—all these mark him as the 
leader of ‘“‘ Young America” in religion; and there is probably no other man in 
his denomination who wields so much and so dangerous an influence, or who is 
doing so much to unsettle men’s minds as to the very foundations of all right 
thinking and acting. Grossly offensive as he often is, yet his petty second 
and third rate imitators, and he has plenty of them in New England, are doing 
still more to bring Christianity into contempt. In these “ Life Thoughts,” there 
is, now and then, a fine sentiment ; and they are mostly free from that coarse vul- 
garity which has characterized some of his public performances. Yet there is 
the utter absence of that filial and loving reverence, which a better system of religion 
would have taught him. How unlike, in t mper, he is to such a man as George Her- 
bert, or Jeremy Taylor. The book, also, is full of offenses against good taste, and 
of the most radical errors in matters of doctrine and practical morals, We quote 
a few of his “ Life Thoughts ” as specimens. 

‘Flowers are the sweetest things that God ever made, and forgot to put a soul 
into,” 

“Many Christians are like chestnuts; very pleasant nuts, but enclosed in very 
prickly burs, which need various dealings of Nature, and her grip of frost, before 
the kernel is disclosed.” 

“The most dangerous infidelity of the day, is the infidelity of rich and ortho- 
dox Churches.” : ; 

“You might as well go to the catacombs of Egypt, and scrape up the dust of 
mummies, and knead it into forms, and bake them in your oven, and call such 
things men, and present them as citizens and teachers, for our regard, as to bring 
old time-worn institutions to serve the growth and the living wants of to-day.” 

“The way to begin a Christian life is not to study theology. Piety before 
theology. Right living will produce right thinking. Yet many men, when their 
consciences are aroused, run for catechisms and commentaries and systems. * * 

“It is neither the vote nor the laying on of hands that gives men the right to 
preach. One’s own heart is authority, If one wishes to, and can, let him, 
though all church courts forbid. If he cannot preach to edification, he is not 
authorized, though all the ministers in Christendom ordain him. Any one having 
a bell in him, which, ringing, will ring ‘ Holiness to the Lord,’ is a preacher. 

“You are to accept as a Christian every one whose life and disposition are 
Christ-like, no matter how heretical the denomination may be to which he belongs.” 

And this same H. W. Beecher lately invited to the Lord's Supper not only all 
professing Christians of all names, but all Christians, as he called them, whether 
‘*members of Churches ” or not. 

Speaking of Baptism, he says: ‘‘ I am indifferent as to the mode of baptism, and 
willing to conform to your views in the matter, so as to help you forward in the 
divine life. 1 have no objection to immerse you every month if you wish it. 
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There is no reason why this ordinance should not be celebrated as often as the 
Lord’s Supper, if one desires it.” 

Such utter ignorance of the elementary principles of Christianity reminds us of 
another work from one of the “ Beecher fumily,” in which the author in trying 
to explain the doctrine of “Original Sin,” stumbled ignorantly upon an old ex- 
ploded heresy, which the merest tyro in theology would have been ashamed to en- 
dorse. 


A Discourse, The Divine Sonship of Man, By Eowin M. Wire tock, at Dover, 
New Hampshire. Dover, N. HH. 1858. 


Since our notice in the January No. of Mr, Wheelock’s Discourse on Inspiration 
we have seen others of his productions; for these men, like snakes and toads, are 
amazingly prolific. In the Discourse with the above title, after an opening para 
graph throwing utter discredit on the Holy Scriptures, be thus continues; 

“And so, too, it may matter but little what our precise conception of Jesus 
Christ may be. Whether we say with the Tritheist that he is the second of three 
separate persons united in one inseparable God, Or hold with Arius or Servetus 
that He is the * Eternal Word,” distinct from and subordinate to, the Father, Or 
teach with Socinus and other Unitarians, that he was aman, born of a virgin, and 
divinely invested with authority over created beings Or maintain the general 
Unitarian belief, that he was born as other men are born, but that he was provi 
dentially sent forth into the world as a teacher of Eternal Truth, and in this sense is 
aSaviour, Or hold with Dr. Strauss in Germany, and Theodore Parker in America, 
that Christ was merely a remarkable Hebrew youth, who lived a blameless life, 
who possessed a larger share than ordinary of the inspiration which is natural to 
all men, who was the author of many remarkable sayings and works, and who, 
from the superstitious devotion of his disciples, was made the subject of many 
mythical tales which have come down to us in the Gospels, These are matters of 
opinion, and men may and will honestly differ upon them.” 

We shall not defile our pages with more of this stuff. But we do insist upon it 
that our readers shall know the real character of doctrines which are current under 
the title of * our Common Christianity ;” which are held by many of the noisy quack 
reformers of the day; and which some of our own clergy take every possible 
opportunity to countenance, by fellowshiping and fraternizing with the men who 
hold them, Of course, we consider the views cited above as much worse than the 
Sabellianiam of F. D, Huntington, now quoted at par by many of the so-called or- 
thodox of New England, But both it, and they, have a common parentage ; both 
are the fruits of the same method of reasoning ; they differ only in degree, not in 
nature, 


History or tue Oniain, Formation AND AporTion oF THE CONSTITUTION OF THR 
Uniten Srates; With Notices of its principal Framers, By Gronar Trek- 
nok Curtis. In two Volumes, Vol. Il, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1858. 8vo. pp. 653. New Haven: E. Downes, 


At length we have the concluding volume of this most timely and valuable 
work, On the appearance of the first volume we took occasion to remark upon 
the importance of such a history, and upon the rare qualifications of Mr. Curtis 
for ita execution, In the previous volume the author brought down his history to 
the close of the ten years of our Government under the Articles of Confederation, 
In his present work, he enters upon new ground, and discusses questions of a far 
more difficult and delicate nature. We have here first the formation and then the 
adoption, of our National Constitution, Mr, Curtis is a disciple of the old Federal 
or Hamiltonian school, and yet upon all those great questions of Compromises 
and the adjustment and nice balancings of interests, by which the weakness of the 
Confederation might be obviated, and yet the righta of the Sovereign States be 
preserved, he is a sufficiently strong State-rights man to suit any latitude. 
There is no work so well adapted for a text book in our schools and colleges on 
the subject of our National Government as this, and it deserves the thorough 
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study of every professional and thinking man in the country. A close examina- 
tion of the deliberative wisdom with which the Constitution was drawn up; and 
of the hesitating care and mature counsel with which it was finally ratified by all of 
the Thirteen States; a full appreciation of the great interests which that instrument 
was made to meet, and of the principles which were harmonized in that wonder- 
ful production, would do much to strengthen the feeling of National Patriotism, 
and to silence the brawling, factious treachery of the day. To assist such an ap- 
preciation there is no work to be compared with this of Mr, Curtis The histori- 
eal construction of the Constitution by a resort to the writings and opinions of its 
framers, has never before been given so thoroughly and satisfactorily. 


History or Evrove, rrom tuk Fats ov Navoteon 1s MDCCCXY, to THe Ascen- 
810N OF Louis Naroteon, in MDCCCLIL, By Sir Arcuinato ALLison, Bart, D, 
©. L. Vol. il New York ; Harper & Brothers, 1858, &vo pp. 449. New 
Haven: EK. Downes, 

The great value of Sir Archibald’s History consists in its collection and condens- 
ation of historical data, the indispensable materials out of which the future histo- 
rian will do his work, Thus in his chapters on India, and especially in those devo- 
ted to Earl Grey's Ministry, and the internal policy of the British Government, 
and the steady progress of “ Reform,” we have a mass of information, accessible 
nowhere else, His twenty-ninth chapter, giving the progress of German philoso- 
phy, and the author's criticisms on German Literature, is aleo extremely valuable, 
His atyle is diffuse, while his strong toryism disqualifies him to speak fairly either 
of our own country, where his statements are strangely distorted, or of the steady 
advance of republican principles, in his own country. The work is printed in fine 
type, and with double columnes Unfortunately, it lacks a General Index, which 
somewhat diminishes the utility of the work for the purpose of reference, the very 
point where, as we have said, ite principal value consista, 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PuLrir, or Commemorative Notices of Distinguished 
American Clergymen, of various denominations, from the early settlement of 
this country, to the close of the year 1855, With Historical Introductions. 
By Witsiam D. Sprague, D.D. Volumes IL and IV. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1858. pp. 682, 856 


In noticing Dr, Sprague’s previous volumes devoted to Congregational Clergy 
men, we found a special interest in the history of several of them, in the fact 
that they were born, educated and ordained in the bosom of the Mother Church 
of England, Presbyterianism in this country had another and very different 
origin, Its early ministers and members were mostly from Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, and they brought with them the strong doctrinal and ecclesiasti- 
eal peculiarities which had become so thorouguly rooted and grounded among 
the followers of John Kuox, and to which his disciples still cling with such un 
vielding tenacity, Dr, Sprague has here a larger tield before him, and we find 
ourselves at once amon teh, as a class, of more massive proportions, of broader 
culture, and of more strongly defined religious opinions. We find here, also, 
portraits of the men who brought into being the educational and missionary 
institutions of a denomination which has furnished so much of the intellectual and 


moral wealth of our country The volumes, also, are enriched with a great 
number of letters from leading men in all parts of our country, of all ranks and 
professions, As the sketches reach from 1685, onward, they are full of ante-revo- 


lutionary aneedotes, many of which are valuable; and they also throw some new 
light upon the struggles of the Church in Virginia, in the dark period of her 
history. 

We also find an anecdote of the celebrated Dr. Mason, which is too good to be 
forgotten, The Rev, Dr, MeCarter says, ** Some time after Dr. Mason's death, 1 was 
attending a funeral at whieh Bishop Llobart was present, While in the carriage, 
on our way to the place of interment, the Bishop said to me, ‘Mr. MeCarter, you 
were, ] understand, a favorite student of Dr. Mason, and I should be much pleased 
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to learn from you something more respecting him than has been published.’ 
After mentioning some things illustrative of the Doctor’s character, allusion was 
made to the controversy about Episcopacy, and I said, ‘I can tell you something 
of Dr. Mason’s views of that discussion which I think will not be disagreeable to 
you, and which you might never be apprized of, if I did not tell you. He once 
observed to me, that ‘it was very unpleasant to conduct a debate with some an- 
tagonists, for they never met the point fairly and honorably, but it was pleas- 
aut to hold a discussion with Bishop Hobart, for he met the question fairly 
and like a man.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ replied the Bishop to me, ‘thank you, sir; 
I shall cherish that as a compliment indeed, for I am well persuaded that Dr. 
Mason would never have said anything like that unless he meant it.’” 

As there is no species of literature more delightful or profitable to the reader 
than the biograhpies of good men, so we can conceive of no labors which an au- 
thor may review with livelier satisfaction than thus to have traced the lineaments 
and embalmed the memory of those distinguished alike for intellectual greatness 
and Christian worth. Such a reward most truly belongs to the author of these 
* Annals,” 

The next volume will be devoted to men in whom, as Churchmen, we shall 
take a still deeper interest, and we are glad to know that some of the best pens 
in the Church have furnished contributions to its pages. 


Tue History or Wartersury, Cony. The original township, embracing present 
Watertown and Plymouth and parts of Oxford, Wolcott, Middlebury, Prospect 
and Naugatuck. With an appendix of Biography, Genealogy and Statistics. 
With Maps and Engravings. By Henry Bronson, M.D. Waterbury: Pub- 
lished by Bronson Brothers. 1858. 8vo. pp. 583. 


Except New Haven and Hartford, we doubt if there was any town in the State 
of Connecticut started by a better shoot from the old Puritan stock, than Water- 
bury. If there was less of refinement among these than in the original settlers of 
those two cities, for they were mostly agriculturists, there was not a whit less of 
those stern, masculine Roman virtues which gave to the early Puritans their in- 
vincible power, and which have proved so vital an element in our national history. 
The record of those old Colonists who reached Waterbury in 1657, and of their 
descendants, has fallen into good hands. Professor Bronson, the author, himself 
a thoroughly educated gentleman, and the son of Judge Bennett Bronson, an 
indefatigable and faithful chronicler in Puritan history, has devoted an amount 
of labor and patience and care upon this volume which we venture to say has 
never been surpassed in any similar work; we know not where it has been 
equaled. It does him great credit, and as ourself a descendant from the same 
old Puritan stock, we here thank him for his labor; while as a professional 
reviewer, we award him our highest tribute of praise for his rare success. His 
untiring industry, his strict fidelity to truth, his entire impartiality, his thorough 
appreciation of character, and his severe taste as a writer, qualify him eminently 
for the duties of a historian. Of the volume itself we need say little more. 
Waterbury has largely shared, we may say has taken a leading part in the career 
of prosperity which within a few years has distinguished New England; and it is 
now one of our most enterprising and beautiful inland cities. It has sent forth 
also a large number of sons not unknown to fame. Joun Trumputt, LL. D., the 
Poet; Samuet Hopkins, D. D., the theologian; the Rev. James Scovitt, who 
conformed to the Church about 1758, and whose descendants have been equally 
distinguished, both in commercial enterprise and as munificent benefactors to the 
Church ; Tittotson Bronson, D. D., whose name fills an important place in our 
Church annals; Enos Bronson, the Editor of the ‘United States Gazette,” a 
leading paper in the days of Jefferson, and who married a daughter of Bishop 
White ; Isaac Bronson, for many years a leading Banker in this country; MatrHEw 
Rice Durron, Professor of Mathematics in Yale College—these, with several others 
scarcely less distinguished for talent in various departments of learning and 
influence, were all born within the limits of Waterbury. The work is adorned 
with a large number of portraits, comprising several of the most distinguished of 
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the living and the dead; and we have rarely seen a volume with so many really 
fine and noble physiognomic specimens. They were done by the best artist in 
the country. The “Bronson Brothers” have brought out the work with a lavish 
liberality, in a style neat and elegant, and fully equal to the occasion. They 
ought to reap golden fruits from their labors. 


Sermons PrReAcuHeED at Trinity Cuaret, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frepericx W. 
Rosertson, M. A., the Incumbent. First Series. From the Third London 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 12mo. pp. 872. New Haven: 
F. T. Jarman. 


We have not for a long time seen a volume of Sermons more sure to do mis- 
chief than the present one of the late Rev. Mr. Robertson, an English Church 
Clergyman. They contain just enough of error to work harm, and yet that error 
isso latent and etherialized, so carefully inwrought into a texture of beauty and 
power, that the watchful reader only would detect it. The author has sentiment 
in abundance; fine sentiment, truthful sentiment, noble, manly sentiment, but 
underlying all, and diffused through all, there is a laxity of doctrinal tone and 
positive untruthfulness of dreamy speculation, which flatters while it weakens 
and corrupts. We give afew specimens. He is discoursing of Heaven: 

“The world of which he speaks is not a future, but a present Revelation, 
God hath revealed them. He speaks not of something to be manifested here- 
after, but of something already shown, only not to eye or ear.” 

Of Revelation he says, “It is not by multiplying ceremonies—it is not by 
speaking of holy things, low with bated breath—it is not by entrenching the soul 
behind the infallibility of a Church, or the infallibility of the words and sentences of 
a book—it is not by shutting out inquiry and resenting every investigation as 
profane, that you can arrest the progress of infidelity,” &e. 

Again: “The highest Revelation is not made by Christ, but comes directly 
from the universal Mind to our minds. Obey God * * and an inspiration as true, 
as real, and as certain as that which ever prophet or apostle reached is yours if you 
will.” 

On the great doctrine of the Atonement by the blood of Christ, he says: “ We 
have petritied that Sacrifice into a dead theological dogma, about the exact effi- 
eacy of which we dispute metaphysically, and charge each other with heresy. 
That atonement will become a living truth only when we humbly recognize it in 
the eternal fact that sacrifice is the Law of life.” 

Unhappily, such passages—and this book is full of them—need no explanation. 
There is no mistaking what they mean, and whither they tend. 


Essays In BroGrapny anp Criticism. By Pretrer Bayne, M. A., author of “ The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual.” Second Series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 392. 


As an Essayist, Mr. Bayne is not a favorite with us, as we took some pains to 
show in our April Number. Charles Kingsley, Macaulay, Allison, Coleridge, Well- 
ington, Napoleon Bonaparte and Plato, are the subjects of his biographical sketch- 
es ; and he has also papers on the characteristics of ‘Christian Civilization,” (which 
is too great a subject for such a place,) also on “‘The Modern University,” ‘“ The 
Pulpit and the Press,” and a detense of Hugh Miller’s “ Testimony of the Rocks.” 
This last paper is perhaps the best in the volume ; it is well worth reading. 


Catirornia Lire Ittustratep. By Witt1am Taytor, of the California Conference, 
Author of “Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San Francisco,” ete. Sixteen En- 
gravings New York: Carlton & Porter. 1858. 12mo. pp. 348. 


There is a phrase, “roughing it in the bush,” which describes forcibly western 
pioneer life in some of its phases. This volume describes a genuine specimen of 
a pioneer Methodist Missionary “ roughing it in California.” The author landed 
in San Francisco in 1849, and remained in the country about seven years, Meth- 
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odism has not proved itself to be well adapted to the peculiar condition of society 
in California, and Mr. Taylor became involved in behalf of a certain missionary en- 
terprise, to the amount of over $22,000, from which we hope his experiment in 
book-making will relieve him. 


Uxsuta: A Tale of Country Life. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert,” &c. In 
two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 312, 314. 


In this latest work of Miss Sewell, there is less to attract and rivet attention than in 
some of her former publications ; in that she deals with the religion of the Cross, not 
in its controversial aspects, not as regulating and smoothing the roughnesses and 
jarrings of widely diverse social positions ; but in its adaptation to the humblest 
walks of life, refining the character of the poor, and teaching lessons of quiet con- 
tentment, and real usefulness in that state of life in which God hath been pleased 
to place them. It is not didactic, but is illustrative of the Gospel as a ruling prin- 
ple of action. 


Wyomine: Its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Adventures. By Georas 
Peck, D. D. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 432. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The Rev. Dr. Peck has attempted nothing more in this volume than a brief his- 
tory of the “ Vale of Wyoming,” with a few sketches of its more prominent set- 
tlers, and especially of those who were actors and sufferers in the horrors and cruel 
atrocities of the celebrated massacre of 1778. The volame has also several picto- 
rial illustrations of a landscape of proverbial, and we may almost say, classic beauty. 


OrtentaL AND WesTERN Siperta. A Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and men in Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary and 
part of Céittral Asia. By Tuomas Wittiam Atkinson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1858. 8vo. pp. 533. New Haven: E. Downes. 


We have materials for a pretty complete synopsis of the contents of this book, 
which ranks in interest and value with the researches of Dr. Barth and Dr. 
Livingstone in Northern, Central and Southern Africa. The stand which Russia 
maintained in the Crimea against the first troops in the world took everybody by 
surprise. The amount of scientific skill which she there developed, her cool self- 
reliance, and her readiness to meet any and every emergency, all these exhibit- 
ed resources not only physical, but moral and mechanical, of the very highest or- 
der. Mr. Atkinson has spent seven years in a region which may be called the 
great work-shop of Russia; traveling nearly thirty thousand miles, through 
Southern and Eastern Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and much of this journeying was in a region never 
before trod by the foot of an Englishman. The present volume leaves him at Lake 
Baikal. 

His Explorations were made in three different regions. First in the Oural moun- 
tain ranges, the region of those vast iron mines with which Russia might easily 
supply the world. Next, the granite range of the Altai mountains; rich in gold 
and silver, in porphyry aud jasper, and precious stones. And next, he crossed 
the Russian frontier into that immense wilderness where the Emperor of Pekin 
claims dominion. In the Oural he visited the mines and iron works belonging to 
the crown, and the foundries for guns and munitions of war used at Cronstadt 
and Sebastopol, which are floated down the branches of the Volga in barges of 
150 or 200 tons, to Nijni-Novgorod, Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

He visited also the iron works belonging to the crown in the South Oural; 
where, he says, he was “astonished at the sharpness and beauty of the different 
articles manufactured, consisting of tab!es perforated in tracery and foliage, most 
delicately executed, chairs of similar pattern, small boxes, baskets and dishes for 
cards, in beautiful open-work, equal to anything produced at Berlin.” He visited 
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Flataoust, the Birmingham of the Oural, with its immense manufactory for all mili- 
tary accoutrements. He says: “I have not seen either in Birmingham or Sheffield 
any establishment that can compare with this; indeed this is one of the most ex- 
pensive and best arranged fabrics of arms in Europe.” Colonel Anossolf, the 
director, had spent half his life in learning the art of making Damascene sabres, 
and arms perhaps unequaled even in ancient, certainly never approached in 
modern times. The art died with him. 

In another part of the volume he observes: ‘It may be said with perfect safety 
that the Russian mining engineers, as a body, stand preéminent at the present 
day. No class of men in the empire can approach them in scientific knowledge 
and intelligence. Among them are many in these distant and supposed barbarous 
regions, who could take their stand beside the first savans in Europe.” 

The annual product of the silver mines in the Altai, up to 1855, he gives at 
86,000 pounds. The greatest amount of gold obtained in Siberia in any one 
year, 75,000 pounds. 

Nor are these the only valuable minerals of the country. He “saw jaspar ta- 
bles on which artists had been employed for six years, carving with a skill ex- 
celled in no part of Europe, for three shillings per month, Many of these men 
are of great genius, and, if free, would send into Europe artistic works of rare 
merit. Siberian society in refined circles, he says, is not different from European. 
The same Parisian style of dress, and the same elegance in their houses and 
table.” 

Among the most pleasing portions of this volume are its descriptions of the 
natural scenery of the country. The views on the Altai mountains are inex- 
pressibly grand. In describing his excursion on the River Tchonlishman, in 
Western Siberia, he says: ‘‘ The scenery is worth all the toil of a long journey. 
In Europe we have nothing to compare with it. In some parts the roar of its 
waters are heard for many miles, and the rich foliage on its banks grows 
with striking picturesqueness, amid greenness and fallen rocks; the stupendous 
mountains, forming the gorge through which it runs, their various colored rocks, 
with the patches of moss of almost every hue, and the sparkling waterfalls that 
come tumbling down their rugged side, produce an effect impossible to be de- 
scribed by language.” 

The volume contains a map and numerous illustrations from sketches made by 
express permission of the late Emperor of Russia. The movement of the reigning 
monarch toward the abolition of Serfdom in Russia, gives this volume additional 
value; and it is in every respect ‘an important addition to our geographical liter- 
ature, 


Loutron; or, Water Baptism. A Series of Discourses on its Mode, Subjects 
Advantages, and Conditions. By Rev. Samue. Futter, D. D., Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 


The eight Discourses contained in this book, were made at Andover during the 
recent interest in religion. Nothing could have been more seasonable than a 
statement and defense of the Catholic doctrine and practice respecting the initial 
Sacrament of the Christian Life. A single hearing, however, by one village congre- 
gation, is not reception enough for a popular treatise upon a matter of prime im- 
portance by a faithful and scholarly hand. 

Dr. Fuller begins witha scrutiny of the New Testament words denoting Baptism. 
Their derivation, their common use, and their synonyms, are shown to concur 
with the Scriptural definition and accounts of Baptism, to give the idea of partial 
washing. The probability that pouring prevailed in the Apostolic Church, is 
fortified by monuments of early Christian art. For frontispiece we have two cuts 
representing the Baptism of Jesus, from Italian frescos or mosaics, not later than the 
fifth century. In each picture our Lord stands in the river while the Baptist is on 
the bank pouring water upon His head from a shell or patera about as large as a 
man’s hand. 

Infant Baptism is maintained from the analogy of the Church to the Family and 
the State, from the continuity of the Church from Judaism to Christianity, from the 
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commands of our Lord and St. Peter, and from the universal practice down to the 
time of the German Anabaptists. The present neglect is traced to a disregard of 
external Christianity and of the Abrahamic Covenant. The baptized child is 
drawn into the ark of salvation, and regenerated by water and the Spirit. This is 
virtually taught by the Laws of the Theological Institution in Andover, the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism and the larger Catechisms of the 
Presbyterians. The condition of Baptism is the answer of a good conscience 
in repentance, faith and obedience. 


Tue Tecnosaptist. A Discourse wherein an honest Baptist by a course of ar- 
gument to which no honest Baptist can object, is convinced that Infant 
Christians are proper subjects of Christian Baptism, By R. B. Mayes. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1857. 

Teeno-baptism, réxvwv Baérricpa, denotes in this dialogue, baptism of babes in 
Christ as opposed to pado-baptism, or baptism of infants. The author, who is con- 
nected with no denomination, follows out the analogy between Circumcision and 
Baptism with fair logical acumen, and concludes that since Circumcision was not 
administered until after birth, Baptism ought not to be administered until after 
the new birth, of which infants are incapable, because they cannot appreciate the 
Word of God, the seed of regeneration. 

Among certain worthy people, there is a preposterous disposition to turn the 
Bible upside down. If an Apostle call Jewish Sacrifice an indication of the sim- 
ple and majestic death of Christ, they insist that the Death of Christ is a Jewish 
Sacrifice. If Circumcision be spoken of as fore-running Baptism, they will have it 
that Baptism is a Circumcision. Instead of opening their eyes to sunlight they 
prefer to guess what it is like, from the reflected rays of the moon, 

Furthermore, this author seems to understand by the ‘‘ Word” of God; certain 
doctrines preached by men, instead of that incorruptible seed which the Father 
sows, and that light which lighteth every man who comes into the world. Surely if 
Christianity be not an invention but a discovery, not a creation of new agencies 
but a Revelation of God’s Eternal Truth; whatever else Baptism be, it is essen- 
tially declaratory. It declares that besides.the outward and visible life, the Father 
has implanted the germ of that inward and spiritual life which is called eternal, 
and in which lie membership of the Word Incarnate, sonship of the Father, and 
participation in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Tue Epistte or Paut to tHe Romans. With Notes, chiefly Explanatory. 
Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to 
Family Instruction, By Henry J. Riptey, Prof. in Newton Theological Inst. 
12mo. cloth. 

Mr. Ripley’s commentaries are designed for teachers in Sunday Schools and 
Bible Classes, and as an aid to family instruction. They are at once plain and 
intelligent, terse and sufficiently copious. The peculiarities of Baptist divinity are 
not paraded, but simply asserted in appropriate connections. The importance of 
keeping in mind the drift of the whole Epistle is noted in the preface, but no men- 
tion is made of the humble candor necessary to ascertain that drift. Mr. Ripley 
assumes that St. Paul is anxious to reconcile God’s justice with the acceptance 
of the faithful ; but the Apostle seems happily ignorant of this difficulty. Indeed, 
he says, without hesitation, that the faithful, and they only, have always been 
graciously accepted, and that his divine Lord came to make manifest what God 
accounts righteousness, to the effect that He is just and (not and yet) the justifier 
of him that believeth. 


Report on the Validity of the Baptism administered in the Reform or Campbellite 
Body. Adopted at the late Meeting of Transylvania Presbytery, and ordered to 
be published as part of the minutes of that Meeting. 1858. 8vo. pp. 8. 


The particular occasion of this Report was the call of said Presbytery to pro- 
nounce upon the validity or invalidity of Campbellite Baptism. We have rarely 
seen a clearer or better statement, as far as it goes, of the nature and authority of 
the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, or of the necessity of Creeds. It has 
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some close hits at popular errors; here is one: “‘ They who reject all Creeds and 
Constitutions as restraining their freedom can quietly take the arbitrary dicta of 
some leader, [and a stupid one at that,] as worthy of all the reverence which any 
Creed can claim. Those who strain at even a gnat in the form of a Creed, can 
yet swallow a camel with all the anomalous and unsightly humps.” 


Rev. Oris Hacxertt’s Discourse on Popular Objections against the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 17, 1858. 


We have rarely seen a better defense of the Church—her doctrines, discipline 
and worship, and of her claims to that confidence which she is steadily winning 
in all parts of the country, than is given in this Sermon of Mr. Hackett, It is 
kind, temperate, and unanswerable. 


Tur CorrEespoNDENCE between the Rev. J. Barnwell Campbell, Rector of St. 
Philip’s, Charleston, 8. C., and the Vestry, which led to his resignation of the 
Parish. Charleston. 1858. 8vo. pp. 26. 


The whole difficulty between Mr. Campbell and his former Vestry seems to us 
to be one of the fruits of the late ‘‘ Memorial” movement, and to be based ona 
difference of interpretation as to the Resolutions of the House of Bishops at the last 
General Convention. Mr. Campbell insisted on the omisssion of the Morning 
Prayer on Communion Sundays; the Vestry as steadily insisted on its use. We 
think the most that the House of Bishops authorized was, the separation of the 
Services; which, indeed, was lawful before. The House of Bishops, certainly, did 
not authorize the slightest alteration, or abbreviation, or omission of any part of 
the Service ; nor, indeed, had they the power to do so. 


Mr. Francis Wuarton’s Letter to Bishop H. W. Lee, on Domestic Missions. 
Philadelphia. 1858. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Mr. Wharton’s strong argument for Voluntaryism, and for the Church’s not 
doing the very work which Curist commanded her to do, is drawn frem the 
precedent of the English Church. And yet, does he not remember, that that 
precedent is the result of an abnormal condition of that Church, which good men 
of all shades of Churchmanship, now mourn over, and are in a fair way to recti- 
fy? We hope to discuss this whole question of Domestic Missionary work in our 
next Number, and shall be quite sure of a patient hearing from Mr. Wharton. 


Tue Historicat MaGazine, and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History and Biography of America. New York: C. B. Richardson, 348 
Broadway. 


This Periodical, now in its second volume, was first commenced at Boston, but 
has been removed to New York, where it is now under the editorial charge of a 
gentleman of reputation, and whose tastes and abilities fully qualify him for such 
an undertaking. We have found in these pages a great deal of curious and valu- 
able historical matter, scraps and shreds of the greatest interest, old Letters, &c. 
The work has full reports of the Proceedings of various State Historical Societies, 
and contains also valuable papers read before such Societies. It fills an important 
gap in our Periodical Literature, and soon will be regarded as absolutely indis- 
pensable to our literary men. It is published in Monthly Numbers of 32 pages 
each, at $2.00 per year. 


Our Litrte Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, 
&c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 18mo. pp. 248. 


7 
GatHerep Lixixs; or, Little Children in Heaven. By H.C. Tompson. Bos- 

ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 18mo. pp. 59. 

Both these little volumes have a similar object; the first is made up of selec- 
tions, the other is original ; the first has now and then an extract containing some 
genuine Christian sentiment. 

VOL. XI.—NO. II. Ze 
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Rev. Dr. A. N. Littiesonn’s Sermon, at the Fourth Annual Ordination of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Ct, May 26, 1858. 


Procerpines of the Sixth Anniversary Meeting of the Missionary and Benevolent 
Society of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Ct., May 9, 1858. With a 
Sermon of the Rector. New Haven, 1858. 


The first of these pamphlets is as creditable to the soundness of the Rev. Dr. 
Littlejohn as a divine, as the other is to his vigor and efficiency as a Pastor. We 
doubt if there is a Parish in the Church working to better purpose than St. Paul's. 


Rev. Dre. Bearpstey’s Anniversary Discourse in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
Haven, Ct., on Easter Sunday, 1858. 


This Parish is steadily moving on under Doctor Beardsley to a strong position. 


Parisu Statistics of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J. ; and Fifth Annual Address of 
the Rector, Easter Monday, 1858. 


The fruits of this ‘‘Free Church” have been more abundant during the last than 
any preceding year. No one has done more than Mr. Hoffman to bring the 
“Free Church” principle before the Church at large. 


Tae TaigteentH Annvat Report of Rev. John P. Robinson, Rector of the Free 
Church of St. Mary’s, for Sailors. Boston, Mass. 1858. 


Rev. Lor Jonxs’ Discourss, on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Church of 
the Epiphany. New York, 1858. 


A noble record of the results of the ministry of one of the most faithful, hard- 
working and successful sons of the Church. Mr. Jones says: 

“During my connection with this Church, I have baptized 2501,—258 adults, 
and 2248 children; married 750 couples; presented 915 for confirmation; en- 
rolled 1494 as communicants ; and attended 1362 funerals. 

“Our present number of communicants is about 400, eight who were with us 
in 1833, remain to cheer us onward.” 


Rev. N. Hoppin’s Sermon, on the re-opening of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
Nov. 22, 1857, with a Historical Notice of the Church. 


Curist Cuurcu, Cambridge, first planted by the Rev. East Apthorp, in 1759, 
and watered for several years by the Venerable Propagation Society, abounds in 
interesting historical incidents, which Mr. Hoppin has collected and arranged 
with singular industry and modesty. 


Rev. Dr. Witt1am F. Moroan’s Sermon before the St. George’s Society of New 
York, in St. Thomas’ Church, April 23, 1858. 
An appropriate Sermon, full of life, energy and beauty. 

Biograruica. Notice or tHe Rev. Hector Humpnrey, D. D., at the Annual 


Commencement of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, Aug. 6, 1857. By 
J. G. Provp, Jr., A. M. 


An appropriate tribute to the memory of a man of rare worth, whose first con- 
version to the Church was as genuine as his loyalty was unfaltering. 


Rev. B. Frankin’s Sermon, on Conversion, in Immanuel Church, New Castle, 
*Del., April 25, 1858. 


Mr. Franklin’s Sermon is one proof out of many, how prudently and wisely the 
Clergy of the Church have demeaned themselves during the late religious ex- 
citement. 


Wittiam Goopwin’s Annual Legislative Statistics of Conn., 1858. pp. 8. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 





DEACONS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Akerly, Samuel M. Potter, H. May 380, Nativity, New York City, 
Cobbs, Richard Hooker, Cobbs, March 81, St. Jehi’s, Mor tee me ry, Ala. 
Clark, Sylvester, Williams, Mey 26, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Coley, Jumes E. Williams, May 26, Hols Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Easton, Giles A. Williams, May 26, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Emery, Rufus, Williams, May 26, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Etheridge, 8. Smith, McCoskry, Muy 30. St. Sylvanus, De lof Ml, Ww is. 
Fellows, Benjamin, McCoskry, May 18, i 
Gasmann, Jue. G. Kemper, May 30, St. Sylvanus, | els ‘fie ld, Wis. 
Gregory, flenry T. Williams, May 26, Holy Trinity, Middleto wh, Ct. 
Hall, Samuel, Williams, May 26, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Hurrix, ae Green, April 25, St. Andrew's, Jackson, Miss. 
He pburn, ( reo. G. Kemper, Mxy 380, St. Sylvanus, Delafield, Wis. 
Holcomb, Theo. I. Kemper, May 30, St. Sylvanus, Delafield, Wis. 
Holmes, Lucian, Atkinson, Muy 16, St. Panl’s, Edenton, N.C. 
Jessup, Louis Y. Kemper, May 30, St. Sylvanus, Delafield, _ 
Johnson, Wii. Young, Lee, H. W. March 14, St. Luke’s, Davenport, low 
Keith, Ormes B. Hopkins, April 38, St. Marks’, Ph iladelphia, Pa. 
Lewis, Jolin Kerfoot, Whittingham, May 80, ———— Be Itimore, Md. 
Lyle, Thomas, Doane, May 30, St. John's, C amden, N. J. 
Mitchell, Ww alter, Williams, Miy 26, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Pattison, Thomas E. Upfold, May 30, St. Sylvanus, Delafield, Wis, 
Rice, DeLancey G. Kemper, May 30, St. Sylvanus, Delufield, Wis. 
Skinner, Henry A. Atkinson, May 16, St. lVaul’s, Edenton, N. C. 
Smith, Thomas, Kemper, May 30, St. Sylvanus, Delefield, Wis, 
Stoy, Wm. H. Upfold, May 80, St. Sylvanus, Delnfiel, Wis. 
Taylor, Thomas J. Doane, Muy 30, St. John’s, Camden, N. J. 
‘Townsend, V. 8. Kemper, Miy 30, St. Svivanus, Delafield, Wis, 
Wells, Horatio T. Doane, June 6, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Wylie, A. Hopkins, May 22, Culvary, Fhiladelphia, Pa, 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Appleton, Edward W. Hopkins, April 23, St. John’s, Lancaster, Pa, 
Appleton, Sumuel E. Hopkins, April 20. St. Paul’s, Columbian, Pa. 

‘ Benton, Milton B. Ix Lancey, May 30, Trinity, Gene va, W. "N.Y. 

** Bonnell, Charles R. Hopkins, May 22, Calvary, P hilude Iphia, Pa. 

« Bringharst, George, Lee, A. June 8, St. Andrew's, Philadelphia, Pa, 

“«- Byllesby, Faber, Lee, A. Jane 8, St. Andrew's, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Fulton, John, Polk, May 23, Trinity, New Orleans, La. 

“ Foruns, Wellington, Doane, June 6, St Mary's, Burlington, N. J. 


- 


Gifford, Benjamin R. Lee, H.W. May 30, Grace, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
Grafton, Charles C. Whittingham, May 30, ——, Bultimore, Md. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 


Rev. Hayward, Stephen G. DeLancey, May 80, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
“ Hitehcock, Win. A. Williams, April 29, St. John’s, Waterbury, Ct. 
“ Hitchings, H. B. Williams, June 23, St. Stephens, East Haddam, Ct. 
‘¢ Matlack, Robert C, a May 22, Calvary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Noakes, Benjamin T. McIlvaine, March 23, St. Andrew’s, Elyria, Ohio. 
‘© Oertel, Frederick, Potter, H. May 30, Nativity, New York City. 
“ Perry, William 8. Eastburn, April 7, St. Paul’s, Boston, Mass. 


** Shaver, Duniel, Upfold, June 2, Christ’s, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

* Stowe, William, Clark, April 28, St. Michael’s, Bristol, R. L 

Willing, Matthias E. Potter, H. May 30, Nativity, New York City. 

* Wood, Robert, McCoskry, April 11, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Centurion, Johns, May 3, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
Christ, Atkinson, May 8, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Emanuel, Clark, April 7, Newport, R. t 
Epiphany, Polk, May 16, New Iberia, Louisiana. 
Gruce, Kemper, May 11, Sauk Rapids, Minuesota. 
Grace Lee, H.W. May 16, Tipton, lowa. 

Holy Innocents, Whittingham, April 8, Baltimore, Md. 

Memorial, Potter, H. May 11, New York City. 

St. Andrew’s Chapel, Davis, May 11, Mount Pleasant, 8. C. 

St. James, Johns, May 9, New Kent County, Va. 

St. John’s, Kemper, May 11, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

St. Mary’s, Otey, May 18, Memphis, Tenn, 

St. Mary’s, Atkinson, May 4, Gatesville, N. C. 

St. Paul’s, Mellvaine, April 14, Cleveland, Okio. 

St. Paul’s, Eastburn, June 17, Dedham, Mass, 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, Davis, Feb. 28, Port Royal Island, 8. C. 

Trinity, Williams, May 11, Seymour, Ct. 

Trinity, Whitehouse, May 380, Belvidere, Illinois. 
OBITUARY. 


The Rr. Rev. Georce W. Freeman, D. D., Missionary Bishop of the South- 
west, died at Little Rock, Arkansas, April 29, 1858, in the 70th year of his age. 

Bishop Freeman was a native of Sandwich, Mass., and bred a Congregational- 
ist. He went to the South as a teacher, and became a candidate for Orders in the 
Church. While preparing for the ministry, he taught a large boarding school in 
Warrenton, N.C. After his ordination he was for many years Rector of Christ 
Church, Raleigh, N. C., and at the time of his election as Bishop, of Emanuel 
Church, Newcastle, Del. He received the honorary degree of D. D., from the 
University of North Carolina, in 1839. 

When, in 1844, the General Convention voted to establish a Missionary Diocese 
in the Southwest, Dr. Freeman was nominated by the House of Bishops, and 
unanimously chosen by the Lower House. His subsequent course has fully justi- 
fied the wisdom of the choice. He was consecrated in Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, October 26th, 1844, the Rt. Rev. W. J. Boone, D. D., being consecrated 
Missionary Bishop of Amoy and vicinity, and the Rev. Horatio Southgate, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop to Turkey, at the same time and place. Of these three Bish- 
ops, Bishop Freeman is the only one who has been able to continue his labors 
without special interruption. 

Bishop Freeman was in the 14th year of his Episcopate. His life, ever since he 
entered upon the discharge of his Episcopal functions, has been one of great wear 
and tear. Going forth at the call of the Church, in the true spirit of a Mission- 
ary, to endure much hardness in the Western field; he shrank from no exposures 
he had to endure in his journeys through the vast extent of his Missionary juris- 
diction. Compelled to travel by all sorts of conveyances, over roads next to 
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impassable, not unfrequently in open wagons, subjected to drenching rains— 
meeting with all sorts of accommodation, and always holding service and preach- 
ing whenever and wherever the opportunity presented, or could be made, what- 
ever his fatigue or state of health, if he was able to be out of bed, was enough to 
tax the powers of the strongest constitution. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
in his Address to the Convention, thus speaks of him: “ His great integrity and 
purity of character, his single-hearted devotion to the duties of his office, his 
unyielding perseverance in the arduous and often thankless labors of the Episco- 
pate, his sincere and unaffected piety, while they secured him in life the respect of 
the Church and especially of his brethren, so they deserve to be witnessed to, now 
that his earthly life is ended. ‘He rests from his labors and his works do follow 
him.’” 


The Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D., died at Boston, Mass., March 24th, 1858, in the 
80th year of his age, and the fifty-third of his ministry. 

Dr. Eaton was born at Plaistow, New Hampshire, July 25th, 1778. He began 
his course of preparatory study for the ministry, at the age of twenty-one 
years, and graduated at Harvard University in the class of 1803. At the re- 
quest of the Wardens of Christ Church, then without a Rector, he began to 
officiate as Lay Reader in that Parish on the 23d of October, in the same year, 
and continued to do so until 1805, when he applied for Holy Orders, and was 
ordained Deacon on Wednesday, the 31st of July, 1805, and Priest on Friday of 
the same week, August 2d, in Trinity Church, New York, by the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin Moore, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New York. He was Rector 
of Christ Church, until 1829. In January, 1815, he established the first Sunday 
School ever established in Boston, and, says the Christian Witness, ‘the first, 
it is believed, in New England.” 

In this connection we desire to state a fact which we deem important, and 
which may be new to many. 

Sunday Schools were introduced into this country in 1797, by Mr. Samuel 
Slater, who came from England and settled in Pawtucket, R. I. Anxious for the 
moral and religious improvement of the children employed in his manufactory, 
and remembering what had been done in his native land, he formed a Sunday 
School similar to those established by Mr. Raikes, the founder of them in 
Gloucester, England. The first teacher was the Rev. Benjamin Allen, then a 
member of Brown University, and subsequently a distinguished instructor of a 
clasxical school in Hyde Park, New York. 

It is remarkable that the first founder of Sunday Schools, both in this 
country and England, was an Episcopalian. 

In 1829, Dr. Eaton resigned the Rectorship of Christ Church, and became a 
City Missionary, which office he held until 1837, laboring among the destitute 
and preaching in a hall where the seats were free. From 1837 to 1841, he was 
connected with St. Mary’s Hall, and resided in Burlington, New Jersey, After 
returning to Boston, he had no regular charge. Of late years he has been 
attached to the Church of the Advent, of which his saint-like presence has been 
for so many years the crowning glory. 

His long ministerial life, reaching back te the very commencement of the 
peaee century, has been associated with most of the leading events in the 

istory of our Church in the Diocese of Massachusetts. He acted a prominent 
part in the formation of the Eastern Diocese, and was the only person remain- 
ing in Massachusetts who was a member of the Convention which elected Bishop 
Griswold. The venerable Dr. Crocker, of Khode Island, is now, we believe, the 
only surviving member of that Convention. 

One week before he died, Dr. Eaton attended the funeral of his intimate 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Croswell, his compeer in years and Christian graces, but the 
exposure at the grave and fatigue of er poe. were too much for his strength, 
an: soon after reaching home he himself was called to follow his friend, after a 
very brief illness. He retained a perfect consciousness until the last, and on 
Wednesday morning, the 24th of March, at half past six o'clock, he calmly fell 
asleep. 
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Diep, at Baltimore, Md., May 31st, 1858, the Rev. Hanson T, Witcoxson, aged 
38 years. 

Mr. Wilcoxson was an alumnus of the Virginia Theological Seminary, and was 
for some years connected with that Diocese; at the time of his death he was in 
connection with the Diocese of Pennsylvania. For some two last years past, Mr. W. 
has been incapacitated for ministerial duty, by disease. Upon a bed of sickness, 
and in “the hour of death,” he was sustained and comforted by the blessed Gospel 
which he so often, and so faithfully proclaimed to others. 


Diep, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 8th of April, 1858, Rev. Betugn Jupp, 
D. D., in the 82d year of his age. 

Dr. Judd was the senior Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the Rev. Wm. Crawford of Virginia, having died on the 5th of April, 
at the ripe age of 87 years. Dr. Judd was born in Watertown, Connecticut, in 
the spring of 1776, and graduated at Yale College in 1797, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Dwight. He immediately entered upon preparation for the ministry, pur- 
suing his studies under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Bowden of Cheshire, Conn. 
He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Benjamin Moore of New York, in 1798. For 
the space of sixty years he made full proof of his ministry, being favored with al- 
most unbroken health, and in labors more abundant. He was at different periods 
actively engaged in the Dioceses of Connecticut, New York, Western New York, 
Maryland, North Carolina and Florida. He was one of the early Presidents of 8. 
John’s College, Annapolis, and also Rector of the Church in that city. He was 
one of the pioneers of the Church in North Carolina, where he organized several 
parishes and drafted a constitution for the Diocese, when the number of its clergy 
should entitle it to be admitted as such. Among the Missionary stations which he 
held was 8. Augustine, Florida. For about fifteen years he was Rector of St. 
James’ Church, New London, Conn., the parish of which Bishop Seabury was once 
incumbent. This charge he resigned on being appointed President of the Episco- 
pal Academy in Cheshire, Connecticut. Dr. Judd retained in a remarkable degree 
his physical and mental vigor, and his energy was very little impaired by the bur- 
den of years. Within a month of his death he occupied the pulpit, proclaiming 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, with a fervor and animation surpassed by few 
younger men, and his pen has been busy during the past winter, in producing 
articles for one of our religious Journals. He was a ripe scholar, an earnest and 
effective preacher, a courteous gentleman, and a godly man. His end was emi- 
nently peaceful and blessed. He was enabled in his dying hour to take up with 
humble confidence the utterance of the great Apostle, “1 am now ready to be of- 
fered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give on 
that day to all who love His appearing.” Thus closed in calm serenity a life that 
dates from the period of our colonial dependence, anda ministry that commenc- 
ed in the last century. The funeral services were solemnized in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wilmington, on Saturday, April 10th, nearly all of the neighboring clergy 
of the Diocese of Delaware being present, and Rev. Messrs Breck, Ridgely, Par- 
ker, and Newbold, acting as pall bearers. The Bishop of the Diocese officiated 
in the service, assisted in the lesson by the Rev. 8S. C. Brinckle. A brief address 
was made by the Bishop. With many tears and affectionate regrets the remains 
of this venerable servant of Christ were committed to the tomb. 


Diep, at Easton, Penn., March Ist, the Rev. Josuva M. Rogers, in the 76th 
year of his age. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Hudson, N. Y., May 15th, 1782. His parents were of 
the Baptist profession, but having become convinced of the Scriptural authority 
of the Church, he prepared for the ministry and was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Hobart of New York, in 1816, and in the following year, was advanced to the 
Holy Order of Priests by the same Prelate. 

For seventeen years he labored with zeal and energy as a missionary in the Di- 
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ocese of New York, and with God’s blessings on his labors, was enabled to organ- 
ize a large number of parishes north of Utica. In 1833, he accepted a call to the 
Rectorship of Trinity Church, Utica, where he remained for seventeen years, 
greatly respected and beloved by all, for his noble virtues, and honorable and 
consistent Christian character. In consequence of advanced age and declining 
health, he resigned his charge in 1851, and spent the remnant of his days in retire- 
ment in the town of Easton, to which he had become strongly attached. His re- 
mains were removed to the City of New York for interment. 


Drep, at St. Louis, Missouri, March 4th, the Rev. W. Hawkins Woopwarp, 
I ector of Grace Church, St. Louis. 


Diep, at Norwich, Conn., April 16th, the Rev. Z. H. Mansrierp, Rector of 
Grace Church, Yantic, aged 47 years, 


Diep, at his residence, in the County of Louisa, Va., April 5th, the Rev. 
Wi ttiam Crawrorp, in the 87th year of his age. 

Since the commencement of the present year, the ranks of the elder Presby- 
ters of the Church have been sadly thinned. To the venerable names of Cros- 
well, Eaton and Judd, is now to be added that of Mr. Crawford. Born at a time 
which dates from the period of our colonial dependence, and exercising a min- 
istry, commencing in the last century, when the elevation of the Revolutionary 
era had not yielded to the factious and time-serving policy of the present day, 
his patriotism, disinterested and true, blended in harmonious union with the 
Christian virtues, which gave to it a sincerity which knew no guile ;—a fortitude 
calm amid all the trials of life. To an intellect of no ordinary cast, he added a 
decision of character and integrity of purpose which did not place him on the 
roll of common men, while an elevated and comprehensive devotion to the sub- 
lime truths of Christianity adorned his life. In all the relations of social and 
domestic life his conduct was governed, not only by the kindness of his heart, but 
by conscientious convictions of duty, which nothing could seduce from the path 
they commanded him to pursue. Such were the virtues which marked the 
character of this worthy citizen and venerable Divine, and have left his life an 
example which can lead to honor and happiness in this world, and to a blessed 
immortality beyond it. 


Diep, at Berryville, Clarke Co., Va., on Wednesday, April 14th, the Rev. 
Rosert W. Now in, the Rector of Grace Church in that place, aged about 84 
years. The deceased was born in Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and first made a 
profession of religion among the Baptists to whose communion and ministry he 
was admitted in 1845, when he was twenty-one years of age. He had a large and 
important congregation in Farmville, Prince Edward County, where he resided 
about eighteen months. At the end of that time, his health, which had never 
been good, failed, and he resigned his charge. After spending some time at a 
collegiate institution in Georgetown, Kentucky, he returned to his former 
church in Farmville. Again his health gave way, and for several years he 
assisted in a school in Roanoke County, preaching so far as his strength per- 
mitted. Having become convinced of the superior claims of the Church, he was, in 
1853, at Charlottesville, admitted to her communion and confirmed by Bishop 
Meade. In 1856, he was admitted to Deacon’s Orders, and at once called to the 
charge of the Churches in Amherst County, where he was soon after ordained 
Presbyter. In that extensive and laborious field he exerted himself with extra- 
ordinary, and, considering his constitution, imprudent zeal. In 1857, he received 
and accepted a call to the Church in Berryville, where he hoped that in the new 
sphere of duty, better suited to one of his imperfect health, he might be permit- 
ted to spend years of profitable labor. But alas! how uncertain are all human 
plans. In the maturity of his powers, at the very age when he seemed likely to 
be most useful, it pleased God to remove him to a higher ministry, and, as we con 
fidently trust, to the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 
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Diep, at Brookfield, near Philadelphia, Penn., the Rev. Dupiry A. Tyne, on 
the 19th of April, 1858, in the 35th year of his age. Mr. Tyng’s death resulted 
from an accident which is thus related in the Protestant Churchman : 

‘** On the Tuesday previous to his death, while taking his customary exercise, he 
was led to examine a threshing-machine at work in the neighborhood, and, in 
leaning over it, his right arm was caught by the machinery, and so terribly in- 
jured as to render its amputation near the shoulder necessary. The previous loss 
of blood, and the shock suffered by the whole system, made the operation of no 
avail; and after a few days passed by his kindred and friends, in intense anxiety 
and distress, alternately excited by hope and fear, God saw fit to take his suffering 
servant to himself.” 

Mr. Tyng was born in Prince George’s County, Maryland, in 1825, and gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania, in 1848 ; studied for the ministry in 
the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va.; was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Meade, in July, 1846, and Priest by Bishop Mellvaine, January 14th, 1849. He 
was first settled as a Clergyman in Columbus, Ohio, and afterwards was Rector 
of Christ Church, Cincinnatti. In 1854, he was called to the charge of the 
Church of the Epiphany, in Philadelphia, in which position he remained about a 
year, when a difference between him and a part of his congregation, in regard to 
the propriety of referring to public questions in the pulpit, led to his resignation. 
A new parish was organized for him under the title of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, of which he was the minister at the time of his death. He leaves a wife 
and five children, 

Mr. Tyng was young, a man of high promise and gentle manners, and as emi- 
nent for amiability of disposition, and graceful and winning social qualities, as for 
ability and fearless zeal in his public functions. 


ELECTION OF ASSISTANT BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 71st Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, May 25th. On request of the Bishop of the Di- 
ocese, the Convention proceeded to the election of an Assistant Bishop, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

At the first ballot there were 142 clerical votes cast, of which 
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At this point, with a seblenses of feeling worthy of him, the Rev. Dr. Bowman, 
in a speech of great power and feeling, withdrew his name from the contest, and 
offered a resolution appointing Dr. Hare and Mr. Spackman to nominate a com- 
promise committee of six, which was agreed to, and the committee of six withdrew 
to vonsult. This speech of Dr. Bowman, so noble and Christian in its tone and 
character, and which showed so unmistakably the man himself, evidently decided 
the election. And yet, to the disgrace of human nature, one of our party Church 
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Papers intimates that this movement of Dr. Bowman was only a trick, a ruse, to 
catch votes 
The compromise committee returned, saying that they had decided to withhold 
their report until after one more ballot. It is understood that they would have 
recommended the Rev. Dr Vinton. 
The sixteenth thus resulted : 
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Dr. Bowman was therefore elected by the Clergy. 


The ballot of the laity was then taken, each delegate depositing his vote as the 
name of his Church was called. It resulted :—Ayes 64; Nays 56—120. 

The Chair then announced the Rev. Dr. Bowman’s election in formal terms, and 
the Convention proceeded to sign his testimonials. 

The election of the Rev. Dr. Bowman, to the Episcopate of Pennsylvania, is one 
of the signs of the times. It shows that the reign of party is over. It is the 
more significant, from the fact, that both the opposition candidates were gentle- 
men of high character; and to whom, personally, there could be no objection. 
We repeat here, what we have said before, that the conservative principles of the 
Church are gaining steadily and surely in all parts of the Church. No party man 
can gain the confidence of Churchmen. While a reckless radicalism threatens to 
rend our Civil Institutions, as it has already rent every ecclesiastical organism of 
the country, save our own, the hearts of the people are turned more and more to- 
wards us, as the key stone of the nation’s mighty arch. And while the spirit of 
faction is becoming more and more virulent and restless, even among us, it is be- 
coming more and more circumscribed and powerless. With an increasing love 
to Crist, and love to the brethren also, there is no limit to the good which the 
Church may hope to do, to our country, and to the world. 


ELECTIONS TO THE EPISCOPATE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BISHOP WHITE IN 1786. 


Christ Church, Philadelphia, Sept. 14th, 1786.—Convention met. Four Clergy- 
men, (William White, Samuel Morgan, Joseph Pilmore and Robert Blackwell,) and 
thirteen laymen, representing ten Churches, three in the city and seven in the 
country. Dr, White presided. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That this Convention proceed now to the election of a Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this State. 

The Convention proceeded accordingly to the election of a Bishop by ballot, 
and the Rev, William White, D. D., President, was unanimously chosen. 


ASSISTANT BISHOP HENRY U. ONDERDONK IN 1827, 


Chamber of the House of Representatives, Harrisburgh, May 10th, 1827.—Con- 
vention met. Present, fifty-one Clergymen and one hundred and thirty-one lay- 
men, representing 48 Churches, eight in the city of Philadelphia, and forty in the 
country. Bishop White, President. 

The Convention proceeded to the election by ballot; on counting the ballots, 
the tellers reported that the Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk had 26 votes; Rev. John 
H. Hopkins, 18 votes; Rev. Bird Wilson, 1 vote ; Rev. James Wilson, 2 votes ; 
Rev. William Mead, 2 votes, and one vote without any name on it. Clerical ma- 
jority, 2. 

: The lay vote being taken by yeas and nays, was72 yeas and 58 nays. Lay ma- 
jority 14. But one balloting. 


BISHOP ALONZO POTTER IN 1845. 


St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, May 23d, 1845.—Convention met. Sev- 
enty-five Clergymen present, and two hundred and four laymen, representing 
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ninety-four Churches; seventeen in the city and seventy-seven in the country. 
Rev. Dr. Levi Bull, President. 

On the seventh ballot, the clerical vote stood,—Rev. Alonzo Potter, 41; Rev. 
Horatio Potter, 17; Rev. H. J. Morton, 14; Rev. Samuel Bowman, 2, and three 
other votes. Majority 5. Lay votes unanimous, ninety-two Churches voting. 


ELECTION OF A BISHOP FOR TEXAS. 


The ninth Annual Convention of the Diocese of Texas met at Houston, April 
15th, in Christ Church. Eight of the Clergy in attendance, and eight parishes 
represented. 

Rev. B. Eaton was made President of the Convention. The Secretary and Treas- 
urer of last year were re-elected. Rev. Charles Gillette preached the Convention 
sermon, 

The standing Committee for the ensuing year are—Clergy, Rev. Messrs. Dalzell, 
Eaton, and Gillette ; Laity, Messrs. W. J. Hutchins and O. Farish. 

Deputies to General Convention, Clergy—Revs. C. Gillette, B. Eaton, Mr. Dal- 
zell, C. H. Albert ; Laity, Messrs. P. W. Gray, E. B. Nichols, S. M. Swenson, and 
W. J. Hutchins. 

Rev. J. W. Dunn, Trustee of the ‘ University of the South,” reported, Trus- 
tees were elected as follows: Rev. B. Eaton, Gen. E. B. Nichols, and J. M. 
Jones, Esq. 

On the 16th, the election of a Bishop was made the order of the day for 10 
o'clock The Clergy retired, and on their return, by unanimous ballot, nominated 
the Rev. Sullivan H. Weston Bishop of Texas. On the first ballot by the laity there 
was unanimous concurrence. The Committee on ways and means of raising the 
Bishop’s stipend, reported $1,562 as certain to be raised inthe Diocese, the parish 
of Galveston pledging $500, Houston $400, and so on down. This with $1,500 
promised abroad, will make the Bishop's stipend $3,000. 

The Convention commenced, continued, and closed with entire harmony and 
good feeling among both clergy and laity, 


MARYLAND.—DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


The 71st Annual Convention met in Christ’s Church, Baltimore, May 26th, and 
was fully attended. The great businecs before the Convention was a plan looking 
to the division of this ancient Diocese. The position of the Bishop on this ques- 
tion has long been known, and was openly taken in his address to the Convention, 
in which he spoke as follows: “I desire to bear my testimony, in the strongest 
terms, to the very great diminution, if not entire hindrance in many cases, of 
the efficiency of Episcopal visitation, by the very perfunctory manner in which 
only it is at present possible to conduct them.” Nor is this, with the Bishop, a 
mere matter of expediency, but one of principle. 

In the Convention the Rev. John Crosdale submitted the Memorial and 
Resolutions of the committee appointed by the Convention that met in April, on 
the Eastern shore, requesting the consent of the Bishop and Convention to a 
division of the Diocese. After a protracted and earnest debate in order to ascertain 
the wishes of the persons most interested, a vote of the clergy and laity of the 
Eastern shore was first taken, they being called on to vote not only for them- 
selves, but in accordance with what they knew to be the prevailing opinion of 
their parishes and constituents. They decided for division by the following 
vote :—Laity, Ayes 9—Nays 8. Clergy, Ayes 13—Nays 5. 

The vote being announced, the Rev. Mr. Kerfoot then offered his resolution as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the petition of sundry memorialists from the Eastern Shore, 
and the whole question of the division of the Diocese, be referred to a committee 
of nine of the clergy and laity to examine and report on the same at the next 
Convention. And that the committee be instructed to ascertain the wishes of all 
the clergy, and of the parishes and congregations of the Diocese; and if it appear 
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that such division is desired, that the committee further report as to the best 
lines of division, and on such other questions as may by them be deemed impor- 
tant in deciding the action of the next Convention. 

After some debate the House voted upon the resolution, and it was adopted— 
yeas 90; nays 51. 

We congratulate Maryland Churchmen in having taken the initiatory step of 
the most important movement ever yet made in the American Church since her 
first organization. The next step will be the erection of Washington into a See, 
for which the time has already come. 


MARYLAND.—CHURCH HOME. 


The large building and the grounds formerly occupied by, and known as, 
Washington College, have lately been purchased for the uses of the “ Caurcu 
Home "in Baltimore. The building is in the eastern part of the city, is five stories 
in height, with a basement, contains about seventy rooms, and will have accom- 
modations for over 150 persons. The establishment will cost, when completed, 
about $36,000. The “ Cuurcnh Home ” was commenced about two years ago; it 
has an Infirmary for the sick, and is also designed as a refuge for the poor. It is 
another gratifying instance of that true life and power which we behold animating 
various portions of the Church. The building was opened for the inspection of 
visitors and for appropriate religious services, January 19th. Bishop Whittingham 
conducted the devotions, and made an appropriate address, The plan of the 
“Cuurch Home” comprises three departments—the religious duties and services 
under the charge of a resident chaplain, who will always be near, to warn, to 
cheer, to offer consolation and pardon in Christ’s name; the medical, under the 
care of most efficient physicians ; and the administrative, under the first Deaconess 
as superintendent, with helps and assistants in the Bishop ef the diocese, the 
ladies of the Church Home Society, the Deaconesses and the Board of Trustees. 


IOWA. 


The Rev. Daniel Falloon Hutchinson, having declared in writing his renuncia- 
tion of the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and his design not to 
officiate in future in any of the offices thereof, was formally deposed by the Bishop 
on the 6th instant, at Davenport, in presence of the Rev. Messrs. Louderback 
and Powers. 


NEW JERSEY.—ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Convention of this Diocese was held in Grace Church, Newark, May 25. 
The most noticeable feature of this Convention was a discussion on the subject of 
the Common School and the Church School System of Education. A committee 
appointed at a previous Convention submitted a report and resolutions which 
called forth an able debate. The resolutions were passed almost unanimously, 
and are as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, schools established by single 
parishes, or associations of parishes, in which, under the supervision of their re- 
spective Rectors, religious instruction shall be given, according to the standards 
of this Church, are g:eatly needed, and, with the divine blessing, are eminently 
calculated to imbue the minds of youth with right principles and good habits, to 
elevate the standard of popular education, to check the rapid increase of juvenile 
immorality, to raise up a race of good citizens and good Christians, and to supply 
a serious and constantly increasing demand for well-trained teachers of the young, 
and able ministers of the Gospel. 

Resolved, That this Convention do earnestly recommend the speedy establish- 
ment of such schools, wherever it shall be found practicable. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to consider what further 
measures may be most advisable for the carrying out of this object, and to report 
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on it, and on other matters of interest connected with the subject of Church 
Schoois, at the next annual meeting of this Convention. 
“‘ All which is respectfully submitted, &c. 
H. Goopwin, 
A. Girrorp, 
J. W. Hayes, 
M. Manan.” 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES.—AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the American Tract Scciety, in May, at New 
York, was anticipated with great interest, as it was well understood that an 
effort would be made to * abolitionize” the Society, or rend it to pieces. The 
issue came up at this Meeting in the following form, After a protracted strug- 
gle, the Anti-Slavery portion of the Society succeeded, last year, in procuring 
the parsage of a resolution virtually instructing the Publishing Committee to 
issue tracts upon certain features and relations of this subject. The Committee 
at first entered upon the preparation of such a work, but abandoned it on being 
convinced that its publication would close the entire South to all their efforts, 
and divide the Society into two parts. It was determined, at this year’s meeting, 
first to change the Committee, and next to repeat the insvructions of last year. 
The effort failed in both particulars. The Committee was re-elected,—the reso- 
lutions of the opposition were laid upon the table,—and the action of the Com- 
mittee was explicity approved.—-by very large majorities. 

The motion to sustain the action of the Publishing Committee was offered. by 
Bishop Mellvaine, of Ohio. The Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, moved to lay 
Bishop Mellvaine’s motion on the table, in order that a resolution re-affirming 
the position of last year be offered. Dr. Tyng’s motion was Jost by a large ma- 
wen’ This was the test vote of the meeting. After a very protracted and 
neated discussion, Bishop Mcllvaine’s resolution was carried by a large majority. 
The New York Times says: ‘It has been stated that the action of the Tract 
Society on Wednesday was decided by the votes of New York merehants and 
others in this City and Brooklyn supposed to sympathize with their views upon 
Slavery. In correction of this statement we have received a statement showing 
that of the Life Members and Life Directors, to whom tickets were issued, there 
were: 
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Of this number, 643 were from New York and Brooklyn, and 694 from other 
parts of the country. The vote on Dr. Tyng’s resolution was 982 against 345 
for it. Deduct all the votes for it, 845, from the number of votes outside these 
cities, 694, and there are left 349; or four majority against it without the aid of 
New York or Brooklyn.” But the “ Anti-Slavery” element did not rest here. 
Thoroughly routed at New York, it went to Boston, where the Anniversary of 
the Boston branch of the American Tract Society was held, May 25th. The fol- 
lowing resolution defines the present position of this Boston Society. 

“ Resolved, That the political aspects of Slavery lie entirely without the pro- 
per sphere of this Society, and cannot be discussed in its publications; but that 
those moral duties which grow out of the existence of Slavery, as well as those 
moral evils and vices which it is known to promote, and which are condemned 
in Seripture and se much deplored by evangelica) Christians, do undoubtedly fall 
within the Province of this Society, and can, and ought to be, discussed in a 
fraternal and Christian spirit.” . 








+ 
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Whatever may be, or may be thought to be, the character of American Slavery, 
yet as it is a municipal institution ; as the relations and duties growing out of it 
are of such a delicate nature, and are not correctly appreciated at the North ; 
a. the public feeling on the subject in the North is, to a large extent, intensel 
bitter, intemperate, ard we believe, unprincipled ; so the South are fully justi- 
fied in shutting out resolutely and effectually, all intermeddling with the sub- 
ject from that quarter; which would only end in scattering among them fire- 

rands, arrows, and death; and in the utter ruin of both blacks and’ whites. 
We are aware this consideration has no force with an Abolitionist, 

Besides, it ought to be remembered, that Slavery was originally introduced 
and planted at the South, mainly as a British and Yankee speculation; so that 
we may now very appropriately mind our own business, and let our Soutbern 
brethren mind theirs, and in their own way. 

We deeply regret to see the name of Bishop Eastburn enrolled as First Vice- 
President of this Boston Abolition Tract Society. There seems also to be a 
movement among a few radical Low Churchmen tending in the same direction. 
But this is not surprising. Men who undervalue Curist’s Ordinanees, will be 
very apt to overvalue their own. ‘The number of such men among us is how- 
ever very small ; and they are powerless for evil. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


On Thursday, May 13, the advocates of the equality of sexes, and of the right 
of women to all the privileges, legal and social, now exercised by the men, met 
in avunua!l conclave, in Mozart Hall. 

The attendance was large; and besides the queer sayings and doings of a num- 
ber of females, some of whom have a “ Rev.” prefixed to their names, we find 
anumber of males figuring largely on this occasion, some of whom are among 
the prominent popular “ lecturers” of the day. The following will show who 
they are, and what they are. 

“Mr. William Lloyd Garrison claimed that the cause of the slave and the 
cause of woman are identical, and that they have the same common enemy, the 
Church, which was an embodiment of the prevalent publie opinion.” 

Mr. Stephen P. Andrews said, “ The very first right of woman, according to 
his conviction, was the right to maternity—maternity under the very best phys- 
iological circumstances, the right to study and investigate what those cireum- 
stances are, the right to change and experiment, if he might use the word, 
in regard to the very best relations under which the human race can be sired 
and generated. None of their reforms would ever be radical until they touched 
this vital point, and settled all questions of generation, and of the education, cul- 
tivation, and refinement of the race.” . 

‘Ihe Kev. Mr. Buckley “ believed that the spirit of God did speak, and might 
speak, and bad spoken, and would speak through the lips of women, with as 
much power and effect as it ever had spoken, or could, or would speak through 
the lips of a man, and he would in all honesty assert if that lady (Mrs. Brown 
Blackwell) who bad, as he understood, ministered to a Congregational Church, 
would go to him and say, | feel impelled by the spirit of God to preach the Gos- 

el, he would offer her the use of his pulpit, and if any of his congregation ob- 
jected he would tell them the pulpit was his, not theirs, and that if they did 
not receive those whom he put there they would not receive him.” 

Mr. Henry C. Wright, “ having obtained the floor, offered a series of resolu- 
tions declaring that the most sacred of woman's rights was the right to decide 
for herself how often and under what conditions she should assume the respon- 
sibilities and be subjected to the cares and sufferings of maternity,” &e. &e. 

“Mr. Wendell Philips was received with loud applause. He contended that 
the movement for woman’s rights was an instinctive effort ou the part of half 
the race—the genuine Saxon race—for elbow-room ; and that ifa woman was 
fit to be taxed, she was also fit to vote.” 
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Mr. George W. Curtis was then introduced and received an enthusiastic 
greeting. 

These are the men present at, and taking an active part in a meeting presi- 
ded over by women, at which the most bestial sensuality, and wurse than 
heathenish pollutions, are openly advocated! 


SPECIMEN OF MODERN INFIDELITY—-THEODORE PARKER CANONIZED. 


Ata recent meeting of Spiritualists in Dodworth’s Hall, a prominent professor 
of the faith opened by saying it was customary in religious assemblies to read a 
oo of divine truth; and that he would begin the exercises of the occasion 

y reading a portion of divine truth according to Theodore Parkir. He ac- 
cordingly read an extract from one of Mr. Parker’s discourses. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND THE REVISED BIBLE. 


On Thursday evening, January 14th, the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society met at the Bible House by adjournment. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Nine was submitted by the Secretary, Mr. Tracy, who stated that the 
report he was about to submit was concurred in by all the Committee except 
Dr. Storrs. 

‘the report recited briefly the origin and history of the Society, discussed and 
defined its powers and limits under its constitution, which are confined to the 
sinple business of circulating a certain book in common use in 1816. Any al- 
teration in that version of the Scriptures breaks up the bond of union, and en- 
dangers the existence of the Suciety, closing with the following: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE, 

Your Committee therefore recommend the adoption by your Board of the 
following resolutions. viz: 

Resolved, That this Society's present Standard English Bible be referred to 
the Standing Committee on Versions for examination ; and in all cases where 
the same differs in the text or its accessories from the Bibles previously publish- 
ed by the Society, the Committee are directed to correct the same, by conform- 
ing it to previous editions printed by this Society, or by the authorized British 
presses; reference also being had to the original edition of the translators. print- 
ed in 1611; and to report such corrections to this Board, to the end that a new 
edition, thus perfected, may be adopted as the Standard Edition of the Society. 

Resolved, That until the completion and adoption of such new Standard Edi- 
tion, the English Bibles to be issued by th's Society shall be such as conform to 
the’ editions of the Society anterior to the late revision, as far as may be } racti- 
cable, and excepting cases where the persons or auxiliaries applying for Bibles 
shall prefer to be supplied from copies of the present Standard Edition now on 
hand or in process of manufacture 

At an adjourned meeting, Jan. 28th, two other reports were presented ; one 
of then by Rev. Dr. Storrs, evidently designed to avoid the mortification of go- 
ing back to the old Version ; but the managers voted down all such pretexts 
and compromises, and by a majority of about 150 to 20, carried the resolutions 
as here viven. And so, we auppose. this whole question is finally settled. 

It ought to be said, that the Rev. Dr, Boardman offered resolutions more ex- 
plicitely defining the ground of objections to the new revision, to wit: “ ‘Lhat 
the Society - no - a to alier the English Bible, either in the text or its 
accessories.” . Dr. Boardman publishes a letter, Jan. 30,1858, in which 
he says that Pg ne na e of hia resolutions did not come before the Board for 
formal action. at all: and “that the entire debate om the side of the majority pro- 
ceeded on the ground that the Society had no power” to make such changes, This 
is an important fact, and should be remembered, This whole movement, so im- 
portant, and wide reaching in its results, originated from an Article in the 
Church Review, in Oct., 1856 
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ReEsiGNaTION oF THF StanpInc ComMITTEE on Versions.—At a regular Meet- 
ing of the Boardof Managers, Feb. 14, the Standing Committee on Versions pre- 
sented a long protest against the resolutions adopted, and requested that it be 
entered on the minutes. This request not being granted, the Rev. Dr. Turner, 
Professor of Biblical Learning in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in a brief but most earnest speech tendered his resignation as 
a member of the Society's Committee on Versions, He was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, who also resigned. Dr. Vermilye, Dutch Reformed, Dr. Floy, Meth- 
odist, Dr. Cock of the Society of Friends, and Dr. Storrs, Congregational, sever- 
ally followed and tendered their resignations, 

The two points in their protest, most important, are as follows: 

“ They protest against the resolutions: 

Fourthly, As restoring and in effect perpetuating “ headings” and “ contents 
of chapters” which were not prepared by the College of Translators, by whom 
our excellent version was made; which have had no constant acceptance and 
support in the editions of the Scriptures issued in Great Britain or in this coun- 
try ; which were not followed in the earliest Bibles published by this Society, 
and were not introduced into any of these till the year 1830; which contain 
many obsolete terms and phrases not found in the version, with not a few state- 
ments that are palpably untrue, being expressly contradicted by the text; and 
many of which “headings,” ete., are, in the judgment of the undersigned, in 
direct and plain contravention of that first article of the constitution of the so- 
ciety which inhibits it from publishing “ note or comment.” 

They protest against these. resolutions: 

‘ifthly, As tending by necessary force and immediate consequence, to limit 
the functions of the Committee of Versions; so far as the Enylish version is 
concerned, with all its accessories—to that of a mere mechanical proof-reader, 
and to limit the functions of the society itself to tat of asimple printing estab- 
lishment, divesting it of all the authority and right which it heretofore has claim- 
ed, and through this board of managers has mure than once exercised, of perfect- 
ing from time to time, by a more careful editing and the correcting of errors be- 
fore unnoticed, the copies of that inestimable version which it constantly has 
distributed. ” 

Of course it was the express design of the Board of Managers to put a stop at 
once to just such changes as this Committee on Versions would here recommend. 
Ata meeting of the Managers, Feb. 18, the resignation of the Committee on 
Versions was accepted, and a Committee was appointed to nominate persons to 
fill their places, The outside pressure in New York is very strong; the news- 
paper press, to a large extent, being in the hands of radicals. 

American Biste Soctery—New Commitrek on Versions.—The new Commit- 
tee on Versions of the American Bib'e Society now stands as follows: Rev. 
Prof. Campbell, of New Haven, (Dutch Reformed ;) Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg (Epis- 
copalian ;) Rev. Dr. McLeod (Reformed Presbyterian ;) Prof. Goodrich, of New 
Haven, (Congregational ;) Prof Turner (N. 8S. Presbyteriaa;) Rev. Dr. Me- 
Clintock (Methodist,) and Rev. Dr. Spring (O.S. Presbyterian.) Dr. Spring 
did not resign from the old Committee ; all the rest are new appointments. 


UNION MEETINGS, &C. 


Not unfrequently an attempt is made to cast opprobrium upon the Clergy of 
the Church, with the ery of bigotry, exclusiveness, &c., for standing aloof from 
various plans and schemes got up by the sects under the plea of uniun ; and 
inte which Churchmen cannot enter without some sacrifice of principle; nor 
usually without appearing at a disadvantage. But hew much of real union re- 
sults from these Plans of Union may be seen by the following, which we cut 
from the leading Methodist paper of the country, under date of May 20th. 

“ Dissotution or tug Union.—Under the enchanting ery of Union, our people, 
in many places, have been drawn into codperation with other sects, in establishing 
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and sus‘aining Sunday Schools, Now, after several years sacrifice and toil, many 
of these schools have been handed over to the Presbyterians or Congregationalists, 
as was designed, no doubt, by the missionary or colporteur who projected them ; and 
the deluded Methodists are left to the alternative of going with them or sh fting 
for themselves, showing how we are often humbugged by the delusive plea of union. 
As these brethren are not quite ready to change their Chureh relations, they 
have concluded to set up for themselves, and apply to our own Sunday-School 
Union for aid, which has been promptly granted. Let others take warning to 
keep out of all such entangling alliauces, where they can possibly do better.’ 

The Church has never yet attained a substantial growth anywhere in this 
country, except upon, her own distinctive principles; and their prudent, but 
firm maintenance is the only way to gain respect, aud peace, and charity, and 
confidence in the end. 


PAROCHIAL MISSIONARY WORK IN OUR CITIES. 


Few, we believe, are aware.of the extent to which the work of Church Ex- 
tension has been going on in the Church during the last few years, and espe- 
cially in severa) of our large cities. It has been quiet, but it has been effective. 
As one, and yet only one, illustration, there are now no less than eight Mis- 
sionary Churches in the City of New York, each of which is sustained by one 
strong Mother Parish in its immediate neighborhood. Calvary Church, Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, Rector; Grace Church, Rev. Dr. Taylor, Rector ; Ascension Church, 
Rev. Dr. Bedell, Rector; St. George’s Church, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rector; St. 
Mark’s Church, Rev. Dr. Anthon, Rector; St. Thomas’ Church, Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Rector ; The Church of the Incarnation, Rev. Mr. Montgomery, Rector; and 
Trinity Parish, are each sustaining one such Mission, and all! of these, we be- 
lieve, are flourishing. St. Paul’s Church in New Haven, Rev. Dr. Littlejohn, 
Rector, has already established two such Missionary Churches, one of which is 
nearly ready to become self-supporting. The Church was never growing so 
rapidly in our country as at the present time. 


THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


The last few months have witnessed a state of religions feeling throughout 
the country, which constitutes an era in its religious history. It has been 
wide-spread, almost universal; it originated apparently almost without the aid 
of human instrumentality, and it has been attended with very little of noise and 
disorder ; though to this there have been marked “exceptions.” As this remark- 
able state of feeling was developed at about the beginning of Lent the Clergy of 
the Church, with few exceptions, improved the occasion by turning religious 
sympathy into its proper channels, and the Services of the Church were found 
abundantly adequate to meet the wants of awakened penitents ; who, in numer- 
ous instances, flocked in crowds to their Parish Churches. In many of our 
Dioceses the number of Confirmations has been unprecedently large. What the 
ultimate effect of this religious excitement is to be outside of the Church, is yet 
to be seen. The absence of thorough doctrinal teaching has been a marked 
feature in the movement. 


METHODIST DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Methodist Missionary Society in the 
United States has just apppeared. We give in its own language the following 
extracts, showing what they are doing in the work of Domestic Missious. 


Missions FoR 1857. 


Missions. Missionaries. Members, Probationers, Appropriations. 
English Domestic, 700 55,000 6,425 $70,537 
German do. 218 11,756 2,802 38,000 
Scandinavian do. 28 673 220 
Welsh do. 11 412 40 10,625 
French do. 3 156 51 


Indians do. 23 1,050 294 6,650 
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Besides Missions in the older States, the Report says, “The whole Western 
frontier, including nearly the entire region beyond the Mississippi, and most of 
the work on the Pacific, is properly missionary ground. These domestic mis- 
sious extend from Lake Superior to ‘lexas, and often constitute the greater purt 
of whole conferences, forming a net-work over Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, and parts of Arkausas and Texas. Through their agency the rapidly 
incoming population is met by pioneer evangelists, and the Christian element is 
infused into the forming mass of a future social empire. The work in Missouri is 
especially interesting. California from the beginning seems to have fallen to our 
lot. The California Conference consists of sixty-seven effective laborers, who serve 
more than three thousand members, scattered over,every portion of the State. 
In Oregon, (including Washington,) we have forty-three effective ministers, 
and two thousand three hundred twenty-nine members and probationers. The 
Conference also has five seminaries under its patronage ; and, indeed, in the 
whole territory Methodism has’ become almost the exclusive form of Pro- 
testantism., 

“Our domestic German missionary work has grown to such ‘proportions, 
and has become; so far self-supporting, that it deserves to be reckoned a de- 
partment of our general itinerancy. it has 18 presiding elders’ districts, 218 
missionaries, 150 local preachers, and over 14,000 members and probationers. 
To aid in ecarryiag forward this work the Missionary Society appropriates for 
the next year $38,000. 

“Our Scandinavian work, though more recent and much less extensive than 
the German, resembles it in most points; and, in some, perhaps, it exceeds it. 
No portion of our labors has been more rapidly or richly productive of the very 
best fruits of evangelical effort, and probably none are more highly cherished 
by the Church, than that among the Swedes and Norwegians, whether in New 
York or in the Northwest. The statistics show 28 missionaries, (in nine con- 
ferences,) and i6 local preachers, with 893 members and probationers. We 
have also 11 missionaries, who speak the Welsh language, and devote their 
labors to the spiritual interests of their brethren who use only that tongue. 
The whole number of members and probationers is 452.” 

We have no comments to make on the above statistics, They speak for 
themselves, When we consider the immense wealth which is in the hands of 
Churchmen ; and how perpetually they are trumpeting their own Apostolicity ; 
and how many of our young men are hovering around our large cities, with vast 
pretensions, and yet disgusting honest people with their meretriciovs mincing 
manners; and when we see the cold shoulder turned upon the missionary work 
by men occupying posts of high influence among us; it makes the heart sick, 
and the cheek flushed with shame, There is a kiod of Church growth, a growth 
in numbers and in nominal wealth, which, like a fungus or dropsy in the human 
system, adds not at all to our strength and efficiency. The Church, thank God, 
is growing, and growing rapidly ; but she ought to double her strength in a few 
years. 


METHODISTS IN KANSAS. 


The third annual Methodist Conference in Kansas and Nebraska was held at 
Topeka from the 15th to the 19th of April, iivbee Janes presiding. There were 
returned 1823 members in Kansas, and 787 in Nebraska—an increase of more 
than half in 1857, There are 59 local preachers in the two territories; 41 
itinerant preachers were established in Kansas, and 20 in Nebraska, for the 
year ensuing. 

Such facts as these should fill us, Churehmen, with shame and confusion, We 
cannot expect the blessing of Gop upon us, in full measure, while we are giving 
up such rich fields to the culture of others whom we yet regard as far be- 
neath ourselves in Christian privileges. We had better show our faith by our 
works, than by our words. 

VOL. XI.—NO. II. 23 
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NEW PLAN FOR THE REGENERATION OF AFRICA. 


We have long felt that some new plan needs to be engrafted upon our past 
method of conducting Missions in Africa. God has evidently blessed our effort 
of faith and love on that coast; and the past history of that Mission shows 
that there is, in the Church at home, enough of earnest zeal, and of a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, to do, and to suffer for Curist, in this great and noble work. And 
yet, what is the record of our African Mission but a story of suffering, and of 
death, in struggling against the ascertained laws of Gov’s Providence? The 
very last news from those shores brings the same sad, heert-sickening tale, of 
one, and of another, yielding to the climate and to the diseases of that coast, 
so inhospitable and deadly to the white race. God calls us to sacrifice, but not 
to presumption ; to work, but in harmony with His own laws. Nor is our own 
Mission peculiar in its melancholy experience. We have before us a full Report 
of the Methodist Mission at Liberia, established in 1832. The Report says: 

“Tt appears from the foregoing summary, that thirteen different white men 
have been employed as missionaries, or missionary teachers, besides a physician 
and a printer; of whom six died in the work, or very soon after leaving it, 
most of whom performed very little actual service, and the remainder left, 
nearly all on account of ill health, after rendering more or less service, aver- 
aging for the whole between one and two years. Of nine missionaries’ wives, 
two died in Africa, and the others returned with their husbands, some of them 
greatly emaciated by the effects of the climate. Of the five white female 
teachers above named, Miss Stanton and Miss Brown died in Africa, and Mrs. 
Wilkins recently in this country. Mies Kilpatrick is still in Africa. These 
female teachers have been among the most efficient and successful agents of the 
Missionary Board in that mission, and the last named is now the only white person 
engaged in its labors. The African fever, which is so formidable a difficulty in 
the way of white missionaries in that country, only slightly and temporarily 
affects colored emigrants, so that to them the climate is not unhealthy. 

And here we have the key to what we believe to be the only feasible plan 
for working efficiently our African Mission. We have in the Church in the 
United States, at the North and at the South, scores, and perhaps hundreds, of 
young persons of the African race, communicants at our altars, who only need 
the proper —— to become the very Missionaries which the Church needs to 
do her work in Africa. This, then, is our plan. Let there be a Missionary 
College established, like St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury; and let it, too, be 
called Sr. Aveustive’s Misstonary Cotreceg, after Africa’s noblest son and Bishop. 
Here let young colored boys of promise be sent, and trained thoroughly for 
Missionary work; let them be educated, not only in the Doctrines of the 
Cross, and the ways of the Church, but in all the practical Arts of Civilization ; 
and then let them go forth to their own native land at the Church’s bidding, 
and with her blessing. 

Let this School be established at a point in our country where it shall con- 
tend with no sectional prejudices; say in Maryland, or Virginia, or Delaware; 
and where it shall share the protection and fostering care alike of North and 
South, East and West. There is among us, we believe, enough of large-hearted 
liberality, and Christian faith, and true conservatism, to mature and carry on 
such an enterprise. One such noble donor only as the late John Johns, of 
Maryland, needs to be moved aright, and the means are at once provided. 

The plan which we have briefly sketched is no new thing to us. For years 
we have been looking for its suggestion and development. The principle, 
itself, is already sanctioned by multitudes of the greatest and best men of our 
country. The Rev. Mr. Slaughter, of Va., at the late Annual Meeting of the 
American Colonization Society, at Washington, thus quotes and endorses Gov. 
Wise of Virginia: 

“The black Missionary to black Africa, like to like. Who so fit to be the 


pioneer of civilization in Africa as the black man? Its light expires, has 
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always gone out in the hand of the white man. I firmly believe that slavery 
ou this Continent was intended by God to be the sun of the illumination of 
that land of night. Is there aught religiously wrong in making an idolatrous 
pagan sire work out the Christianity of a son? If this be not so, why were 
Africans brought across the Ocean, leavtag our Indians unenslaved? Why but 
to return civilization for slavery? Africa gave Virginia a savage and a slave, 
Virginia gives back to Africa a citizen and a Christian. Send forth these your 
missionaries, with light and love, to the land of night, until that dry-nurse of 
lions shall become the nursery of civilization, and law, and order, and religion. 
The destiny of this people is towards Africa. My authority is God's providence 
against futile attempts of human Babel-builders upon ron His servants had 
better be about their Master’s work.” 

We throw out our plan, thus briefly stated, that it may, D. V. arrest the eye, 
and thoughts, and heart of some one who can do more than suggest. 


GROWTH OF ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have statistics on this subject which we think will correct some popular 
mistakes. Romanism is multiplying its machinery rapidly among us. 

Fifty years ago, which was in 1808, the population of the United States was 
about seven millions of souls. There was then a small number of Roman Cath- 
olics in the land, but so scattered as to be scarcely perceptible, except in the 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. The whole land at that 
time contained but one Romish diocese, and the entire ecclesiastical force con- 
sisted of 2 bishops, 68 priests, 80 churches, 2 ecclesiastical institutions, 2 female 
academies, and one college. 

Now, in 1858, the country comprises 41 dioceses; having 89 bishops, 1,872 
priests, 2,053 churches, 35 ecclesiastical institutions, 29 incorporated colleges, 
134 female academies, 20 colleges not incorporated. 

The Romish gain in the time is therefore 40 dioceses, 87 bishops, 1,804 priests, 
1,973 churches, 33 ecclesiastical institutions, 28 colleges, 83 theological semina- 
ries, 31 female academies, and 20 unincorporated colleges. 

The ratio of the growth of the Papal body has greatly outstripped the ratio 
of the growth of the population of the country. If the population be now set 
down at twenty-eight millions, that is but four times its amount in 1808, or 
fifty years ago. But the Romish priests are now 1,872, which is more than 
twenty-seven times their number at the commencement of the period contem- 
plated. Their churches are now 2,053, which is more than twenty-five times 
more than they were in 1898, while the population has multiplied itself only 
four times, Romanism has therefore grown rapidly in our country. It is now 
a large and strong body among us, and it is annually making considerable 
advances. 

But it is sometimes said that the increase of the Papacy among us is owing 
almost exclusively to foreign immigration. There is however another prolific 
cause in the diminished hold of everything like objective truth, as creeds and 
confessions, on the protestant mind; and still more in the educational facilities 
of a high order which Romanists offer to the young of our country, and which 
even some Churchmen are guilty of accepting. Impressions made at these 
Jesuit Schools are not lost. 


THE BIBLE TURNED OUT OF THE ROMISH SCHOOLS. 


In the City of New York, at a regular meeting of the board of school officers 
for the Fourth Ward, held April 5, 1858, the following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, that the reading of the Bible be dispensed with in all the schools 
of this ward.” This is a bold stand for the Romish Church to take in our 
country. There are in the Fourth Ward—probably the densest peopled ward 
in the city—40,000 inhabitants; and the school authorities there have deter- 
mined that the Word of God shall not be read in the public schools. 
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COMMENTARY ON ARCHBISHOP HUGHES’ LECTURE AGAINST COMMON 
SCHOOLS.—ORIME IN NEW YORK. 


The Superintendent of the City Police of New York has made a report of the 
present condition of the Police force of the City of New York, and the doings 
of the Department during the past quarter, which embraces the months of 
November and December of 1857, and January of 1858. 

The whole number of arrests amounts to 12,778, of which, excluding colored 
persons, 2,274 were natives, and 10,279 were foreigners, classified as follows: 
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I oditia « nenee-gees« icici aati tame wlaiee saa didiaondinnten 57 
rtrd khsane6 oe beneaieongtee eeihe 04-dn ane 55 
RD thiin eRewhhe-s 04's 6 db Uetneseedaedodpensbenetn 16 
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I ii aad» ba 0p'eid nbs cede wes ev eesccsegneedsaeed 1 
Colored Persons...........ccccce indwives satan hinsseeinn 225 


Forty-one thousand and ninety-four poor and destitute persons have been 
accommodated with lodgings, of whom seven-eighths were foreigners. In the 
quarter ending May Ist, out of the whole number of — arrested, (14,699,) 
11,855 were of foreign origin, against 2,844 native born; and in Brooklyn, 
out of 2,967 prisoners arrested, 2,358 were of foreign birth, and 609 natives of 
the United States. 

We have examined the reports of crime in many of our large cities, and the 
statistics of New York are a pretty fair index of the nationality of criminals 
generally. The noisy boasts of the Papists as to the virtue of the Confessional 
in securing the virtue of the Irish females, will not bear the slightest examination. 


DESECRATION OF THE LORD’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


A committee in New York have lately been gathering facts as to the amount 
of desecration of the Lord’s day in that city. The result is astounding. Aside 
from the habitual violation of the Commandment by printing presses, trial-trips 
of steamers, target companies, “ Sacred Oratorios,” &c., &c., their report states 
as follows: Number of shops, &c. open on a single Lord’s day—Restaurants, 
437 ; Pawnbrokers’ Shops, 263 Policy and Exchange Offices, 34; Daguerrean 
Galleries, 54; Confectionery and Segar stores, 1,234; Sabbath Concerts, 18 ; 
Dance-houses and places of amusement, 85; Dry Goods and kindred stores, 
2,419 ; Groceries, 1,977; Liquor Shops and Drinking Saloons, 3,408, making a 
total of 9,692 places of business and amusement engaged in their ordinary and 
mostly destructive traffic on the Lord’s Day, or about one place to every 65 of 
the entire population. If the average be estimated at 20 of the frequenters and 
customers of these concerns, it will make nearly 200,000 of our population who 
may be classed as Sabbath-breakers, and patrons of Sabbath-breakers. 

What is more astounding still, a noted Congregational preacher in Brooklyn 
has set his face against this attempt at reform, and, on the ground that the 

ple have not amusements enough; while another tells professing Christians 
that they had better go to theatres than whine about with long faces because 
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they cannot go. There is no degree of debauchery and sensuality which might 
not be excused on this man’s logic. No wonder people join themselves to such 
a“Church” as this. But what becomes of the“ right hand” and the “ right 
eyel” 


RECEIPTS FOR THE LAST YEAR. 


The New York Anniversaries closed on Friday, May 14th, that of the Ameri- 
can Board being the last on the list. We annex the amount of receipts of these 
various institutions, during the past year, as stated in their annual reports 
presented. They are as follows, compared with the last two years: 


1858. 1857. 1856. 
American Bible Society,......... oceeee e+ £390,759 $441,805 $393,167 
American Tract Society,...........+..200% 888,153 420,585 415,606 
*Board Commissioners Foreign Missions,.... 188,736 307,818 153,700 
Presbyterian Board Foreign Missions,....... 223,978 205,768 201,983 
American Home Missionary Society,........ 175,971 178,060 198,548 


American and Foreign Church Union,....... 76,603 70,296 65,500 
American Anti-Slavery Society,............ 18,512 19,300 18,000 





New York State Colonization Society,...... 15,624 32,278 18,993 
American Female Guardian Society,........ 49,719 80,353 27,925 
New York Sunday School Union,...... coos SRD 15,588 10,000 
American Seamen’s Friend Society,.......... 25,236 27,520 22,288 
Female Magdalen Society,...............-- 2,926 6,546 5,000 
Five Points House of Industry,............. 17,981 22,274 30,000 

a io vacates beaeseces «+ -$1,582,287 $1,778,136 $1,555,655 





* Nine months only of the present year. 


GRAVE OF WASHINGTON. 


Weare pleased to give the following Circular: 
MOUNT VERNON THE PROPERTY OF THE NATION, 


It is with feelings of the highest gratification we announce to the public that 
the persevering efforts of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association of the Union 
have been crowned with success commensurate with their sacred views and 
lofty patriotism, and that they have at last secured to the American people the 
privilege of making the home and grave of Wasuincton the property of the 
Nation ! 

On the failure of the Mount Vernon bill, in the General Assembly of Virginia, 
we renewed our overtures to Mr. Wasuincron to sell the property to the Asso- 
ciation. These overtures met with a favorable response, and on the 6th of April 
a contract was signed by Mr. Wasuinerton, which obligated him to transfer 
Mount Vernon to the Association, on its compliance with the following terms, 
viz: 

The payment of $200,000 for two hundred acres of land; including the man- 
sion and landing place, and, above all, the tomb. 

Eighteen thousand dollars to be paid on closing of contract, and the remain- 
der of the sum, in four bonds, payable in yearly installments, with the permis- 
sion, after payment of the first bond, to pay to Mr. Wasnineron any amount of 
the balance due, in sums not less than $5,000, which sums will be credited to 
the Association, in this manner lessening the interest. 

The title to the estate, and possession to be given on payment of the princi- 
pal and interest, and the privilege also granted of obtaining possession, on 
thirty days’ notice, at any time the Association may be ready to furnish the entire 
purchase money. 7 7 ” ws a . . 
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Orators, statesmen, the noble brotherhood of Masons, Odd Fellows, &c., 
patriots, one and all, have come promptly to the aid of woman! And ye, wo- 
men of the North and of the South, of the East and of the West—will ye not 
rally to the work? Will ye not vie, one with another, which will aap most, 
and do most, that we may, on the 22d of February, 1859, claim and take posses- 
sion of the home and grave of him who loved us all; and thus make his birth- 
day the birthday also of republican gratitude, justice and fraternal love? 

ANN PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, 
Regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
Ricumonp, Friday, April 16, 1858. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


On Ascension Day, April 13th, the Rev. Dr. George Edward Lynch Cotton, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late head master of Marlborough College, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Calcutta, and in virtue of that office will become Metropolitan of 
India. The services took place in Westminster Abbey, in the presence of a very 
large congregation. There were present, besides the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury, St. Asaph, St. David's, Llandaff, Mon- 
treal, and Fredericton. The prayers were chanted by the Rev. Precentor Haden. 
The Lessons were read by Archdeacon Bentinck and the Dean; the Communion 
Service by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Oxford and St. David's, 
after which the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Head Master of Harrow, preached the Conse- 
cration Sermon from the 16th Chapter of St. Mark, verse 20—‘ And they went 
forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
Word with signs following.” Being clothed in his rochet, Dr. Cotton was pre- 
sented to the Primate by the Bishops of London and Salisbury, and consecrated. 
A collection made at the Offertory amounted to 107/. 10s. There were three 
hundred and forty-five communicants, and the service was not concluded till 
nearly four o’clock. 


MISSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Annual Reports of the great Missionary Societies have just been published, 
and show a most encouraging state of prosperity in the Missionary field generally. 
We shall give full returns hereafter. 


NEW DEAN OF YORK. 


The Deanery of York, vacant by the death of Dr. Cockburn, has been con- 
ferred upon the Hon. and Rev, Augustus Duncombe, Prebendary of Bole. Mr. 
Duncombe is brother of Lord Feversham, and is in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. He married Lady Harriet, sister of the present Marquis of Queensbury. 
For some years he held the rectory of Kirby Misperton, worth about 1,000/. a 
year, but on the death of his father, the late Lord Feversham, he succeeded to a 
considerable fortune, and resigned the living. He is thus reported to be merely a 
gentleman of fortune, who has for several years withdrawn entirely from the 
exercise of clerical duties, while men of talent, of self-sacrifice, and great success 
in doing the Church’s work, are passed by in neglect. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCO- 
PATE IN INDIA. 


The Church Missionary Society have issued a Paper explanatory of the Memo- 
rial, and taking strong ground against the subdivision of Dioceses in India, and 
the increase of the Episcopate; and this as a matter of principle. The Society 
say in their ‘Memorial,’ viz, ‘that it is practically undesirable, for all parties, for 
a Bishop to take a leading part in missionary operations in their earlier stages.’ 

Such a position, so thoroughly unchurch-like, is already alienating some of the 
oldest and best friends of the Society. We find the following letter addressed to 
the Society, which explains itself : 

‘‘TopMORDEN, March 9, 1858. 

“ Dear Sir,—I enclose the contributions from Todmorden, to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for the year ending on the 81st inst. Accept my thanks for the 
society’s paper on India. From it I am sorry to learn that the principles, held and 
advocated by the society’s committee, on the extension of the isiesepate in India, 
are such as I cannot approve of. To object to Bishops taking an active part in the 
first preaching of the Gospel to unconverted heathen nations or people; and to 
object, also, to Bishop’s superintendence and rule over inferior Missionary Clergy, 
is to object to the example and practice of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, (the 
great Bishop of our souls,) as recorded in the Gospels; as well as to the example 
and practice of His Apostles, or first Missionaries, as detailed in the Book of Acts, 
For the above reasons it is, with regret, that I request you to erase my name from 
the list of Secretaries and subscribers to the society. Please to acknowledge 
receipt of the money remittance. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
““Joun Epwarps.” 

“To John Myrie Holl, Esq.” 

The Letter of the Church Missionary Society is before us. We ought to say, 
that the anomalous condition of the Church at home, and the undefined status of 
the Missionary Bishops abroad, give to the Letter considerable plausibility. 


CONVOCATION—PROVINCE OF YORK. 


The following has a hopeful look. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Convocation, held in York, immediately 
after the prorogation on the 24th of March, 1858, present—the Archdeacon of 
Durham, (in the chair,) the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, Revs. Dr. Besley, C. Bird, 
T. Collins, and J. Thwaytes; W. Dodd, (Secretary,) and G. Trevor, (Treasurer, ) 
it was unanimously resolved— 

That a loyal and dutiful petition to the Queen be prepared and circulated for 
signature among the members of the Convocation, complaining of the contempt of 
the Queen’s writ and the denial of the rights of the Clergy by the Archbishop's pro- 
ceedings. 

That Lord Derby be solicited to support the petition when laid before her 
Majesty, and that the noblemen and members of Parliament, connected with the 
Province, be requested to use their influence with his Lordship for the furtherance 
of the views of the petitioners. 

The following petition was prepared in pursuance of the foregoing resolution, 
and has already received the signatures of the three Archdeacons, the Proctor for 
the Chapter, and the six Proctors for the Diocese of Durham :— 


To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 


The loyal and dutiful petition of your Majesty’s most faithful subjects and servants» 
the undersigned, members of Convocation in the Province of York, 
Most humbly showeth—that the Convocation of the Province of York, though 
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of equal antiquity, power, and authority with that of the Province of Canterbury, 
and regularly summoned from time to time, pursuant to your Majesty’s royal writ, 
addressed to the Archbishop in the same terms with that to the other Metropoli- 
tan, stands in the anomalous position of being deprived of its proper action and 
deliberation by the sole will and power of the present Archbishop of York, taking 
herein a course quite opposed to that which is pursued with general satisfaction 
by the Archbishop of ‘Canterbury. 

That as one consequence hereof, the Convocation of this Province has been 
denied the honor of approaching your Majesty’s throne with a loyal and dutiful 
= on the auspicious occasion of the happy nuptials of H. R. H. the Princess 

oyal. 

That the Clergy feel themselves deeply aggrieved by such unmerited cxclusion 
from the access to your Majesty’s presence, which is enjoyed by their brethren in 
the Southern Province. Moreover, they cannot but dread as menacing the unity 
of the Church of England the action of one of her Provincial Synods to the 
exclusion of the other, a course which is assuredly not justified by any precedent 
to be found in the law or practice of the realm. 

That your petitioners believe, on the authority of your Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, that the Archbishop of York is mistaken in the view of the law which 
occasions a result so unprecedented and anomalous; and they submit, that sys- 
tematically to prorogue the Convocation the moment that it is assembled in sup- 
pression of the efforts of the Clergy attending to be heard, is to evade rather than 
to obey your Majesty’s gracious command for its assembly. 

That the present circumstances of the Church, and especially the lamentable 
alienation of large masses of the community from the offices of religion, call for 
the exercise on the part of her Prelates and Clergy of all the common counsel and 
action which are consistent with the laws and constitution of the country. And it 
is particularly to be deprecated that that portion of the kingdom should be denied 
this advantage which contains the larger part of the manufacturing and mining 
population. 

That the Clergy are willing and anxious to contribute their most earnest exer- 
tions to this all-important object, which can only be effected by the Divine blessing 
on the united councils of the whole Church; and your Majesty’s petitioners there- 
fore humbly pray that your royal commands may be signified to the Most Rever- 
end Metropolitan of this Province, to give that effect to your royal writ of Convo- 
cation which already obtains, with so much promise of advantage, in the Province 
of Canterbury. 

And your Majesty’s petitioners will ever pray, Xe. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the Dioceses of Can- 
terbury, London, Winchester, and Rochester, have reported against the division 
of these overgrown Dioceses. The commission consisted of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lords Harrowby and Chichester, Mr. Walpole, Drs. Lushington and 
Twiss, and Archdeacons Sinclair, Wigram, and Jones. The queerest thing in this 
Report, as an argument against new Sees, is the following: The Commissioners 
say, ‘‘ besides the difficulties of providing the endowment and settling the bounda- 
ries, it is important that the dignity and position of the See of London should in 
no way be impaired! !!” 

The city of London alone contains two million one hundred and fifteen thousand 
souls. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The attention of Parliament has been principally directed to affairs in India. 
Among the most important matters of a Church character, are the following: 

In the House of Lords, April 23d, the Bishop of Exeter moved for “a Select 
Committee to inquire into the deficiency of means of spiritual instruction and 
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places of Divine worship in the metropolis, and in other populous districts in 
England and Wales, especially in the mining and manufacturing districts, and to 
consider the fittest means of meeting the difficulties of the case.” After discus- 
sion the motion was agreed to. 

Revision oF THE Lirurcy.—On Thursday, May 6th, Lord Ebury introduced a 
motion to the House of Lords to the effect, that an address be presented to the 
Queen, praying for a Commission to consider what alterations might be made in 
the Liturgy. Ina long speech, the proposer indicated the radical nature of his 
plans in saying, that ‘he was quite certain that there was not one of their Lord- 
ships who did him the honor to listen to him, who would not rejoice if, by the 
omission or alteration of some phrases of doubtful import in our Prayer-book, we 
should be able to include in our Chureh a Livingstone or a Havelock.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was afraid of unsettling men’s minds and destroying 
the practical agreement that at present subsists, should any change in the wording 
of certain offices be attempted. The Bishop of St. David’s saw no need of any 
changes, whilst the whole Bench of Bishops was unanimous against the motion for 
a Royal Commission to effect such changes. The Bishop of Cashel ably showed, 
there is no real Convocation of the United Church of England and Ireland to do 
the work. The lay-Lords were mostly in favor of the motion. So strong, how- 
ever, was the opposition to this measure, that the motion was withdrawn. 

In the Lower House, April 29th, Mr. Spooner made his annual motion on May- 
nooth. On this the House divided, when the numbers were—For the motion, 
155; against, 210. Majority against, 55. 

Apouition or Cuurcn Rates.—On the 12th of May, a Bill with a clause abolish- 
ing Church Rates passed the Lower House by a majority of 74; and will of course 
go to the House of Lords. These two movements, one to rob the Church of her 
Prayer-Book and her Faith, and the other to rob her of her money, have a com- 
mon origin and end. What we have seen Parliament guilty of toward the Church 
in Canada, prepares us for any similar demonstration nearer home. And yet, to 
show how little cause there is for agitation on the Church Rates Bill, it appears by 
the returns recently laid before Parliament, that as many as 9,672 Parishes have 
sent in replies to the questions transmitted to them. These replies may be divided 
into the following classes .— 


Parishes in which the rate has been granted,..............- 8,280 
Parishes in which there is a provision by Church estates and 
otherwise,....... 600 Destiees eRe NeW CEs ein oS ccéesese” GS 
Parishes which have given dubious replies,................. 440 
Parishes which have refused Church-rates,...............2- 408 


It appears, therefore, that the Parishes which grant the rate amount to more 
than 95 per cent. of the whole. And it is worthy ,of remark, that thirty-eight 
Parishes are returned as having, in former years, refused Church-rates, which have 
within the last few years granted them. 

In the House of Lords, on the 3d of June, the Earl of Carnarvon said that 
those arrangements which were for such a length of time desirable to have 
carried out in respect to various Sees in New Zealand, he had every reason to 
hope would be immediately completed. The original See, as their lordships 
were aware, was the See of New Zealand, over which Bishop Selwyn, whose 
zeal and activity it would be impossible to exaggerate, presided. That Rev. 
Prelate had brought the whole matter under the consideration of the Lord Pri- 
mate and the Government here, and he suggested a plan which was in a great 
measure agreed to. That plan was the creation of four Bishoprics, viz, Wel- 
lington, Christ Church or Canterbury, and the two native Bishoprics. That 
scheme was in part carried out in 1856. The Bishopric of Christ Church was 
then founded. There were then, however, no other steps taken in regard to the 
three other Bishoprics, because difficulties in the way of arrangement had 
arisen—first, as to the metropolitan of the Colony, and others of a financial 
character. Consequently the whole matter hung up for the following year or 
so. Last year, in 1857, the matter was resumed, and the scheme by that time 
was in some respects modified. It was then proposed tv blend the two native 
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Dioceses into one, and to make Nelson a separate Diocese. By the present 
arrangement there was guaranteed 50001. to be set aside in the case. of the 
Wellington Diocese, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 30004. 
was promised for Nelson; 1000/. was to be added by the Bishop of New 
Zealand out of his own private resources; another 1000/. wae guaranteed by 
private individuals in New Zealand itself—therefore 5000/. would be fortheom- 
ing for each of those Dioceses. The native See would be provided for by 
the munificence of the Church Missionary Society until other arrangements 
were made. That was the state of things in 1857, when difficulties of a some- 
what technical nature interposed, He was, however, happy to say, that within 
the last month the matter had been pushed forward, and he saw no reason 
whatever to doubt the probability of all these Sees being brought into activity 
in a very short period. 


DIOCESAN SYNODS IN THE COLONTAL CHURCHES. 


TasManta.—The Diocesan Synod met on Michaelmas day, and closed on the 
7th Uctober. This gave time for the most ample discussion of the various 
questions brought before it; the debates upon some points in particular, as re- 
ported in the colonial papers, being especially animated. The following are 
some of the principal resolutions passed at the sittings of the Diocesan Synod: 
1. That this branch of the United Church of England and Ireland in Tasmania 
doth hold and maintain the doctrine and sacraments of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded usin his Holy Word, and as the United Church of England and 
Ireland hath received and explained the same in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in the form and manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 2. 
That the Diocesan Synod constituted for the government of this branch of the 
said Church shall hold and maintain the said doctrine and sacraments of Christ, 
and shall have no power to make any alteration in the authorized version of the 
Holy Scriptures, or in any of the formularies of the Church: provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the Synod from accepting any alteration 
of the formularies and version of the Bible that may from time to time be 
adopted by the United Church of England and Ireland. 8. That the Bishop, 
the Clergy, and the laity are three distinct elements in the Synod, whose con- 
current assent shall be necessary to all its resolutions: provided that, ordi- 
narily, the votes of the whole Synod shall be taken collectively ; but that on the 
request of the Bishop, of three Clergymen, or of three laymen, the votes of each 
of the above-named orders shall be taken separately. 4. That all inducted or 
licensed Clergymen in the diocese, in the cure of souls, be members of the 
Synod. 5. That every lay representative be resident in the diocese, and a 
cvummunicant of the Church, in conformity to the law laid down in the 8th 
Rubric appointed to the office for administering the Holy Communion, provided 
a reasonable opportunity for so doing has offered itself. 


CHURCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The pee Colonial Church Chronicle for January and February, gives the 
Journal of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Field, during his late Visitation to the extreme 
points of his Diocese. The record reminds one of Apostolic times. A great 
part of his journey was in territory far north of any portion of our own 
country, mostly on board of the Church-ship, and often amid dangers full of 
peril. He visited fifty-three different settlements, seven on the French shore, 
eighteen on the Labrador shore, and twenty-eight in Newfoundland. He ad- 
ministered Confirmation in thirty settlements, and Consecrated six Churches. 
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NEW DIOCESES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


As indicated in our Parliamentary Intelligence, we learn by our English 
papers, that her Majesty’s Government has given a formal assent to the subdivis 
ion of the diocese of New Zealand, and the creation of a new Bishopric, the seat 
of which shall be at Wellington. The Venerable Archdeacon Abraham, B. D., 
formerly FeNow of King’s College, Cambridge, and assistant Master at Eton 
College, will be the first Bishop of Wellington. He is known as the active 
colleague of the estimable Bishop Selwyn. ‘lhe Rev. gentleman is now in Eng- 
land, and will be consecrated as soon as the formal preliminaries can be arrang- 
ed. He preached at St. John’s Church, Eton, on Sunday last, in aid of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel. The New Zealand meeting, as it is 
called, will also held in the same place of worship on Thursday next, St. Bar- 
nabas day, when jit is probable the Archdeacon of Waitamati and Bishop desig- 
nate of Wellington will again deliver a discourse. Two other new Bishoprics 
are to be formed in New Zealand—one at Nelson, the other at Tauranga. New 
Zealand will then be a province, over which Bishop Selwyn will be metro- 
politan. 

SCOTLAND. 


We published in our last Number, the Declaration of three Scottish Bishops 
as to the nature of the Holy Eucharist, and in direct opposition to certain views 
oy published in his Primary Charge, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Forbes, Bishop of 
Brechin. On the 27th of May, a Special Synod of the Scottish Bishops was held 
in Edinburgh, when siz out of the seven Scottish Bishops issued a pastoral Let- 
ter “ to all faithful members of the Church in Scotland,” in which the teaching 
of Bishop Brechin is pronounced “unsound and erroneous,” and involving 
‘* fandamental error,” 

The whole subject is vastly important to the well-being of the Church in 
Scotland, as well as to the cause of truth everywhere, and we shall return to it 
hereafter. J 


BISHOP GOBAT, AGAIN. 


The Jerusalem Episcopate, which has been a magnificent thing to talk about, 
but which, thus far, has proved a magnificent failure, is once more unfortu- 
nately before the public in a light not calculated to increase confidence in the 
Mission. We have before us a mass cf facts which we are compelled to believe, 
which show how utterly disqualified Bishop Gobat is for his conspicuous but 
unfortunate position. The cases of Hanna Hadoub and Simeon Rosenthal, are 
enough to make the Bishop and his Mission, a by-word. The whole conception 
of the Mission was as treacherous to principle as its fruits have been disastrous. 


BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Great expectations are formed by some Oxonians from the influence of the 
Bampton Lectures, lately delivered by Professor Mansel, The University is 
said to have become tired of the Latitudinarianism and Rationalism which have 
certainly been thought to have a strong hold in Oxford, and to which is attrib- 
uted, by some, the falling off of new members this year. However that may 
be, the crowded state of St. Mary’s during the delivery of the Bampton Lec- 
tures certainly indicated a conservative tendency ; the aim of the lecturer being 
to place revelation in its right position with regard to reason, and to oppose 
= various modern theories, which, under plausible names, tend to Pan- 
theism. 


SHALLOW DISSENTING THEOLOGY. 


The London Record says, “Mr. Spurgeon has of late been launching out 
with considerable energy before the thousands who still crowd the Surrey 
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Gardens Music-hall against the shallow theological teaching of the Dissenting 
schools of divinity. We had hoped that there might be some exaggeration in 
the statements of this remarkable and gifted preacher, although the general 
soundness of his own doctrine gives conainenetls weight to his testimony on 
such a subject. But we are grieved to see that testimony —— corroborat- 
ed by a statement in the Evangelical Mayazine, the oldest, we believe, of the 
Nonconformist periodicals, and one which is supposed to speak the sentiments 
of a large section of their leading ministers. 


THE CLERGY MISSION COLLEGE FUND. 


The late effort to bring the Church to bear upon the poor of London, by 
opening several of the largest Churches to them, is likely to result in something 
osama J useful. Under the above title, the London papers describe the 
ollowing well-looking plan : . 

(For establishing and maintaining one or more Mission Colleges in London, with 
chapels, free libraries, and reading-rooms for working-men, schools for evening 
classes, &c.) 

Board of Trustees.—President, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London— 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster; the Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton ; 
the Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor ; the Hon. R. Cavendish ; 
the Hon. F. Lygon, M. P.; the Hon. Captain Joseph Denman, R. N.; Sir 
Walter James, ice, Seanerer Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., M. P.; the 
Rev. George Nugée, M. A., Principal of St. Paul’s Mission College, London ; the 
Rev. N. Wade, M. A., Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho. 

It is now acknowleged that large masses of the people have fallen away from 
the regular services of the Church of England, and that in London, Man- 
chester, and other great cities, a large proportion of the working SS 
attend no religious service whatever. A fact so perilous to our general character 
as a Christian people calls loudly for some instant missionary action in aid of 
the parochial system of the Church. It has been thought that beside open-air 
preaching, short services in hired rooms or chapel schools, evening adult 


_ classes, &c., some further plan might be adopted, by means of which bodies 


of missionaries could be brought, by the Bishop, to bear on any given district. 
A collegiate plan was adopted with this view By the late Bishop Wainwright 
for the more complete evangelization of the larger parishes in New York. It 
appears that, by fis arrangement, a body of clergy were associated together 
under a principal in a central college, whence they were sent forth two or more 
together into those districts which the Bishop and incumbents agreed to be 
most in need of missionary aid. 


Special Advantages of such Mission Colleges. 

First. As regards economy. It is reckoned that 50/. or 60/. a year would 
cover the expense of the board and lodging of a missionary in a college; whereas 
1002. will ill suffice for that purpose in an ordinary London lodging. By means 
of such a saving of expense, it is to be hoped that many of the poorest, but 
perhaps the most able, clergy in the country will be enabled to live and labor 
in the metropolis. They are now precluded from doing so by the expenses of 
house-rent, &e., in London. 

Secondly. Great spiritual blessings, it is hoped, will accrue to the missiona- 
ries from living thus together. The blessings, for instance, of sympathy, of 
which they stand so much in need, amid the Tificulties and discouragements of 


their daily work; the use of a common library, and the ready counsel of 

friends; while, as regards the whole mission movement, it would seem that a 

true missionary spirit cannot be better kept alive, or a mission field more 

effectually worked than by a body of clergy living and laboring together with 

one heart and holy purpose. 

Thirdly. It is thought that the health and general well-being of the mission- 
greatly promoted by living and boarding with those engaged in 


ary will 
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the same laborious work, for while he will, from the nature of his office, avoid 
any approach to luxurious living, a wholesome and sufficient diet will be pro- 
vided for him, he will be Petre by the conversation of friends, and will not 
return to a solitary lodging, as he too often now does, jaded and dispirited by 
his day’s labors among the unhealthy dwellings of the poor. 

Fourthly. It is contemplated that such Missionary Colleges may become 
places of training and preparation for future missionaries, and that by means of 
them a most efficient body of laborers for the missionary field may be obtained 
both from among the clergy who may occasionally ate and assist in mission- 
ary work, and from young laymen who may wish to go through a course of 
eae study and discipline, in addition to their usual preparation, previously to 
their being ordained as regular missionaries. Such are some of the advantages 
which it is hoped will result from the establishment of such Mission Colleges. 

The Mission College of St. Paul has, therefore, been founded as the first of 
such colleges, and will be conducted according to a body of statutes sanctioned 
by the Bishop of London. The college will be placed under his control and 
superintendence, having its own resident principal, who will be responsible for 
the services of the chapel, and the general management of the institution. The 
site chosen for this college is in Dean-street, Soho, and it is thought that it will 
afford as much accommodation as will be required for some time by such of the 
Sa missionaries as may be called to labor in the parishes west of Temple- 

ar. Other colleges, it is hoped, will be established as soon as funds permit, 
fur Poplar, Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, and other populous districts. It is a 
fundamental rule in the statutes that no mission work be commenced or contin- 
ued in any parish without the full consent of the incumbent. Any clergy of 
the London Diocesan Home Mission, residing in any of the colleges, will be 
subject to the rules of that society. 


Maintenance of the Mission College, 


The yearly rent and expenses for board it is proposed to meet, as in an ordi- 
nary college, by the payments of the missionary clergy and lay inmates. Mean- 
while, however, a fund is required for fitting, furpishing, and those large ex- 
— which the first establishment of such institutions must always entail. 

e college in Soho, has already been altered and fitted up at an expense of 
1,1002., and is now ready. There will be ample accommodation for some 
twenty inmates, whether missionaries, occasional assistant clergy, or laymen. 
A further sum of 1,000/. is required to build a chapel and lecture-room. 

The annual subscriptions amount at present to about 150/., besides upwards 
of 100/. a year for a special mission in Poplar, and it is hoped that out of a per 
manent fund thus commenced, tke salaries to missionaries may, with the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop, be granted or augmented. 


WHERE DO DEFECTIONS TO ROME COME FROM / 


A correspondent of the (London) Clerical Journal asks, “ Why it is that 
High Churchism, or Puseyism, as it is called, has supplied, and is still supplying, 
80 many recruits to the Church of Rome, and why none have gone over to the 
o_ of Rome from the Low Church party, or evangelicals, as they are 
called ?” 

A subsequent Number of the same paper contains several answers to this 
question. One correspondent says: 

“The best and the only honest answer, is to deny the truth of such a er 
sition altogether. Why, the real notorious fact is, that out of every twelve 
persons who have gone over to Rome, ten or eleven have been either (1) Low 
Churchmen, (2) the children of Low Church parents, or (3) Dissenters, or Scotch 
Presbyterians. True it is, that some of these persons have become nominally 
High Churchmen for a time before they went over to Rome, and have generally 
made themselves notorious for their indiecreet zeal as long as they remained 
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among us ; but, beginning with Dr. Newman, (whom I remember as an evangeli- 
eal leader at Oxford, conmerp | to the Missionary Society, and a supporter of 
the Bible Society,) down to the most recent convert of whom I have oh Mr. 
Marshall, son of a popular Presbyterian minister at Edinburgh, and grandson of 
Legh Richmond, I could give a list of one hundred converts, ninety-nine of 
whom would fall under one of the three classes above named. For myself, I 
have had considerable opportunity for observation, and yet I never knew a 
single solitary instance of a sound Anglican Churchman going over to Rome. 
Let your correspondent retort the question upon his Low Church or no Church 
neighbors, and ask why have Recordism, Simeonism, and Dissenterism furnished 
the greater number of converts to Rome? And he may add another query, why 
has Low Churchism supplied so many recruits to the Irvingites, besides filling 
the Agapemone of Mr. Prince, and furnishing forty clergymen to the mischiev- 
ous sect who call themselves ‘ Plymouth Brethren.’ ” 

Another correspondent says: 

“ Dr. Newman himself, it is well known, was originally a Low Churchman, 
and was Secretary to the Church Missionary Society when at Oxford. I believe 
it would not be difficult to name other instances. Again, how is it that some 
of our large towns—Birmingham, for instance—where Low Church influence is 
sieves are likewise the strongholds of Romanism? The truth seems to 

e that the old adage, ‘extremes meet,’ holds good in this case. As a proof of it, 
let any one compare the favorite hymns of Low Churchmen and Dissenters with 
the same class of compositions prevalent in the Church of Rome, and observe 
the mawkish, semi-sensual character of both, the only difference being in the 
object of worship—the Saviour in the one case, the blessed Virgin in the other. 
The spirit of both is equally remote from the sober, manly piety of the Church 
of England, and is symptomatic of that restlessness and craving after novelty 
and excitement which leads first to Dissent, and then, ‘ finding no rest for thé 
sole of its foot,’ takes refuge in the gorgeous ritual and lulling infallibility of 
Rome.” 

And another correspondent says: 

“ As far as the present writer remembers, the first eminent seceder of late 
years was the Hon. George Spencer, brother to the late Earl Spencer. It was 
well known in Northants that he was previously a very Low Churchman. Dr. 
Newman and Dr. Manning began with very Low Church principles. So did Mr. 
Dodsworth, They were at one time inoculated with High Church principles, 
but never had them in the natural way. It is the same thing which is continu- 
ally happening now. Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Jews, and Quakers, have 
joined the Church of England for a time, and then gone further. Can any in- 
stance be found of a seceder who was brought up in the Church of England, and 
trained in the school of Bishop Horne, Jones of Nayland, and their allies and 
associates?” 


THREE BISHOPS ON POLYGAMY. 


Bishop Colenso, of Natal, in South Africa, published some time since his opin- 
ion that, in case of a native convert being already in possession of more wives 
than one, the Christian system did not require or justify the repudiation of any 
of his several wives. His view is supported by the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
the late Bishop of Norwich. The latter writes: 

“St. Paul, lam _ persuaded, would have done, and did, what the Bishop of 
Natal decides on doing.” 

The Archbishop (Whately) of Dublin, says: “ Puzzle-headed people are apt 
to confound together the making of a contract which is (in a Christian commu- 
nity) not allowed, and the keeping to a contract. which, when it was made, was 
lawful. I hold with the Bishop, that a man who puts away a wife, even though 
he has another, ‘ causeth her to commit adultery.’ ” 

Doubts having been expressed whether the Archbishop could have been the 
author of such a statement, the above extract was sent to him, and his Secre- 
tary, Archdeacon West, thus answers : 
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Patace, 22 May, 1858. 
Rev. and Dear Sir :—The Archbishop desires me, in answer to your inquiry, 
to say that the passage quoted as his, in the paragraph referred to, (and which 
I return,) is authentic. 
I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. West. 
After what the Archbishop has published on the Apostolic Succession, and the 
Christian Sabbath, we are not surprised at his views on Polygamy. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


The following statement is taken from the Roman Catholic Registry, for the 
year 1856: 








Number of Roman Catholic 
Vicariate of Priests. Population, 

in swing skh weednee 19, 49,400 
IS sinines c'tcednsndédse's 5, 4,000 
Vizagapetam,...... a A ee 18, 6,550 
Seadisbeten, Cd abu da cckae wake re « 97,000 
Mysore,...... Sees Abe t cok caine vs ee 14, 17,000 
it in dn. a km eaie be ticks 10, 15,400 
cits aba-4 4% Kode ewtedece. eae 140,000 
Ens aciassk acadia aides bo 16, 56,000 
OO Eee rer eee 440, 228,000 
as a 5 0 uhmee bane eee 25, 31,000 
nce een sehbcoreannessneses. SMe 39,000 
: BEicg 2 000 VL glvis 6 steed ese: eansetes 27, 20,000 
TR Sear ea 11, 3,200 
IIE, 6.6 0 cn.cceseccecess 13, 15,000 
Eastern Bengal,....... Ee Pe 6, 13,000 
DEE CO. .x0010:5 00000000 ere | & 3,300 
Malayan Peninsula,................ 28, 6,100 
atin dt be endel indies 4 éanaeee 17, 50,500 
0 rE re rom! * 100,000 
Een | 894,450 


INCREASE OF ROMANISM IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


In former Articles in the Church Review, we took occasion to predict, that the 
result of the late War in the East would be, to increase the political influence 
of France and England in Turkey; that the English Church would doubtless 
remain indifferent to her responsibilities, as heretofore ; that the Missions of the 
Independents, &c., would and could never meet the wants of the Oriental 
nations; that they might destroy but could never build up; and that Popery 
would avail herself of the opportunity to consummate her schemes of ambition 
in her constant encroachments on the Oriental Churches. The (London) Colonial 
Church Chronicle, thus verifies our prediction in one respect. The Editor says: 

“We have been favored with a sight of a private letter from a gentleman at 
Constantinople, who speaks in strong terms of the efforts which are now being 
made there by French Roman Catholics. After describing two treatises in 
French, and one in modern Greek, which are now circulated by them with a 
view to induce Oriental Christians to acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, the writer proceeds to say: 

“The influence of these recent treatises is backed by a physical torrent of 
monks, priests, sisters of all shapes, sizes, and colors. The high street, Pera, is 
mottled by ecclesiastics, one may almost say. We must confess, at the same 
time, that the most practical argument of charitable works is urged on all sides 
by the French, who set an example to all around them, by their care of the 
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poor and needy; and by this and by every sort of means, (I do not say by 
altogether wrong methods,) France, «. e. the Papacy, is making prodigious 
efforts. I believe (though it will sound absurd) that the very bonnets are mis- 
sionary. I was impressed by this conviction ever since some one, in speaking 
of the difference between the national or heretic, and united or Papal Armeni- 
ans, said, that the latter wore bonnets like the French, the former made no im 
provements; so I fear that weak women are carried captive by a Parisian 
toilette,—‘ if I join the Catholics I shall be coiffée like Madame i 

“On the other hand, the Greek Church is, according to the confession—nay, 
more, the assertion—of my Greek friend, inert and avaricious. What will be 
the end of it if the Oriental Church does nothing, and Rome, or rather France, 
does everything!—when it is the boast of the Univers that ‘tout ce qui est 
Catholique porte le nom de France,—when the city is inundated by fresh tides 
of Lazarists, Capuchins, Benedictines, Fréres, Sceurs, &c., &e.—when the Pope's 
emissaries are lavishing on every side fallacies for the men, fashions for the 
women, and cakes and tinsel for the children? 

“The truth will, please God, prevail; but we want an united band of sound 
Churchmen, to overcome first the prejudices which beset us.” 





THE ROMAN CHURCH IN FARTHER INDIA. 


The following has been compiled from the Paris Univers, and we suppose may 
be relied on. 

“ This Peninsula lies between China and Hindoostan, and contains an area of 
about nine hundred thousand square miles. It is divided into the kingdom of 
Assam, in the east, the kingdoms of Siam and Cambodia, or Camboja, in the 
middle, the Peninsula of Malacca, which is partly owned by the English, in the 
south, and the kingdom of Burmah in the west. As the greater part of thé 
country is but little known, nothing but rough estimates can be given of the 
population. Harper's Gazetteer estimates it at about twenty-five millions; but 
the Univers gives twenty-five millions to the kingdom of Assam alone. 

“The Roman Church counts, at present, in Assam, seven Bishops, (vicars 
apostolic,) two hundred and seventy-three Priests, and four hundred and fifty- 
six thousand members; and in the other parts of the Peninsula, fur Bishops, 
(Siam, Cambodia, Malacca, and Burmab,) forty-six Priests, and sixty-three 
thousand nine hundred members. All the Bishops are Europeans, most of them 
Frenchmen, of the Congregation of Foreign Missions, the others Spanish Domin- 
ieans. The great majority of the Priests are natives, who are mostly educated 
in aseminary at Pulo Penang. 

“The Roman Church established her first mission in Assam, as early as 1615; 
the first native Priest was ordained in 1670, and in 1790, a female monastic 
order was established for the natives, called the Lovers of the Cross. This 
order counts at present seventy-two communities, with one thousand six 
hundred members, while the native Clergy consists of two hundred and fifty 
members, beside nine hundred theological students in the seminaries. The 
Church suffers at present from a cruel persecution ; one Bishop, several Priests, 
and many Laymen, one them a Mandarin of the highest rank, and several 
members of the first families, have been put to death. The French government 
claims to possess, in virtue of former treaties, the right of intervening in favor 
of the Christians of Assam, and is therefore preparing an expedition sgainst it 
in concert with Spain. 

“In all the other states of Farther India, the Roman Church enjoys an 
unlimited liberty. Siam and Burmah have recently concluded new treaties 
with France, from which a favorable influence on the progress of the Roman 
missions is expected. In Burmmh, a Frenchman, General Orgoni, is a minister, 
and intimate councilor of the king. He has requested the Pope to send mission- 
aries to Burmah, and ised, in the name of the king, to pay them salaries, 
and build them Churches and schools.” 








